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REPORT 



THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to consider the Laws 
which relate to the Growth and Cultivation of Tobacco within the 
United Kingdom, and to report their Observations and Opinion 
thereupon to The House, and to whom the several Petitions on the 
Subject were referred ; and who were empowered to report the 
Minutes of Evidence taken before them to The House; — 
Have considered the Matters delegated to them, and have agreed 
to the following Resolutions : — 

Resolved, 

1. r 1 1 II A T it is the Opinion of this Committee, That by the Statute 
"*■ 12 Car. 2, c. 31, the Cultivation of Tobacco was prohibited 

in Great Britain and Ireland ; that by the 19 Geo. 3, c. 35, (British 
Act) this prohibition was repealed with regard to Ireland, and Tobacco 
grown in Ireland was allowed to be imported into Great Britain, 
under the same regulations as Plantation Tobacco : 

Resolved, 

2. — That it is the Opinion of this Committee, That from the year 
1779 to about the year 1824, no advantage appears to have been taken 
in Ireland of the permission to grow Tobacco for Home Consumption ; at 
that period, the trade with Great Britain having recently become a coast- 
ing trade, the Cultivation appears to have first attracted notice ; in the 
year 1829, 500 Irish acres are said to have been applied to the growth of 
Tobacco ; 

Resolved, 

3. — That it is the Opinion of this Committee, That it appears from 
the Evidence, that the Tobacco at present raised in Ireland is, to 
a great degree, inferior to that of American growth, though a hope is 
entertained by the cultivators that its quality might be hereafter im- 
proved ; and that from this inferiority, and from the disadvantages 
attending the Cultivation of Tobacco, arising from the humidity and 
uncertainty of the climate, the Proposed Duty of Is. 3d. on the pound 
would be a higher Duty than it could afford to pay in competition with 
the Customs Duty of 3s. on the pound on Foreign Tobacco : 

Resolved, 

4. — That it is the Opinion of this Committee, That to levy a high 
Excise Duty upon Tobacco grown in the United Kingdom .would be 
attended with a very great expense, and necessarily create a large 

5Go. A 2 increase 
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increase of the Excise Establishment ; that even under the strictest 
regulations and the most unremitting vigilance the greatest fraud 
and abuse would be likely to prevail, from the great temptation to 
smuggling created by high Import Duty, and the facility of evading any 
Excise Law which could be enacted ; whereby the amount of Revenue 
which would be derived from such an Excise Duty would fall very f ar 
short of making good the loss of Revenue on Foreign Tobacco, and 
consequently, that a necessity would arise of imposing new taxes to 
make good the deficiency : 

Resolved, 

5. — That it is the Opinion of this Committee, That heavy Duties of 
Customs have been imposed upon the importation of Foreign Tobacco, 
upon which a much higher rate ad valorem is now levied than upon any 
other imported commodity : 

Resolved, 

6. — That it is the Opinion of this Committee, That upon all Foreign 
Tobacco manufactured in Great Britain and Ireland a Drawback is 
allowed, estimated to he equal in amount to the Duty which has been 
paid upon it : That if a lower rate of Duty should be imposed upon 
Home-grown Tobacco, the Drawback upon its Exportation in a manu- 
factured state should be apportioned to the reduced Duty; this could 
only be done as to such articles as were made of Home-grown Tobacco 
-only : as to all Snuff and Tobacco manufactured, in which the Foreign 
and Home-grown were mixed, as no means could he devised of ascertain- 
ing their respective proportions, it must happen either that the Trader 
must be injured, or the Revenue defrauded, in the amount of Drawback 
actually allowed : 



Resolved, 

7. — That it is the Opinion of this Committee, That the Act of Union 
having placed each part of the United Kingdom on an equal footing as 
to all matters of Trade, if the Cultivation of Tobacco be continued in 
Ireland, it must be allowed in Great Britain ; and in that event, it appears 
to be probable that the Cultivation would be extensively introduced in 
the Southern Counties of England : 



Resolved, 

8 . — That it is the Opinion of this Committee, That as the value of all 
the Tobacco (exclusive of any portion which may be smuggled) annua y 
consumed in the United Kingdom does not exceed £.350,000, tiere 
does not seem to be any foundation for the opinion, that a considers e 
Public benefit would be derived from allowing the Cultivation of To acco 
in the United Kingdom : That the large profit which has hit e 
attended the growing Tobacco in Ireland, and the employment whic^ 
it has afforded to a part of the labouring population, have been 
result of its being free of Duty ; that these advantages, if contin ^ 
in their present degree, must speedily produce the sacrifice o a ^ 

siderable part of the Revenue now derived from Foreign 0 a 

amounting 
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amounting to 2,800,000 1 . a year ; that, on the other hand, the Culti- 
vation of Tobacco in Ireland would cease altogether without a high 
bounty, were Foreign Tobacco untaxed, or, (what comes to the same 
thing,) without a very large discriminating Duty, so long as the supply 
from abroad shall continue to be taxed for the purpose of Revenue ; that 
therefore it does not appear to be advisable to divert labour and capital 
from other branches of industry, more especially when the required 
protection to be thus afforded cannot be attained without the sacrifice 
of a very considerable amount of Public Revenue : 

Resolved, 

9 . — That it is the Opinion of this Committee, That it further 
appears from the Evidence, that smuggling of Foreign Tobacco is at 
present carried on to a great extent ; and that all the measures now 
adopted, at great expense to the Country, are and will be ineffectual to 
repress it, so long as the temptation of evading a Duty, equal to twelve 
times the value of the article on which it is imposed, remains : 

Resolved, 

10. — That it is the Opinion of this Committee, That the Re- 
duction of the present Duty, whenever the circumstances of the Country 
will admit it, will be the most effectual remedy to preserve the 
Revenue from fraud ; and that a Reduction to such a Rate as would be 
effectual to that object, would necessarily be regarded by the Home- 
grower of Tobacco as being destructive of his interests, and as no 
longer affording sufficient protection to the Cultivation of that Plant : 
That this consequence of allowing the Home Cultivation of Tobacco 
forms a very strong objection, in addition to those already suggested : 

Resolved, 

11. — That it is the Opinion of this Committee, upon a full consi- 
deration of the Case, That it is expedient to extend to Ireland the Pro- 
hibition of growing Tobacco, which has so long existed in England 
and Scotland, and that the Prohibition should take place from the 
1st January 1831. 



21 June 1830. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 



Veneris , 21° die Mail, 1830. 

SIR HENRY PARNELL, BARONET, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



Mr. Thomas Brodigan, called in j and Examined. 



H AVE you turned your attention generally to the Cultivation of Tobacco in 
Ireland ? — Yes, I have. 

Have you yourself made any experiments in the cultivation of it? — I have. 

Before you commenced making these experiments, had you any opportunities of 
observing its cultivation and growth in America ? — I had. 

Did you turn your attention to the different kinds of tobacco cultivated in 
America, with a view of ascertaining what kinds would be likely to be most suited 
to the climate of Ireland ? — The most common kinds of tobacco cultivated in 
America are the varieties of the Nicotiana Tobaccum, and the otker species, the 
Nicotiana Ruslica, appears to be more generally cultivated in Europe ; and on my 
return from the United States, I brought with me some seeds of the Nicotiana 
Tobaccum, which I experimented in Ireland. 

Did you try any other different kinds in Ireland ? — Since that I have tried the 
Nicotiana Rustica , which formed my general crop of last season. 

From your observation of the growth of tobacco in Ireland, do you think the 
climate suitable to the growth of any and what kinds ? — I consider the climate of 
Ireland as suitable to the growth of some of the varieties of the Nicotiana Ruslica, 
but not so well suited to the other species that 1 have mentioned which is com- 
monly cultivated in America. 

For what reason? — Upon cultivating the Nicotiana Tobaccum, I found that it 
dries too much in the fermentation ; it grows very luxuriantly, exhibits a large 
quantity of vegetable matter ; but in the fermentation it drys away to the mere 
consistency of silk paper, to a mere membrane, consequently it has not the flavour, 
substance or weight that will pay the grower. 

Do you attribute that to the difference of climate or soil, or both?— I should 
think both. 

It wants better soil and more warmth ? — Just so. 



From your own observation do you think the Nicotiana Rustica , is as capable 
of being brought to as great perfection in the climate of Ireland as it is where it is 
cultivated in America ? — I have stated the Nicotiana Rustica is not generally culti- 
vated in America, it forms the general crop in Holland, in France, Switzerland, 
in parts • of Germany, and other places on the Continent where tobacco is 
cultivated. 



Did you find any kind of tobacco cultivated in America that could be culti- 
vated with success in Ireland ? — As far as my experiments have 'gone, I must 
say the American seed that I brought over did not answer our climate. 

^1 What (parts of America do you allude to?' — The seed I procured was from 

Have you tried any seed from Virginia or Kentucky ? — I have not. 

Have you seen any other species of tobacco cultivated in Ireland but that 
which you mention to be the best suited ? — The general crop of the county of 
exford consists of some, varieties of the Nicotiana Rustica, and I believe the 
®cncan tobacco has not been generally cultivated, having been found to be 
^productive. ° 

toV k a V s ^ e . comparative quality of the Nicotiana Ruslica with respect to other 
565° ’ s a stron g coarse tobacco, I believe more suited to the use of those 
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Mr. who smoke tobacco, rather than the manufactory of snuff or for chevvino it 

Thomas Brudigun, j s generally used by the northern nations of Europe. 0 c ' **- 

"■ ' J Did you extend your cultivation of tobacco last year beyond what vou h 

•ji May, j n cultivation before?— My first experiment was confined to a garden; that ^ 

l83 °* under an impression that the law was unfavourable to an extensive cultivation^' 

it; it was only in the year 1828 that an adjudication took place in Ireland wh' °l 
decided the legality of, the cultivation, and it was in consequence of that admdb 
tion that I embarked largely in it last year. 

What was the name of the suit to which you refer ?— It was the King ver/u' 
Davis. 

Is the case reported ? — I believe not ; but there was a report of it read in mv 
presence at a meeting held at the Dublin Society ; I am not certain whether it was 
in the month of January or February lust. A gentleman of the county of Wexford 
had the possession of a manuscript case. 

Is it mentioned in your book ? — It is referred to. 

How many years is it since you first began to try the experiments you have men- 
tioned ? — My first experiment was in the year 1818. 

Have you tried every year since? — No; I abandoned it in the year 1819. In 
that year I went to the continent, and I did nothing extensively until last season. 

What quantity of ground had you under cultivation last year? — I think it might 
have amounted to three acres and a half Irish measure. 

The Committee take it for granted, you paid particular attention to the crop of 
last year? — Yes. 

Have the goodness to state to the Committee, according to the best estimate 
you can form, what the expense per acre was, including all classes of expense 
attending the cultivation of your tobacco last year? — I think my expenses amounted 
to something between thirty pounds and thirty guineas per acre, Irish measure. 

State the particular heads of expense ? — I have given an estimate in a treatise, of 
the cost of production in Ireland, as divided into horse labour, manual labour, 
manure, the rent of the ground and parish assessment. I am not able to state, 
without reference to the treatise, the exact amount. — ( Treatise produced.)— The total 
cost of production in Ireland, may be said to stand thus, per English acre; two 
ploughings, one cross ploughing, two harrowings, rolling, hand-picking and cleaning 
of weeds, opening and rolling of the drills, 2 /. 10, v. ; rent, 1 /. io$.; labour, from the 
planting to the curing process, 11/. 55.; manure, 2 /. 8 s. 

flow many loads of manure to an acre ? — Forty -eight tons, 2/. 8 s. ; I value the 
manure at 2 s. per ton. I only charge half the value to the crop, as it is the basis 
of a rotation, and the tithe and assessment, q.v. Gd. making a total of 17/. 6$. 6<f- 
Three shillings and six-pcncc per acre? — That is supposing there has been a 
commutation of tithe in the parish. 

Is that the entire expense attending the cultivation of an acre of tobacco ? — It is, 
according to the best of my judgment, and as far as I was able to trace it from my 
farm accounts, when I wrote this Treatise. 

Is that independent of curing?— That embraces all the labour, from the planting 
to the end of the curing process. 

Are any of these operations capable of being performed by very young persons: 
— Yes. 

Which of them?— The planting and field management. They are engaged * 
part of the planting, the watering, the weeding, the pruning of the plants, thepewj 
and taking off the leaves, the sewing of them, and part ot the process of drying tw 
tobacco, can be performed by small persons. , 

Will you state the proportion of that 17/. that you think may be© w® j 
persons under fifteen?— There is part of the labour that will require able boili 
men to perform it. ■ 

What part ?— The spade labour ; the opening of the holes in which the plants' 1 
manure are placed. ° f ^ 

In what portion of the process is spade labour required ? — In the operimg 0 ^ 
holes in the planting. In the digging of the ground for the landing of the p ^ 
requires strong persons, and perhaps able men if the ground should prov 
The spade is required in that case. . 

Could you make a right estimate of the proportion of that labour capa >e 
performed by young persons? — Why, if I were to offer a surmise, Isnouiu .. 
two-thirds of the labour might be done by small persons of the value here 
1 1 /. 5 * 

Is it one year’s cultivation ?— Only one year. Could 
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Could you take two crops successively ? — You could cultivate two crops suc- 
cessively with the aid of manure. 

Is there much of this labour that in the course of cultivation is applied when there 
is little demand for other labour in the country? — I may say that the labour 
requisite for the cultivation of tobacco takes place at those intervals when there is no 
other species of labour in the country. 

You mean the labour that is applied in the entire cultivation in the different 
stages of it? — Very nearly. If I maybe allowed to explain I will state. The 
planting of tobacco generally commences when the planting of the potatoes is 
finished ; there is then an interval of idleness until the harvest. 

What period of the year? — From the 15th of May, we will say, until the 15th 
of August. 

You do not keep planting? — No, certainly not, but the planting and general 
field management ; and during that period there is no other labour for the rural 
population except what may arise from the weeding of corn-crops, which is very 
trifling, or the making of hay. 

Then when is the labour resumed after the 15th of August? — As soon as the 
pressing labours of the corn harvest shall have ceased, then the picking of the leaves 
and the curing process commence. 

About what time in the year? — From the first week to the 15th of September; 
and it continues until the end of the month of September or first week of October, 
as the season may permit. 

Is that part of the labour generally completed before the potatoe digging com- 
mences ? — Y es. 

When does the curing take place ? — The curing takes place after the leaves have 
been dried. 

What period of the year? — From the 15th of September until the 1st of No- 
vember. I should think that period would embrace the whole of the curing 
process. 

What is your general opinion of the employment the cultivation of tobacco is 
capable of affording to the unemployed poor of Ireland? — The great advantage of 
the culture is the employment it affords at those intervals when they have no other 
source of occupation. 

How many people are required to cultivate one acre ? — As far as my experience 
has enabled me to judge, I should think that about six persons might find constant 
occupation for nearly six months in the cultivation of an acre of tobacco ; but at 
the same time I am not able to state from actual observation that such is the case, 
because I always, having an abundance of people about me, draw in an indefinite 
number to meet the urgency of the operation. 

What is the process of curing? — After the tobacco is taken from the parent 
stalk it is allowed to remain for some time exposed to the rays of the sun to lose 
that bitterness which attaches to it in a growing state ; the leaves are then carted 
home to the farm yard or to the offices, and they are placed in a state of fer- 
mentation. 

Heaped up? — Yes; when the temperature rises to a certain degree, which of 
course the operator must direct, the tobacco is then taken and spread out to cool, 
and on that first fermentation depends what is considered the colour of the article. 
The leaves are then, according to the Irish practice, which I believe is similar to that 
of the Dutch, taken and sewed on lines of packthread, and in that state they are 
hung up or festooned to dry, and when they have remained for about three or four 
w eeks, until they have acquired something of an auburn colour, they are then 
taken down and placed in heaps for fermentation. 

. * or fermentation again ? — For the second fermentation, and it is that fermenta-r 
hon that decides the quality of the tobacco, and makes it in fact useable or mer- 
chantable tobacco, as it appears to be no more than a vegetable substance before 
mat essential process. The real property appears to be developed by the second 
ermeutation, the length or duration of whibh must depend on the state of the 
weather, the size of the tobacco and its dryness. The whole operation must be 
regulated by the skill of the overseer, and when the tobacco has reached its point 
or fermentation it is then spread out to cool and dry, and after it is sufficiently 
rie d it may be considered nearly fit for use ; it is however sometimes found 
necessary to give a third fermentation to the same tobacco, but that very rarely 
cars and it is found the more fermentation it gets the softer and milder it is in 
,l s quality. b 

L artificial heat ever applied to dry it? — In America it is. 

5*5. J B In 



Mr. 

Thomas Brodigan. 



21 May, 
1830. 
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Mr. In Ireland?— In Ireland we have not yet applied artificial heat, although I > 

Thomas Brodigim. satisfied great improvement may be made in that department of our raanageme T 

' * Have the goodness to state the contingencies to which the crop is liable Tn its"' 

21 May, ferent ata ges ? — In its growing state the tobacco crop has some enemies ; the sluJt 

l83 °' found to injure the plant in the seed-bed and devours the leaves, which of cou< 

constitute the great value of the crop ; in the Held the red worm is injurious 
eats the plant; the grub also is an enemy to the tobacco plant, he travels beneath 
the surface, and cuts the stem below the ground, when the plant falls over and 
decays. 

After it is transplanted? — When it attains a considerable size: then the other 
enemy may be considered as the caterpillar. Within the range of my observation it 
has not been general, but I believe in the county of Wexford it has sometimes pre- 
vailed to a considerable extent, and with regard to ac.cidents from the weather storms 
lacerate and break off the leaves when they are in a large and luxuriant state and 
frost is injurious and fatal if the leaves be not taken off before the frost set in. ’ 
After the leaves are pulled is the crop liable to be affected by the dampness of the 
atmosphere, if the weather should continue wet? — After the leaves are pulled they 
are generally placed to dry under sheds or in houses where they are free from the 
rain, at the same time the dampness of the atmosphere may be considered as only 
injurious in retarding the drying of it. 

What has been your produce of the crop that you cultivated, by the English acre': 
- r— The amount of the produce of my crop varied considerably with the situation 

and the soil on which it was placed. 

You had varieties of soil? — I had ; for in consequence of a Bill, a prohibition 
which was contemplated last Session of Parliament, I was thrown, in some degree, 
out of my regular cultivation. During the period of suspence, the in- 
closure, which I had destined for tobacco, I was induced to sow for the most 
part with Tartarian oats, and when permission was obtained to proceed with the 
culture, I had vacant only a few patches of ground, here and there, in sheltered situa- 
tions, and a large piece of ground, part of a field of nine acres, Irish measure, on 
which I made my principal planting; in consequence of the extreme violence of the 
storms of the autumn, the coldness of the season, and the superabundance of mois- 
ture, the crop there was by no means equal to my expectation. In two acres and 
two perches of Irish measure which I had chained by a surveyor, I had only 931 
pounds weight of tobacco ; that I consider to be nearly a failure. 

Avoirdupois? — Y es. 

That is the dried tobacco after it is cured? — Yes, perfectly cured. 

What is two acres and two perches as to English? — As live to eight. 

Five Irish equal to eight English? — Yes. 

Will you proceed? — In another situation which was a part of the field which I 
had originally destined for tobacco, I had a rood of ground chained off. 

Arc you speaking of English or Irish measure? — I am speaking of Irish measure; 
on that I think I had 712 pounds weight of merchantable tobacco per rood. la® 
not able to state the acreable produce on any other parts of the ground which 1 
have had under tobacco, as I had them not measured. 

After your crop had been cured, was there any difference in the quality of wwt 
grew on those parts where you consider there had been a failure, and on the rood 
— There was a very material difference in the quality in favour of the larger pro- 
duction. . 

Now, how much did you sell the first for, and how much did you sell the last-- 
In the sale I so managed that the person who purchased from me would ta e 
portion of the inferior article along with the better article; in that way 1 am n 
able to particularize. , 

What did you get a pound mixed? — Nineteen pence or twenty pence . 
Is that the lowest you can afford to sell it at? — That was the merchants p 1 
of the article. a *. 

Estimating the necessary cost of the cultivation, what can you afford to se ^ 
what was the lowest price you could afford to sell it at in Ireland, supp 
average produce?- — I gave an estimate in my Treatise by which I COQcelv fj c ’j 1 ^ I 
of an average produce, according 10 my estimate of the expense w it 
believe, lower than what the people of Wexford are supposed to dm > 
could be grown for four-pence a pound ; but that is without any pron 0 . j c | su ck 
or any thing to compensate him for the accidents and contingencies 
a crop is subject. 

You mean subject to no duty ?— Yes. Grow 
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Grown and sold in a state fit for consumption ? — Yes, the first cost would be four 
pence a pound. 

What produce per acre have you presumed m that answer ? — Twelve hundred 
pounds. 

As compared with tobacco imported from America, what would be its quality ? — 
1 conceive that our best Irish tobacco, in the opinion of merchants, may be con- 
sidered as about equal to ordinary American tobacco. 

What is the price of ordinary American tobacco now, exclusive of duty? — 
Merchants price out of store ? 

Yes. — I should think about fourpence a pound. I saw an Irish price current 
sometime ago, on which I have been disposed to found my calculation, and it 
appeared that very fine tobacco, suited to the Irish market, was quoted as high as 
sixpence to eightpence per pound ; taking that as the best, I supposed about three- 
pence or fourpence would be the price of ordinary tobacco. There is an inferior 
sort imported not sold to us, and which is placed here only in bond, for exportation. 

Have you ever seen the experiment tried of adding good American tobacco to 
the Irish tobacco, in the process of fermentation ? — I have never seen that ; I never 
heard of such an experiment. The American tobacco is so dry when it reaches 
here, it loses all powers of fermentation. 

The flavour might be communicated ? — I believe the manufacturers in using it 
combine both. 

What effect has the cultivation of tobacco on the tilth of the ground on which it 
is grown ? — I consider a tobacco crop as one of the finest preparations for a crop 
of wheat that we have. 

And for how long in succession, how long would alternate wheat and tobacco 
do ? — 1 am not able to state that ; in the first instance I can speak only from my 
own experience ; I must say, the wheat that is now growing on that piece of ground 
which I have stated as a portion of my experiments of last year, which is a part 
of a large field of nine acres, where I had two acres and two perches under 
tobacco, that when I left Ireland it was the most luxuriant wheat I had ; if it had 
a fault it was from its over luxuriance. 



Have you any opportunity of knowing to what extent tobacco has been cultivated 
in Ireland within the last one or two or three years, and in what particular parts of 
Ireland it has been cultivated ? — I made that a subject of inquiry; I think in the 
year 1828 there was about 130 acres of land under tobacco cultivation in Ireland, 
from the best information I could obtaiu. 



Mr. 

Thmnas Brodigan. 



21 May, 
1830. 



English or Irish acre? — Irish acre. 

How many acres would that be? — In the proportion of five to eight. That in- 
formation was obtained at Enniscorthy, which is the great focus of tobacco 
cultivation. I believe I have not altogether replied to the first query. I stated the 
amount of land in cultivation under tobacco in 1828, in the year 1829 I wrote to 
Mr. Davis of Enniscorthy, and he told me there were 900 or 960 acres, or 1,000 ; 
he mentioned it in his communication, which is here. 

As being in cultivation ? — Last year, that is 1829, I understood Government 
sent down a commission to Enniscorthy, for the purpose of ascertaining the quantity 
of land under the tobacco culture, and I believe 960 acres were returned to those 
commissioners. 

English or Irish acre? — The Irish acre. On the other hand I saw it stated in 
a Report of the Parliamentary proceedings, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
admitted there were 500 acres under cultivation. I conceive it a difficult matter to 
state how much land there is under cultivation ; it is scattered about in small 
patches. 

Can you form an opinion as to the effect of the proposed duty of 1 s. 8 d. per 
pound on the cultivation of tobacco in Ireland ? — My opinion is, that the impo- 
sition of such a duty in the present state of the cultivation will prove prohibitory. 

What is the ground of your opinion ?— I have stated that tobacco, according to 
m y estimate, can be produced at 4 d. per pound; but that is supposing that I had 
an average crop, and that that is the first cost of producing it, without any profit 
whatever ; but then we are liable to so many casualties and accidents, some of 
|ich I have defined, we could not sell tobacco at that price : further, the article 
» . I we produce, in point of quality, is not altogether suited to the taste of the 
^ people, who have been in the habit of using the best quality of Virginia 
at acc ?‘ consequence of this difference of taste, Irish tobacco must be estimated 
a P™ ce f ar lower than American tobacco now commands. 

50.5- B 2 Suppose 
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Suppose a duty of 1 s. 8 d. on tobacco, should you not collect a less quantity th 
you now do; you would pick your leaves?— I am inclined to think at 158/ 
pound the culture would be abandoned. ' ,a 

Let the Committee suppose a duty to such amount that you can pay— S a 
would not that duty have the effect of inducing you to pick your leaves andVu 
more careful in selecting the tobacco that was to pay the dutyP^Certainlv -V 
inferior article would not be worth the duty* ” ' e 

Then you would have a less quantity per acre? — Yes. 

On the same plant there arc different qualities of leaves ?— Certainly ; they va 
in their size as they ascend. ’ ^ ™ 

But in stating what is the average crop, have you not included in your estimat 
of a common average, all the various accidents to which the tobacco crop is liablp’ 
— No, I have not. 

In assuming that 1,200 pounds is the return for an English acre, and calling that 
an average crop, do you not make allowance for all the various accidents to which 
your tobacco crop is liable ? — No, I do not, unless the tobacco was placed iaao 
advantageous situation. 

Then according to you, 1,200 pounds would be more than an average crop 
making allowance for all these various accidents? — Just so. 

What would be the fair average crop per acre after making allowances for all 
these accidents ? — It is not very easy to answer that question, because it was the 
result of accident that I had placed out my tobacco on that exposed situation. I 
believe all the other individuals in Ireland that placed their tobacco in situations 
devoid of shelter, sustained a loss of produce ; but I think, if tobacco were planted 
in a sheltered situation with a southern aspect, that the average would nearly ap- 
proach 1,200 pounds per acre, although from communications which I have had with 
certain planters, they say that is too great an average. 

But from greater experience as the time for which the tobacco was cultivated, 
might you not expect the average return rather to be increased than diminished? — 
T should think it would not increase above 2,000 pounds per Irish acre, but with 
the experience I now possess,. I never would plant tobacco in any but sheltered 
situations. 

You say it would be a good preparation for a crop of wheat, as you conceive the 
soil is sufficiently good to produce the best tobacco, therefore, the tobacco is more 
affected by the climate tha.11 the soil in Ireland ; is that so? — I consider a tobacco 
crop from the previous preparation of the soil ; the manure that it receives; the 
constant hoeing ; the labour of the surface, and weeding of the crop, taken alto- 
gether, as the best preparation wc have for wheat, and it is attended with this 
advantage, that the tobacco can be taken off the ground, we will say by the last 
week of September, or the first week in October, and the wheat can then be put in 
in good season, which is a great advantage, and gives it a decided superiority over 
potatoes as a preparatory for wheat. 

You said the best Irish tobacco was only on a par with the average American 
tobacco, and therefore it is never so good as the best American tobacco ; the Com- 
mittee wanted to know whether that was occasioned by the soil or atmosphere of 
Ireland ? — More by the atmosphere than soil ; we can select the soil but not regulate 
the atmosphere; but I conceive that that difference arises in some measure from 
the different species cultivated in the two countries; we are perhaps deficient in 
the proper means of curing our tobacco, and I am satisfied great improvement 
might be made by the introduction of artificial heat. ^ 

A case was put of their being a shilling duty instead of is. 8 r/. you say that 
would occasion the leaves to be more carefully selected ; in case of the tobacco 
being so cultivated and the leaves so selected, would that raise it above the average 
quality of the American tobacco? — I should think not, from the differenced 
species which it has been found necessary to cultivate in our northerly climate. 

Do you know whether the Americans do not pick their tobacco ?— They do- 
They pick it very carefully ? — They do, very carefully. * 

Do yon know the average quantity that is grown in America from an ac • 

I do. As far as I can ascertain from inquiry or observation, they consider a c 
head of tobacco is a good crop for an acre; and from all the information i 
been able to obtain, either from inquiry or from works that have been wrw 
the subject, it appears to me that 1,200 lbs. is a fair average in America, 
English acre. . 8t 

You have had some experience in the growth of tobacco, does it at r^. 
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once; can you begin your harvest and finish it in a few days? — In our northern Mr. 

climate, the tobacco does not come in equally ; the lower leaves exhibit symptoms Thomas Brodigan. 
of maturity for perhaps a fortnight before the upper leaves will become ripe, and ' - — ' / 

we are obliged to take off the leaves os they come in. 21 May, 

Then how long does the harvest last, say on ten acres of tobacco, from the 
bemnning of picking the lower leaves until the time the crop is completely secured ? 

—I should think the time would be about four or five weeks. It may be longer, it 
may not. 

If the weather be bad, it may be six weeks ? — Not so much ; some tobacco in a 
warm sheltered situation, may be in the last week of August. I had some tobacco 
in mv garden in a warm situation, which was in the 25th of August. 

The picking would last, on an average, about four weeks ? — About four weeks. 

Supposing that there was no duty at all on tobacco imported from foreign coun- 
tries, are you of opinion that any would be grown in any part of the United Kingdom? 

— I am inclined to think, if the tobacco trade was perfectly free, that tobacco 
would not be grown here, by reason of the peculiar charges which fall on the Irish 
cultivator. 

What are those charges? — A tithe, which in the county of Wexford has been 
rated as high as g l. per acre. 

Supposing tithe not to be taken on tobacco, do you think any would be grown 
under those circumstances? — I think at present it would scarcely, by reason of the 
strong distaste the people have for this Nicotiana Rustica, as compared with the 
Virginia tobacco, to which they have been accustomed. The only means of intro- 
ducing it into consumption, would be a low price to recommend it for some time. 

Are you aware, in parts of France tobacco is grown, and grown on land tithe 
f ree I am aware that tobacco is very extensively cultivated in France, and they 
have given every protection to the tobacco cultivation in that country ; so much so, 

I believe, as nearly to exclude foreign tobacco. 

Do you believe that if foreign tobacco was allowed to enter France upon the 
same terms as that of the home growth, that is, no duty on the one or the other, 
that any tobacco would be ever grown in France ? — I really am not able to auswer 
that question, as I do not know the separate duties chargeable. 

You are aware that the land of France is very favourable to the cultivation of 
tobacco in some of the provinces ? — Yes. 

And that the climate is infinitely more favourable to that cultivation, than the 
climate of Ireland ? — Y es ; it is warmer. 

Are you aware that a very great proportion of tobacco consumed in France is 
imported from this country circuitously, being the growth of the United States and 
other countries, and directly also from the United States? — I am aware of that to 
some extent. 

Are you aware that in France the sale of tobacco is a monopoly? — Yes. 

A strict monopoly ? — Y es. 

Do you think that they could secure the collection of the revenue on the tobacco 
grown in France, if it was not a monopoly? — I understand the duty or the revenue 
on tobacco in France, is collected by a combinatiou of police and fiscal authority ; 
but I am satisfied that if an excise establishment was required exclusively to watch 
over tobacco, extended as that cultivation would be over the whole kingdom, it 
would be impossible without such a combination. 

It is obvious, from what you have already stated as to the time, that every field 
must be under the inspection of an exciseman for at least four weeks, and that the 
owners of the field could not begiu gathering the lower leaves until the exciseman 
was present to superintend the gathering, must not that be the case? — I should 
think, if the excise department would require that very vigilant attention, the pre- 
sence of the officer would be necessary, unless they would depend on the honour of 
the grower, as in hops. 

Do you think it possible for any revenue to be collected on the honour of the 
parties growing the article which is subject to such an excise? — I am inclined to 
think, from the little knowledge I have had of the manner in which the duty on 
hops is collected, that some arrangement might be made by which the duty on 
tobacco might be collected in the same way. 

Does the gathering of the hops take so long a time, or begin at desultory or 
broken intervals, like that of tobacco ? — I am not sufficiently acquainted with the 
details of the hop cultivation to exactly answer that query. 

Are you aware what the duty on hops is, compared with the duty proposed to be 
565. B 3 taken 
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Mr. (alien ou tobacco ?— The duty on hops, I behove, is 1 1. 1 s. per cwt. or someth, 

Thomas Drodigan. nea r that amount, whereas a duty on tobacco would of course be vastly great 

x v. » The duty on hops is about one-sixth or one-seventh of the value of the Jj i 

21 May, the duty on tobacco is proposed to be about live times the value of the arth ’ 

l8 ‘°‘ vvould that difference make any difference in the strictness which would be reai/wi 

on the part of the revenue to guard against fraud?— It must unquestionably h 
admitted that there is a greater temptation for a violation of the law when the V 

would be so high. 1 am ready to concede that. m 

Would it be attended with any difficulty in the cultivation of tobacco, that tl 
parties growing these crops should have to advance the duty as soon as the cron? 
ripe ?— I am inclined to think it would require too large an advance of capital f 
the generality of the Irish cultivators, and if such an arrangement were required it 
would consequently throw the cultivation into the hands of the opulent, into the 
hands of persons of capital who would have the means of advancing that duty. 

Supposing the trade was perfectly free in tobacco, and we gave a bounty of six- 
pence a pound on all tobacco grown in this country, do you think there would be 
any grown? — I think not for sometime; until such improvement be made in the 
selection of the variety or species suited to our climate, that would enable us to so 
far improve the quality as to render Irish or native tobacco suitable to the taste of 
the people ; but I am satisfied that great improvement can be made in such selec- 
tion. I consider the matter has been only so far in a course of experiment, and 
I am so satisfied upon that point, that I made an effort this year to procure some 
seed from Amersfort, near Utrecht, in Holland. The tobacco grown there, has the 
reputation of being the best in Europe, in point of quality and perfume; it has been 
so stated by the Abbe lleynal, who is the first author that directed my attention 
to that variety, it has the peculiar property of absorbing the inferior tobacco grown 
in the other parts of Holland, so rich is its perfume. Our tobacco labours under 
this defect, that to be used it must be absorbed by American tobacco, and if we 
can procure that variety so abounding in perfume I am inclined to think an article 
might be procured that would bring a higher price, and consequently bear a higher 
duty. 

What do you mean by “ absorbed by American tobacco r” — It must he mixed with 
it in the manufacture. 

If you think 6d. bounty would not be .sufficient at present, what bounty do you 
think would be sufficient to promote the growth in this country under the circum- 
stances which the Committee submitted in the former question ? — I have stated 
it is generally considered in Ireland, and it is my impression, that a duty of is. 8 i 
which has been proposed by a resolution of the House of Commons would prove 
prohibitory at present by reason of the difference of quality, the inexperience ot the 
persons engaged in the cultivation, and the risks to which that inexperience renders 
them liable. 

Is not that duty of i s. 8 d. while the foreign is subject to a duty of 3s. equivalent 
to a bounty of 1 s. 4 d. in a pound ? — It amounts to that. 

Would a bounty of 1 a. 4 d., supposing thereto he no duty at all, and the trade 
perfectly free, be sufficient to insure a competition between the Irish grower and 
the foreign grower?— It would, under such circumstances ; but it is generally con- 
sidered in Ireland that the premium, as you cull it, of is. 4 d. is not sufficient under 
the present arrangement, as the article which wc produce is not of that quality 
which altogether suits the taste of the people ; nor is it of that quality that probatt 
we may be enabled to produce after some time, by the introduction of those varied 
th^t would better suit our soil and climate. . 

You stated you thought in Ireland the improvement might be made to su 
extent as to induce a considerable cultivation of tobacco, provided a faireDCOurag 
ment was given ? — Yes. . ^ 

And even to the extent of their being able to stand a competition with c 1 
countries producing this article. Do you' think the uncertainty of the clini 
Ireland and the other disadvantages, natural disadvantages under which J 1 
labours as compared to some countries in which tobacco is grown, 
pensated by any improvement of skill in the cultivation of it ?—I L 
considerably compensate ; but so confirmed is the taste of the people ot tn» ^ 
for the use of prime Virginia tobacco it will certainly he a long * , 
native tobacco will find its wav into general consumption, unless 11D P® 
cheapness. “ .fort » 

You have mentioned also this prime article that is grown at Atnersio > 
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tobacco, in the estimation of the continent, at all equal to the lest tobaccos of Mr. 
the New World? — In answering that question I must be guided by the opinion of Tllomas Brodigau. 
a very celebrated manufacturer of tobacco in Ireland, which is Mr. Lundy Foot, ' ~ " 

vvhose snuff is so celebrated ; I heard him state at a meeting of the Committee on 
Tobacco Cultivation at the Dublin Society, that he had seen some of this Amersfort 
tobacco, and that he considered it to be by far the best tobacco of the continent of 



.Europe. ... 

The question is, whether it would stand a competition with the tobacco of the 
New World?— Of Virginia? 

Yes. — I am inclined to think from the strong predilection which the people of 
this country have for Virginia tobacco, the Amersfort tobacco would not immedi- 
ately suit their taste, and the people of the continent use tobacco in the mode 
of smoking when it is used in other forms in this country. 

Go to Amsterdam : is it not the fact that no tobacco grown in Ireland here bears 
so high a price as the American tobacco at Amsterdam ? — Not having been at 
Amsterdam, I am not able to answer that question. 

You have said you think it would require too large a capital if growers of 
tobacco were forced to advance the duty to which it would be liable, if is. 8 d. on 
the pound was charged as soon as the crop was prepared for the market ? — Yes. 

In what way would you propose to secure the tobacco from fraud or from smug- 
gling, if the duty was not to be paid until the tobacco was actually sold for con- 
sumption ? — I directed my attention to the consideration of that subject, because 
I consider that to be the great difficulty of the question, and after giving the 
matter all the consideration that lay in my power, I gave the result in a paper which 
I had the honour of submitting to His Majesty’s Government, through Mr. 
Dawson of the Treasury, in which I gave the outline of a Bill that appeared to 
me to be applicable to the state of society in Ireland for the collection of revenue 
from native tobacco. 

In what warehouses would you stow it ? — I proposed that all tobacco, when cured, 
should be transferred from the premises of the grower to a store appointed in the 
district to serve as a King’s store, and the duty should be chargeable on the article 
on its getting into the hands of a manufacturer as it is now payable on the taking 
of foreign tobacco out of bond. 

Who is to be at the expense of providing the store? — I should think the Govern- 
ment in the first instance, but charging at the same time storage for the article as a 
means of reimbursement. 

How many ports in England are what arc called tobacco ports ? — I believe they 
are limited. 

To how many ? — I do not know how many in England, but in Ireland there are 
only some of the leading ports into which tobacco can be imported. 

If you were informed there were only eight ports in the United Kingdom in Great 
Britain in which tobacco was permitted to be imported, and it was found impossible 
to secure the collection of such a high duty as amounts to about 1,000 per cent, on 
the price of the article, if the tobacco was imported into a greater number of ports, 
do you believe it would be found possible to secure the duty if it was warehoused in 
every district in Ireland? — I should think it would be equally possible as it has 
been found convenient to collect duty from spirits distilled in various districts in 
Ireland. 

How much per cent, is the amount of duty charged on spirits ? — I believe the 
present duty on whiskey is about 100 per cent.; formerly it was more, it was 
300 per cent. 

If it was permitted to persons in England as well as in Ireland to cultivate 
tobacco, have you any reason to believe that the climate and the soil of England 
would be found so much more favourable to it as to make it likely that the cultiva- 
tion would ultimately settle in England rather than in Ireland ? — I am inclined to 
think, notwithstanding the greater heat of the climate in England, and probably the 
greater shelter and natural fertility of some particular districts, the greater cheapness 
of labour in Ireland would give the Irish people a superiority, so much of the 
expense of the crop depends on labour. 

Between the period of the tobacco plant, the early stage of its growth and its 
maturity, is there no care in picking the leaves and taking off the inferior leaves, so 
as to give greater strength and greater value to the better leaves of the tobacco 
plant? — Certainly there is ; there must be a constant pruning of the plants. 

The leaves so pruned would be used as tobacco, would they not? — I should 
mink not. 

Sty}* B 4 Might 
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Might they not be used as inferior tobacco, or secreted for the purpose of v 
with the tobacco that would have been charged with a duty?— The practic*^ 
take off what are technically called Suckers ; they are the small leaves that 15,10 
forth between the parent stalk and the large or merchantable leaf, and that 
sucker may. be considered as the embryo of the seed vessels. Sllia “ 

And this practice of taking off the small leaves or suckers is tober^-.t 
resorted to during the whole growth ?— Yes. 0nstat % 

Now, supposing it to be necessary for the protection of the revenue to secure th 
destruction of these small leaves, or their not being secreted by the labourers ; 
ployed, or used in any manner, would it not also be necessary that during the whT 
period of cultivation, from the first planting almost to its maturity, the excises * 
should always be by the side of the cultivator ?— Those suckers only appear whe" 
the plant has considerably advanced in its growth. 

Taking it at any stage, from the moment you begin to pick the suckrs vou 
must have the exciseman with you r — I do not think that is necessary, because the 
suckers are really worth nothing, and even if fermented, I believe they possess verv 
little of the qualities of tobacco, because the tobacco will not then have attained iu 
maturity. 

You will perceive the Committee have assumed the necessity of guarding 
the revenue, of seeing what becomes of all these small leaves, and to prevent 
them being introduced into consumption ; because, otherwise, you will perceive 
that the leaves, instead of being picked at their first period when they are mere 
suckers, might be allowed to grow to a good large size ; at some given stage of their 
growth they would make tobacco ; and if it is left to the honour and option of the 
grower to select these useless leaves at whatever period he thinks proper, of course 
that tobacco would find its way as an inferior article, but as a duty free article into 
the market. Will not that be so? — I am of opinion that such a practice as se- 
creting the leaves where they would be so much exposed to observation in the 
drying and fermentation, would not take place if proper penalties were to be in- 
flicted for any such violation of duty or of the law’. 

But those penalties and observations must all bo on the part of the officers of 
excise ; individuals not authorized would not be turning informers and collecting 
penalties?— I should think there would be so much difficulty in secreting and in drying 
these inferior leaves, and they would be necessarily so much exposed to a long 
course of observation, it would be next to impossible to secrete them without disco* 
very, when there would be any thing like penalties for such conduct, or a reward for 
information. 

You said that before the picking it was necessary that there should be pruning; 
how long before the picking is it necessary that the pruning should commence, the 
regular pruning which you say they require? — I think when the plant is about half 
grown it is necessary to commence the operation of pruning, for there is a constant 
tendency on the part of the plant to throw out those suckers or embryo seed 
vessels. 

How long is that before the cropping? — I should think six weeks. 

It has been stated there might be a possibility of fraud being committed; the 
suckers are pulled off for the general improvement of the crop? — They are. 

If the suckers were allowed to grow to Ibis large size for the purpose of fraud, 
as has been stated, that would actually injure the. real crop? — Yes. 

Would it be worth the while of growers to commit that fraud at the risk of de- 
stroying the principal crop? — I think it would not. ,, 

Then that fraud is not likely to be committed r — I think it is a fraud that wou 
not be likely to be committed if proper penalties attached to any attempt to cone 
tobacco in that way. . 

Would the attempt at the fraud correct itself by the injury it would do to * 
general crop ? — I think it would. 

But as to the extent to which he might commit that fraud, would I not the e ^ 
be, he might convert his crop into an inferior crop for the payment of 
that he would get another crop which would pay no duty at all?— I am d,s P ^ 
say the value of the suckers when fermented and brought into tobacco wo 
so inferior, they would not compensate the risk or deterioration. 

The question was, supposing they were allowed to grow until they 
larger?— They are always very small. . u first 

Inasmuch as the grower of tobacco must have constant access to m ^ ^ 
for pruning, second for taking oft' the suckers and small leaves, what is ^ 
security that he or his men, by mistake if you will, by mere inadvertency, ^ 
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take off large leaves instead of small ones? — Why that is to suppose that the grower Mr, 

is disposed & to cheat and defraud the revenue. Thomas Brodigan ^ 

Are the leaves, if plucked unripe, capable of being cured so as to make I~ivf 

a merchantable quality? — In answer to that question, I beg to say that the *1830. 

arowers do not consider any green or growing tobacco will prove of any value 
il it be not allowed to attain that stage when it exhibits the ordinary symptoms 
of maturity. 

Could not all these defects, with respect to the collection of the revenue, be 
avoided by imposing an acreable tax instead of a tax by the pound on the 
produce ? — Such a plan of collecting the revenue from native tobacco has been put 
forth and has been canvassed in Ireland, and it certainly is attended with some 
difficulty. 

Could not these difficulties be avoided by an acreable tax instead of a pound 
tax? — If the value of the crop were to be estimated by its apparent luxuriance, 
weight or produce, in that case the duty might be levied on the acre. 

Cannot the difficulties that have been expressly referred to be avoided by an 
acreable tax? — Yes, I think they could. 

You say the question of an acreable tax has been debated in Ireland, and 
the difficulties were suggested to it ; state what those difficulties were r — The 
principal difficulty which seems to exist in the way of collecting the duty by 
an acreable tax, is the great uncertainty of the crop, and the hazard which the 
cultivator would be exposed to, if chargeable with an acreable duty, when by an 
early frost, by a storm or other accident of that nature, the quality and quantity of 
the tobacco may be injured. 

What answer do you give to those objections? — I thought therefore, as far as 
I have been able to apply my mind to the consideration of those objections, that 
the best mode of estimating the duty would be at so much per pound on the cured 
article, as it is possible that an indivudual from inexperience may sustain a total 
loss in the fermentation. 

Are those objections, which are made to the levying a tax per acre, of such a 
nature that you think they would discourage the effectual growth of the tobacco ? — 

1 think so ; they might have that effect in its infantine state. 

So far as the uncertainty of the produce is concerned in a crop, do you see any 
objection to an acreable value being set upon it? — I think the difficulty which has 
been stated, as to the insecurity of the revenue, would be perhaps best guarded 
against by an acreable tax ; but I think that an acreable tax would prove rather 
harsh in its operation, because an individual would become chargeable for a crop, 
the whoie of which might be lost through error in the fermentation or curing process. 

The question would rather he this ; supposing there was no fixed acreable tax, 
but the crop was valued yearly in the same manner as a titheable crop is valued, 
bv some competent surveyors between the public and grower of tobacco, would that 
mode of levying the duty be satisfactory and efficient ? — I think such an arrange- 
ment might be made, but at the same time the cultivator must have fair allowance 
made to him for all the accidents and contingencies to which the crop may he liable. 

Are you acquainted with the trade in foreign tobacco? — Yes. 

Do you know whether the smuggling in Ireland is carried on to a very great 
exteut? — It has been carried on to a very great extent, but I have reason to think 
it has latterly diminished considerably. The general opinion in Ireland is, that 
diminution of smuggling of foreign tobacco has been produced in a great degree by 
the cultivation of Irish tobacco. 

If that be the case, that smuggling has very much decreased as you say, it appears 
by the returns made to Parliament 1794 to 1804, the average consumption of duty- 
paid tobacco exceeded six millions of pounds per annum, the population since 
mat period having doubled, yet the duty paid on the consumption is now only four 
millions per annum, how do you account for that, if smuggling has decreased ? — 

1 account for that, by the increase of the duty. 

Is the use of tobacco diminished in Ireland ? — I think it has : I think the con- 
sumption of foreign tobacco has considerably diminished in Ireland in consequence 
pou d ^ °^ ut y fr° m Dir standard of 1812, which was 2 s. per pound to 45. per 

j [ s habit less general among the lower orders of making use of the tobacco? — 
are say there may be as many individuals using tobacco now as there ever was 

‘oiem Ireland, but in consequence of the very high price of tobacco, occasioned 
C ■ first 
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Mr . first by the war, and consequent dearness of the raw material, and secondly h i 
Thomas Brodigan. high duty of 4s. per pound, the people have been thrown into a narsim™;« 

\ 1 economical mode of using it. us °* 

21 May, Since 1794, has not the general condition of the lower orders becom : 

183°- proved?— Of course, my observations do not extend so far back as 1794 ' 16 iin ‘ 

As long as you have had an opportunity of being acquainted with Ireland 5 
The condition of the agricultural part of the people may be nearly equal to lT 
it has been within my observation : that; has arisen from the concurrence of f a y 
able seasons, and the cheapness of potatoes for a few years back, an article u2 
with them, is the great staff of life. 

The duty is now 3.9. a pound on foreign tobacco? — Yes. 

Is it not a part of the regulations, that half the profit of any smuggled tobacco 
that may be seized, goes to the seizing officer ? — 1 believe there is some arrangement 
of that kind. 

Is it not another regulation, that no smuggled tobacco when seized shall be sold 
for less than the duty ?— 1 believe there is such an arrangement, because I have 
heard of tobacco having been burnt that was not of a quality to pay the duty. 

That being the case, the seizing officer gets 1 ,9. Gd. on every pound sold; is it 
not so, if he gets half? — Certainly. 

At least 1 s. 6 d. ? — Yes. 

Now supposing the seizing officer was in concert with a party, clandestinely 
introducing this tobacco, and that he agreed to give him ninepence as his share of 
the moiety to which lie the seizing officer would be entitled, would not that be 
a very good trade ? — To the smuggler it would ; he would have one hundred per 
cent, on the article. 

Then the result of the present duty as to the temptation to fraud, is twofold: 
first, the high price that the smuggler can get if lie introduces it clandestinely, and 
sells it for his own account; and secondly, the profit of one hundred per cent, that he 
is sure of, even if lie introduces it in collusion with any other parties who get half 
the sale profit when it is put up by the revenue, in consequence of its having been 
seized and condemned : Is not that so? — Certainly. 

You have stated, if the trade was perfectly free, you consider the tithes would 
be the principle impediment to prevent the Irish grower from competing with the 
forcigu growers?— -I have stated tithe as one of the reasons, and the difference of 
quality of course is the other. 

You have stated that the cost per acre of cultivating tobacco, is 17 L i6i. 6d, 
and of that 17/. lli.v. fir/., 3 s. fir/, is the only part of that you put to tithes r- 
That calculation is founded on a supposition, that the lithe composition has taken 
place in parishes where the tobacco bus been cultivated. 

Is it not most probable the cultivation of tobacco, if it took place at all, would 
take place in those parishes where the composition has taken place ?— It would 
certainly be a very great advantage to cultivate tobacco where there would be so 
low a charge for tithe. 

Then (i d. is in fact the fair proportion to give to the expenses arising outof 

the tithe ? — Founded on the tithe composition. 

As you estimate' that the fair growth per acre would be about 1,000 lbs., this 
3,9. ( )d . on the 1,000 lbs. would only be two-tenths of a farthing per lb.; can two- 
tenths of a farthing per ll>. be considered as any material discouragement to 
growth of tobacco?— I consider that when the tithe would be regulated by p 
C omposition Act, that it; would prove a very small discouragement indeed; bu m 
those parishes where the tithe composition lias not taken place, such very hea . 
charges have been made for tithe on tobacco, that it operates seriously to 
injury of the Irish growers. ^ ^ 

Has not the composition taken place over nearly the half of Ireland • r ~*. a ' n . (0 
aware of the extent to which the Tithe Composition Act may have been came 
operation in Ireland, but in the county of Wexford, which has been the pnj r 
seat of tobacco cultivation, the charge? for tithe lias been from oL to 9 



aui u. nn05fid 

In your calculation of the cost of tobacco also much per acre, you n& ve 
the tithes were only 3.9. Gd. 011 17/., consequently the tithe on your c ^ ^ ^ 
scarcely any thing? — 1 have stated under the tithe composition, the cliarg 
would be so small as to be scarcely worth taking into consideration. ^ 

I)o you know of any labourers having been brought from Virginia 101 v ^ 
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of oivinfT instructions for the modes of planting tobacco in Ireland ? — I have not ; Mr. 

bafl know there are some people in the county of Wexford who have been residents Thomu Brodigan. 

in Virginia. I met a gentleman in the town of Enniscorthy who had resided a v 1 

considerable time in Virginia and who is a landholder in the county of Wexford. ai May, 

I have had conversations with him. 3 

You do not know whether there are any labourers brought from Virginia then ? — 

Labour in Virginia is performed by slaves ; the only person who could be brought 
over would be an overseer. I have not heard of any such persons being introduced ; 
the culture in Wexford took its rise from individuals who had’ been residents in 
Virginia. 

Are you aware of what the amount of duty arising from tobacco in the United 
Kingdom is? — I understand the revenue from tobacco for the year 1829 ending 
the 5th of January, was 2,793,000 1 . and the amount of the revenue for the last year, 
ending the 5th of January 1830, amounted to 2,858,000/. making a difference of 
65,000/. ol increase on the total revenue of tobacco in the United Kingdom. 

Do you imagine, that supposing a duty on tobacco was made on what was grown 
at home, such as would enable you to cultivate tobacco in Ireland, that the same 
revenue would be raised from that which is now raised from foreign tobacco ? — 

Under proper regulations the consumption would so far increase as to compensate 
for any loss of duty ; and it is my opinion, as I have stated in a petition which has 
been presented to the House of Commons, that if the duty on foreign tobacco were 
reduced to 2 s., which was the standard of 1 812, and the duty on native tobacco to 
be of a small amount during the infancy of the culture, and gradually to increase 
as it became matured, the revenue would ultimately increase. That supposition has 
been founded on official data that have been laid before the House of Commons, 
the result of which I have given in the petition alluded to. 

That opinion is not an answer to the question ; inasmuch as that opinion 
refers to what would be the increased consumption, supposing the duty on foreign 
tobacco was diminished ; but the question is, if the duty on foreign tobacco was 
left os it is, and a duty placed on home tobacco, such as would enable the home 
growers to compete successfully witfy the foreigner, which would of course not 
involve any diminution of price, do you imagine a duty so raised would be equiva- 
lent to the present duty raised upon foreign tobacco ? — I am inclined to think that 
the gross amount of revenue derived from tobacco, whether foreign or native, would 
not diminish, inasmuch as the mixture of Irish tobacco with foreign, would lower 
the price of the consumer, and induce a greater consumption. 

Now do you imagine uuder these circumstances the price would be lowered ? — 

Irish tobacco would of course be sold at a cheaper rate than foreign tobacco, sup- 
posing it would be subject to a lower rate of duty ; and in the competition of trade 
the mixture of foreign with native tobacco would have a tendency to lower the price 
to the consumer, and that low price would induce a greater consumption. 

Why should it be sold at a lower rate, when we suppose that the home grower 
would only pay that reduction of duty which will enable him to compete with the 
foreign grower; in other words, that he would pay that difference in duty which 
will make up to him the increased cost which he is put to for growing that tobacco 
at home, over what it costs to grow such tobacco in the United States ^ — Without 
allowing for the quality, the mere difference in the cost of production would not be 
such as would induce that great consumption. 

If therefore there was no increased consumption, the loss to the revenue would be 
increased by the quantity of home grown tobacco which paid the diminished duty, 
would it not? — I conceive the revenue could only be maintained by an augmented 
consumption arising from a reduction of the two articles, when combined in the 
manufacture. 



Which augmented consumption could only take place in consequence of a dimi- 
nished price, and the very proposition with which we have started, does not involve 
any diminished price ? — Without a diminution in the price, there could be no in- 



crease of consumption in my opinion. 

And there must be a loss of revenue of course ? — In such case there will be a loss 
of revenue equal to the difference of duty that may exist on native tobacco so far 
as it may substitute foreign tobacco in domestic consumption. 

If the result of allowing tobacco to be cultivated in Ireland at a duty we will 
suppose of 1 s. per pound should involve a loss to the present revenue derived from 
he duty on foreign tobacco, to the amount of 2 or 300,000/. do you think-there would 
a wilUn guess in the people in Ireland to pay in taxes to make good this loss? — 



C 2 



I think 
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Mr. . . 

Thomas Brodigan. portion of wages by the application of capital to the cultivation of tobacco 

' v any other article ; a larger portion reverts to him from that production than f 

21 May, any other article that may be introduced into the agriculture of these couniri l 
l8 3°- Are there banks in your neighbourhood ? — No, not nearer than Dublin. ^ 

Then if a man has only 100 /. capital, and he requires 150/. or 200/ fo l 
growing of this particular crop, how would ho obtain that additional capital he J M 
require ? — The agricultural class seldom indulge in that kind of accommodation m 
in my neighbourhood. Whatever labour or whatever cultivation they are ensjasai 
in, must be conducted on real capital. ^ 

Yon say there is no accommodation of banks ; you say this crop must be confined 
to the opulent classes, the growing this crop ? — I have stated in my former evidence 
that the cultivation would be confined to the opulent, if an advance of duty were 
required, because it would require such an advance of capital ; at present it extends 
to people of various degrees of property, cottagers, small farmers, and people of 
small means. 

The cultivation of this crop only requires the first outlay of capital, the produce 
of it repays back what has been the first extra expenditure? — It does. 

It only requires a small amount of extra capital which was required in the first 
crop, which will be repaid eventually ? — Yes. 

You stated you had three acres and something more of tobacco ; how many 
people do you employ on those three acres, and what are the ages of the persons you 
employ? — I have stated, as far as I can judge, that an English acre may give em- 
ployment to about six persons for six months in the year for tobacco cultivation; 
at the same time I stated I was not governed by that calculation, as I brought in 
an indefinite number of people, according to the urgency of the operation. Now 
sometimes I had 50, sometimes I had only half that number, and I think I may say 
I had on the average of the season, perhaps thirty persons, or from that to forty, 
employed in tobacco cultivation. 

How many persons had you under twelve years of age? — 1 had none under twelve 
years of age ; I do not like taking in children under that age, they are so heedless. 
At what age? — From twelve to fifteen. 

In the management of three acres of wheat, how many persons can you employ, 
and could you employ persons of that age? — The only labour attending on wheal 
farming is this ; the putting in the crop, and weeding it in the summer season; that 
is an operation that some people perform, others do not, according as they are 
careless or not of their crops. 

To what sort of crop is that laud mnv devoted which would be employed for the 
growth of tobacco ? — The ordinary com crops of the country. 

Is it the best species of corn land that would he devoted to this ? — It is, in shel- 
tered situations. 

What is the annual outlay on the land which is now devoted to the cultivation of 
the best com crops? — The capital required in the cultivation of corn lands. 

You have given the annual outlay on the land for a tobacco crop, give the annual 
outlay on land devoted to u wheat crop ? — Suppose one acre of wheat, the first 
outlay is the previous preparation. 

Ploughing, &c. take an English acre? — Suppose the preparation be potatoes, die 
previous preparation of the soil will nearly resemble that for a tobacco crop, to 
when the seed is placed in the ground, we leave nature to perform the rest, and t 
only labour would be the weeding of the crop before its severance. 

You have stated the preparation by ploughing, cross ploughing, &c. 2/. iotf* 
acre, for tobacco; what do you rate it at on the corn crop? -Supposing the prep* 
ration for wheat to be for a potatoes crop, the previous preparation is the a®* 
tobacco, when the potatoes are putin by the plough in the drill way, 1 si 
take it 2 L 1 0 s. 

What arc your other expenses, your rent is the same ? — The rent is the • 
That is 1/. 10s.?— Yes, the weeding; I have had that operation done p H 
for 2$. Gd. or 3$. per acre. 

The manure ? — That is chargeable on the potatoe crops. ,j str j cl3 

Do you always weed ? — I do"; but I was going to observe, there are many 
where the practice of weeding is not performed. ^cfl 

You have charged forty-eight tons of manure, at 2$. pm* ton > on npcr ops. 
crop, the taking the half of that ? — The other half 1 charge on the succee g 
Hie wheat is chargeable with a certain proportion of that, 
llow much ?— One half of that, say sixpence. 

Manure, 1 1 . 4$. ? — Yes. His 
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The seed? — The next the seed I should say. We generally place about a barrel, Mr. 

that is twenty stone to the Irish acre, that would be twelve stone; supposing seed y ,omas Brodigan.^ 
■vvheatis worth 40 s. per barrel, that would be 24 s. on the English acre. v * 

Your tithes and assessments would be the same ? — I was going to give you a 1830. 
detail of all the charges. The next charge would be the labour of cutting down 
and saving the crop, we get that done for 12 s. in the Irish acre, which may be 
reduced to about 8s. on the English acre ; then the tithe is generally about 12 s. to 
16.?. on the Irish acre, or about nine shillings the English acre. 

Is that all ? — There are the parish assessments which may be about 3 s. an acre, 
and that is 2 s. the English acre. 

Any thing more? — I do not recollect any more. 

You have made the expense of cultivating for wheat, the English acre 7/. 105., 
that of cultivating for tobacco, 17/. 16s. 6 < 1 ., from whence do you contemplate the 
cultivator is to derive this additional to/. 6 s. 6 cl. with which tobacco is to be 
cultivated? — From the greater value of the crop. 

From whence is the capital to come that is to be laid out annually on the land ? 

— The capital must come from his means, but afterwards restored to him by the 
greater value of the crop. 

The capital in the first year before any return is made to the cultivator? — 

It must be advanced by the individual. 

Whence is that capital to be drawn ? — I should think from his means. 

Whence is that capital to come ? — I should think from his means ; I cannot 
conceive unless he have the means, he can embark in such a cultivation. 

From whence can a cultivator, whose whole capital is employed in cultivating 
crops previously, draw this additional capital which is to be devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco? — If you admit that the man who cultivates corn crops, will only 
have that capital which is necessary for corn cultivation, then of course a difficulty 
arises as to where he should get the increased means for tobacco cultivation ; but 
supposing that the individual possesses other property, other means or other resources, 
or has some dormant capital arising from previous savings, in such case lie can 
devote that dormant capital or resources to the cultivation of tobacco. 

And therefore no additional capital to the amount of ten pounds per acre can be 
devoted to the cultivation of tobacco unless that capital be drawn from entirely dif- 
ferent sources? — I should think so ; an individual may have capital, suppose in the 
funds; he may have money at interest; lie may have it out on bond or mortgage, 
and if he found he would derive a larger per centage by the application of that 
capital in tobacco cultivation than he can through the funds or the legal interest of 
the country, his own interest will prompt him to place it where he can get the 
most advantageous return. 

Any money so vested either in the funds or out at interest on mortgage or on 
bond, although so secured to the individual, will it not be in the hands of persons 
employing it in productive occupation ? — I do not think that is exactly the case ; 
suppose money be lent on mortgage, and that the individual who has borrowed that 
money may have spent it, it can scarcely be said to be in any useful occupation in 
his hands. 

Suppose he is called on to pay the money, must he not go into the market and 
borrow it and take out so much money that is already occupied in productive 
labour? — It may be, perhaps, productive, but certainly not in an equal degree in 
the way of producing labour compared with tobacco cultivation. 

As long as money exists in the shape of capital, can it be in what you call that 
state of dormant state to be wholly unproductive? — Individuals generally wish to 
have their money placed in a productive state; it seldom remains dormant. 

Iu point of fact the cultivator of tobacco who applies this additional capital that 
necessary to cultivate tobacco more than to cultivate wheat, can do nothing else 
but transfer this capital from an occupation in one way to this new occupation in 
tobacco r — I should think so. 

*ou stated that you consider there would be a great advantage to the country in 
consequence of a greater amount of labour being employed in the tobacco cultivation, 
fnan is now employed in the cultivation of wheat, what do you consider to be the 
mdex of the prosperous condition of a country, whether it is the more or less return 
or capital employed, or the greater or less number of people employed? — I think 
e prosperity of a country may be considered to depend on, the extent of employ- 
tne . l ' t > an d the happiness and comfort it affords. 

Uo not you consider that the comfort of people, of the labourers of any country, 

565 . C 4 must 
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must be increased according as the rate of profit in that country be hicrh or ; 0 . . 
return for tlie capital employed in it? — The profit arising from the exercis ’ 'f 
capital inay go to a few individuals, without affecting the mass of the populati °! 
and I conceive human happiness is best promoted through a diffusion of capital^ 11 * ’ 
the shape of labour, as affecting the great mass of the population. m 

Would more persons be employed by applying this additional 10/. of capital ne 
acre in cultivating tobacco than if that 1 0/. of capital was employed in any oif^ 
species of agricultural cultivation ? — I think that more persons would be employ'd 
by the application of capital in tobacco cultivation. ^ 

But does not the number of persons employed depend on the amount of capital 
with which those persons arc to be fed and clothed ? — I should think so. ^ 

Then you having supposed that instead of applying 7/. 10.?. to the maintenance 
of agricultural cultivators, 17/. ifitf. (if/, of capital is to be employed to their 
maintenance; will you employ more labourers by employing 1 7?. 16s. 6d. to the 
cultivation of tobacco than if you employed 17/. iGjt. 6 d. to any other species of 
agricultural cultivation?— I should think tobacco has a preference as a means of 
affording occupation. 

Can there be greater means of finding occupation than is exactly proportioned to 
the amount of capital employed? — Without disrespect, I beg to say I do not dis- 
tinctly understand that question. Capital must regulate employment. 

Are you not aware that at present there is a very large unemployed capital ex- 
isting? — I am aw'are of that in England. 

' Do you think that whenever there is a chance of a profitable speculation, 
whether in the cultivation of land or otherwise, a well founded expectation of it, it 
would not attract some of that unemployed capital? — Certainly. 

Do you not therefore think a capital would be introduced into Ireland, a part 
of that unemployed capital, without disturbing any of the capital at present used in 
the cultivation of Ireland ? — I think so. 

You are acquainted with agriculture? — Yes. 

And with the state of husbandry in Ireland, and probably with the state of hus- 
bandry in England ? — I have not a very perfect acquaintance with the state of the 
husbandry in England. My observations have not enabled me to form an accurate 
knowledge of its details. With regard to Ireland I have devoted myself for some 
time back lo agricultural pursuits. 

From your knowledge of the state of husbandry in Ireland, is not there room lo 
employ a very large capital by merely improving the common operations of farming; 
such for instance as drainage and fencing, and putting farm buildings on the land r 
— Y es. 

Therefore, there will be a considerable occupation from the present defective 
state of the husbandry in Ireland of a large amount of capital for a considerable 
time before it is put into any thing like so complete a state as the farming of 
England is? — I think there is great room lor the application of capital in those im- 
provements. 

Are you of opinion that it would bo preferable to employ any part of the capital 
of Ireland in cultivating tobacco, to employing it in the giving that improved system 
of husbandry in Ireland which is essential," in order that the land may produce what 
it is capable of producing? — I think there is no means of employing capital that mil 
afford, as I have stated before, so large a share of occupation. 

What is the average produce of an acre of wheat in Ireland? — They consider 
eight barrels on an Irish acre as a fair proportion. 

What is the barrel? — Twenty stone. The average produce is a ton weight on 
the Irish acre. 

Suppose the English or Scotch system of farming was introduced, of alternate 
green crops, and proper farm buildings also built, and the land that now produces tnese 
eight barrels an acre, were brought to produce what it is capable of produciogi « 
would you then say would be the average? — I believe the average of the country, 
embracing the fallowed lands, is not more than eight barrels: for myself J en ^ 
your to practice the improved modes of husbandry of England and Scotland, as 
as they apply to our soil, and I cannot say that we are able to augment the pro 
so much as has been promised by that system. , > eor 

.What produce had you on wheat, the best crop you had ? — I have had 
thirteen barrels of wheat and more, on favoured situations in favourable season ■ 
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Mr. Thomas Brodigan again called in; and Examined. 



YOU stated, that six men might be employed for six months in cultivating an Mr. 

acre of tobacco ? — Six persons, old or young. Thomas Brodigan. 

Might three persons be employed for a whole year in the cultivation of ail acre ' ' 

of tobacco?- -Why the labour would not be required during the whole of the year. 24. May, 

It amounts to the same thing. 1 3 °* 

Is that an Irish or an English acre ? — An English acre. 

What wages do you calculate, in that case, for each individual ? — I will state the 
wages that I have been in the habit of paying. I employ children from twelve 
years of age to fifteen or sixteen, boys and girls, and even full grown women, at 2 s. 
a week, or 4 d. a day ; as to my able labourers, who are engaged with me the whole 
vear round, I pay l s. per day, winter and summer, embracing the whole year; but 
wheu I have occasion for extra hands in the summer months, when there is a dearth 
of labour, I only pay 10 d. per day, which is the currency of the country. It may 
be necessary to mention, that labour is a good deal cheaper in the district in which 
I reside, than in the county of Wexford, which has been the principal seat of 
tobacco cultivation. 

Where do you reside ? — In the neighbourhood of Drogheda, in the county of 
Meath. 

You were asked several questions relative to the profitable employment of capital 
in the cultivation of tobacco ; is it your opinion, or is it not, that tobacco may be 
profitably cultivated in Ireland, provided the duty is not too high ?— Such is my 
opinion. 

Decidedly? — Decidedly, both as regards the application of capital on the one 
hand, and the great advantage it affords, in the way of employment to the poor, on 
the other. 

Such being the case, would you or not consider it a hardship, if you were to be 
prevented by either a positive prohibition, or by any duty amounting to a prohibition, 
from cultivating that in your ground, which you think the soil and climate, and the 
habits of the inhabitants, are calculated to produce? — I would consider it a very 
great hardship, a very great grievance indeed. 

Do you consider the amount of duty proposed, twenty-pence in the pound, would 
amount to a prohibition ? — The duty which has been proposed by a Resolution of 
the House of Commons, has been twenty-pence, and it appears to be the general 
impression in Ireland, that such a duty is prohibitory; and such is my opinion, for 
the reasons stated in my former evidence, that the value or price of tobacco hereto- 
fore sold in Ireland, has scarcely made an average of twenty-pence; so that paying 
a duty of twenty-pence, would leave nothing for the cultivator. 

Would you consider any sum, more than half the amount of the present duty, 
amounting to a prohibition? — I would consider it as having a prohibitory 
tendency. 

Would you, supposing it to be ten-pence, continue the cultivation of tobacco ? — 

I would. 



Would you, if it was eleven-pence? — At a shilling, I should hesitate very much 
whether I should cultivate it. 

And above a shilling? — I would abandon it until we made those improvements 
of which I know the culture to be susceptible ; it is now in its infancy, and I am 
satisfied, through experience, we should be able to lessen the expenditure attendant 
on the cultivation of the crop. 

Do you consider the Irish labourers, and the lower orders of Irish, are adverse to 
e cultivation of tobacco, as interfering with the corn acre crop or potatoe crop, as 
t’S.o'w manure? — As far as my observation has gone, I have never found any 
sQ cn disposition on the part of the labourers ; on the contrary, they would consider 
suppression of the culture in iny neighbourhood, a great evil, as it would deprive 
111 of positive employment and support during the summer months, when they 
4re “^rly destitute of occupation. 

^ ill not your answer, that the tobacco may be profitably cultivated if the duty 
, .P ot to ° high, apply equally to the cultivation of the vine or any other com- 
y to which a protecting duty is given, if you carry that protecting duty fan 
® D enough 
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Mr. enough ? — I consider that there is no analogy between the cultivation of tobacc 
Thbmas Brodigan. the v j ne . t0 produce the vine in our climate, is impossible without the aid of 

' whereas tobacco can grow in very great luxuriance, and in quantity Derhan^i 
*8 3 of’ to tropical climates, in the open field; the only difference to our prejudice? 

regard to it at present, is, as to the quality. Ilc 

Do you not contemplate, in saying that you would abandon the cultivation if th 
duty was above a shilling, that there should be a protecting duty on tobacco to k 
extent of two shillings ; and would not that two shillings be, according to the calc * 
lation you have already given, a protecting duty to the amount of from 400/ t 
600/. per cent, on the article grown? — It would. 

Are you aware of any other commodity, the production of home growth to 
which a protecting duty to that extent is given ? — I am not. 

Do you think that a protecting duty upon wine, to the extent of from 400/ to 
600/. percent, on making wine, might not enable persons to make wine of home- 
growth, the grapes being grown under glasses ?— 1 am so little acquainted with the 
expense of the culture of the vine under glass, or of the process of making of wine, 
that I really cannot well answer that question. 

Would not such a system of protecting duty on articles of from 400 1 . to 6ooi 
per cent, if carried to its full extent on all commodities, be likely almost entirely 
to supersede the importation of articles by foreign commerce? — I consider, as an 
extreme possibility, that by very high protecting duties, we might be able to super- 
sede the necessity of foreign importation; but I contemplate this system of pro- 
tection of tobacco cultivation would only be required during its infant state, until 
we shall have acquired, in the first place, an economical mode of cultivation, and 
until we have secured to us the variety or species best suited to our climate, which 
important consideration has not yet been sufficiently experienced. On that subject, 
I addressed a paper to the Dublin Society, for the purpose of directing their atten- 
tion to the varieties that might be cultivated with advantage in this climate, and 
that inquiry has been referred to the botanist of the institution, who has got in- 
structions to experiment this year all the varieties and species that may be cultivated 
in this climate, with a view to ascertaining their relative produce and quality. 

You have stated, in Virginia the produce was about 1,200 pounds per English 
acre ? — Yes. 

And in making your calculation as to Irish tobacco, which you thought could be 
grown at four-pence to sixpence per lb., you have taken the yielding per English 
acre at about the same quantity, do you calculate that, under any improved systen 
of cultivation, the yielding of tobacco grown in Ireland could exceed that grown ia 
Virginia? — I do not. 

Then you do not suppose that by any improved system of cultivation, you could 
make the quantity materially exceed the quantity yielded in Virginia?— We bare 
had instances where the average produce has exceeded the statement I bare 
made of 1,200 lbs. which I consider to be about the average of Virginia, and ra- 
ther above the average of Ireland ; 1 ,000 lbs. is the average of Maryland, and 
which if I said the average of Maryland and Ireland was the same it would be 
about the truth. 



In making the calculation you should speak of the average ? — Of an average- 
Then you do not think, by any increased length of time, the quantity produced 
could materially exceed that 1,200 lbs. per English acre ? — 1 am of that opinion. 

Then it must be (as you do not contemplate any increase of quantity by fflerew 
of time) that you must contemplate the reduction in some of the charges® 
course of years ; on which of the charges is it that you contemplate reduction m 
course of several years?— In improved modes of cultivation. 1 • h of tbe 

You have enumerated all the charges per English acre, now in whicn 
various items comprising the 17/. i(js. 6 cl. is it that you contemplate any w® 
reduction?— 1 consider the reduction would be made by a proper or judM ^ 
tribution of labour : now, in the county of Wexford, the preparation ota ^ 
by the spade; whereas I have introduced horse-labour, as the means ot c _ 
and preparing the soil ; the consequence then of that substitution is, the v 
ence between horse-labour and manual labour. 1 fts & 

To what extent is it that you contemplate a reduction in the 17 ‘ 1 a more 
improved modes of cultivation ? — I have stated that I consider that y 
economical distribution of labour, we might save in that department. . ^ 

How much ? — I am really notable to say, because that would be to g 
lative opinion. You 
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You are not able to say whether there would or not be any material reduction ? — 
I tbiok it is capable of reduction. 

How much ? — I believe, according to my estimate, the amount of labour is 
11/. 5 s., and I think on that sum there might be a reduction. 

But to what extent ? — I really cannot say the extent. 

Wbat is the extreme to which that reduction could go ? — As a matter of opinion? 
It is asked as a matter of opinion ? — I would say as matter of opinion, perhaps 
one-fourth or one-third. 

You have stated, that to suit it to the present taste of the Irish, no tobacco would 
be used without being mixed with the foreign ? — I have so stated. 

To what extent would that be mixed? — As far as I have been able to ascertain, 
Irish tobacco, as far as it has been used in Ireland, has been in the proportion 
of about one-fourth, or 25 per cent., to three-fourths of foreign tobacco. 

The necessity of protecting the growth of English tobacco is only in the same 
way in which it is necessary to protect the growth of English corn ; wheat requires 
protection by the corn laws in the same way as the tobacco does by the tobacco 
laws; it is only in that way, but in a greater proportion, that you require protection 
for the tobacco ? — Yes, it is the same. 

You have said the cultivation of tobacco in Ireland would admit of a profitable 
employment of capital in that way? — Yes. 

Do you think the capital so employed will afford a greater profit than employed 
in other ways ? — I think it will afford a fairer share of remuneration employed in the 
cultivation of tobacco, as compared with any other branch of our agricultural pursuits. 

Do you think it would give a greater return of profit if employed in cultivating 
tobacco ? — Under a reasonable and fair protection I am inclined to think it would. 

Could it be possible there will be a higher rate of profit on capital if every body 
in Ireland who chuses to cultivate tobacco is at liberty to do so ? — I should think 
the profit would in a great degree depend on the extent of the cultivation ; there 
may be an over-production which would destroy the profit. 

If the profit should, at the commencement of the cultivation, be very high, would 
not that circumstance contribute to such extended amount of capital being invested, 
that the rate of profit would be reduced to the level of profit in other trades? — It is 
very probable that the profit upon the capital employed may diminish by the exten- 
sion of the cultivation. 

Do you not think that unless a pledge was given by the government, that no 
alteration of duty should take place for a term of years, the cultivation of the to- 
bacco without any such pledge would be exceedingly hazardous to the cultivator? — 
I consider if the duty were chargeable that it would of course be attended with some 
hazard to the cultivator, because such a rate of duty might be imposed as would 
probably absorb his profit. 

Did you perchance hear of a statement coming from a> Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that he would not consider himself as pledged against any future alteration, if 
he found, that by the system which he intended to recommend, the revenue was 
materially to suffer? — 1 never heard of such a statement. 

If such a statement was made, should you not think that there was great insecurity 
to the cultivator in commencing on a large scale the cultivation of tobacco? — I do 
not think there would be so much of insecurity, because the duty, I presume, would 
only prevail on the growing crop for that year ; if the parties had due notice of 
the change there would be no great risk or insecurity. 

You have contemplated a protecting duty at from 400?. to 600 1. per cent, on 
the article grown. If a large outlay of capital was to take place in preparing for 
the cultivation of tobacco, in building sheds for its drying, would not a great loss 
be inflicted on the cultivator if that protecting duty was reduced from 400/. to 
200 1. for instance, and in that sense would not the cultivation be extremely 
hazardous ? — I am inclined to think there would be no great outlay of capital under 
? v ®®llating state of the law ; but certainly, if an individual was to embark capital 
10 section of offices particularly suitable to the curing of tobacco, he would 
sustain loss in the event of a change amounting to a prohibition. 

nnye you made any extensive oullay on sheds for drying? — Nothing more than 
a ^“ lacat ' on of some of my offices. 

of H' °-n - not t ^ at ar g ument hold good as to every other trade, either in the erection 
istulenes, or in any other trade that requires a great outlay ? — Certainly, 
sreat 6 realer t * ie protection, the greater the amount of protecting duty, the 
§ er would be the hazard, would it not? — Yes, in a vacillating state of the law. 
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. Is not this the period of the year in which you put out the tobacco plant?-Y 
the season may be considered now at its very centre for planting. ' 

Have you made your outlay of expenditure for the present year ?— So far as th 
production of the plants, the previous tillage of the soil, and the purchase of 
manure. 

Would you proceed with your cultivation for this year if the proposed duty * 
to have a retrospective effect? — By no means, I would forego all the expenses and 
sustain considerable loss rather than run the risk of paying the duty proposed’ 
You have grown turnips, mangelwurtzel, hemp and flax?— I have never mown 
hemp nor flax ; I have grown turnips and potatoes. 

The cultivation of any corn or green crop would impoverish the ground, unless 
corrected by the well-directed application of manure, and rotation of crop; would 
not the deterioration of the soil by the growth of tobacco be equally prevented by 
the same means ? — All crops exhaust the soil in a greater or iess degree. I consider 
the exhausting influence of tobacco would be equally corrected by the application 
of manure, as necessary. 

Then you consider a large quantity of manure in the cultivation of tobacco to 
correct the exhausting effects? — Not more than required for potatoes or turnips. 

If a larger quantity of manure was required in a course of tobacco cultivation 
could this be obtained at a distance from a large town, otherwise than by the 
farmer’s adopting an improved system of agriculture? — I must say that the culture 
of tobacco could perhaps be more advantageously conducted in the vicinity of 
a large town, where manure can be supplied ; but at the same time that manure 
under a well-regulated husbandry, can be procured on the premises. 

Upon the premises themselves? — Upon the farmer’s premises. 

This extra quantity of manure must be obtained by a well-regulated course of 
husbandry combining grazing and tillage ; would that have any effect on the quan- 
tity or quality of the com grown in the country ? — I should think it would have 
a beneficial effect. 

At what period of the growth of the tobacco plant is it free from the risk of being 
destroyed by the caterpillar, or the other insects you have mentioned, or is it free 
from that at any period? — The red worm, or wire worm, which I described in my 
former evidence as one of the enemies of the tobacco crop, appears to attack in its 
early stage ; the grub appears to attack it in the next stage ; and the caterpillar 
appears in the month of July, when the plant bus nearly developed itself. 

Then does the Committee understand there is any period at which it is free from 
that risk which has been already alluded tor — The caterpillar does not appear, as 
far as my experience has gone, except in the warm month of July, or perhaps in the 
beginning of August ; but towards the end of the season it does not appear to be 
so prevalent. But in the United States they have got an enemy of the tobacco plant, 
from which it appears we are exempt. 

How many leaves are generally gathered from one plant on an average ?— From 
nine to thirteen. 

On an average, how many days intervene between the ripening of the first and 
last leaves, and how soon must the ripe leaf be pulled ? — The bottom leaves ripen 
first, and the difference in the maturation of the higher leaves, as compared iw® 
the lower, depends on the state of the atmosphere. 

How many days? — I should think about three weeks as the extreme, or perhaps 
four. 

In America, do the Committee understand you to say, the plant is cut d(M 
leaves and all, while on the contrary, in Ireland the leaves are pulled, and tlie s e 
left standing? — Yes. . 

Does the same irregularity take place in the ripening of the leaves in An*n®» 
and if so, how is it they pull up the plant and the leaves at one period ?— it s 
somes happens, from what I have been able to collect, that in case of an irre S 11 J 
in the ripening of the leaves, they resort to the same practice we do; but geo 1 
speaking, they cut down the whole plant. • • does not 

Does the Committee understand that the same irregularity of ripening 
exist in so great a degree in America?— Certainly. . oera llj 

What is done with the stem in Ireland after it is pulled ?— The stem u g f(Jf 
cut down when the leaves are disposed of, tied in bundles, and permitted wj ^ 
fuel; however; I was under an impression something valuable might an ^ 
application of the stem, and for that purpose I had some stems . 

Dublin Society, which were analysed by. Mr. Davy, the professor ot a* that 
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that institution. My object was to ascertain the chemical constituents of the stalk ; Mr; 

and any proportion of useful principle it might contain, such as tanning principle or Thomas Brodigan. 

alcoli ; and on analysis, he did not discover these properties existed in such a de- v ' 

gree as to render the stalk of any considerable importance. 24 May, 

Do you think the general moisture of the climate of Ireland is favourable or l83 °‘ 
unfavourable to the growth of tobacco ?— I should think the moisture of the sum- 
mer is eminently favourable to the growth of it, as the best crops are produced in 
those summers when there is alternate heat and moisture. 

In the actual condition of Ireland, with a large unemployed population, do you 
think the introduction of a plant which requires constant attention in its cultiva- 
tion, likely to deteriorate or improve the condition of the peasantry? — I am in- 
clined to think that the cultivation which requires so much of constant attention is 
likely to improve the habits of the people, by giving them increased habits of 
industry. 

If the duty on home-grown tobacco was one shilling and that of foreign three shil- 
lings, and therefore the protecting duty two shillings, and a thousand pounds, accord- 
ing to your estimate, was grown upon an English acre, would not that be a protect- 
ing duty to the extent of 100 lbs. per English acre? — I think it would not be a pro- 
tecting duty to the extent mentioned ; because the value of the article will not reach 
the amount of foreign tobacco when charged with the foreign duty. 

Is there not a great deal of tobacco smuggled into Ireland? — It has been con- 
sidered there is a great deal of smuggling in tobacco. 

Would not the lowering the duty on foreign tobacco, in a proper proportion of 
the lowering of English tobacco, be a great advantage to you, as it would get rid of 
smuggling, the common enemy of both ? — I think it would not only prove of great 
advantage to the grower of native tobacco, but of immense advantage to the reve- 
nue. In a petition, which I had laid before the House, I have detailed my opinions 
on that point, and it would give me much pleasure if the hon. gentlemen of the 
Committee would have the goodness to have it read, as it explains fully my opinion 
of the impolicy of high duties on foreign tobacco, and the great advantage that 
must arise to the public revenue from the lowering of the duty. 

[The following Paper was delivered in.'] 

PROJECT of a Law to regulate the collection of Revenue from Home-grown Tobacco 
in Ireland, by Thomas Brodigan, of Pilltown, Meath. 

Preamble, 

To express the expediency of encouraging the growth of tobacco, to promote the 
agriculture, and employ the population of the United Kingdom, and that all prohibitory 
and restrictive Acts be repealed. 

2. — All persons about to cultivate tobacco, to give notice in writing of such intention to 
the collector of Excise of the district wherein they reside, on or before the tst day of May; 
specifying the name of the hamlet, townland, parish and barony wherein they reside. 

Penalty for neglect. 

(The proper period for planting is from the 20th May to the 20th June, if later, not 
with advantage.) 

3. — Each person so planting to give in a return to said collector of the quantity of land 
be has planted under tobacco, on or before the 15th August. Penalty for not making such 
return bunded on the survey of a practising surveyor. 

(Tobacco in this climate will commence to exhibit the indications of maturity about 
the 20th or 25th August, if planted early and in favoured situations. The two 
notices, therefore, in clauses two and three, will give the Excise department a 
perfect knowledge of the quantity of land under tobacco, of the names and resi- 
dence of the persons growing it, and probable amount of duty from ah average of 
crops.) 

4— No tobacco in course of drying, fermentation, curing or packing, to be removed 
from the homestead or premises of the person growing the same until the weight of his 
crop is ascertained, and each bale or package duly marked and numbered by the officer ap- 
pointed to weigh in the district. Penalty for removing and forfeiture of the goods. 

5- — Tobacco to be packed in linen or cotton bagging in bales of portable dimensions, an d 
removed at the expense of the grower to the Customs, Excise, or other King’s store of the 
district appointed for the same: a certificate of being weighed, from the weighing officer, 
t0 be a protection in the transmit. 

6.—' Tobacco to be so removed in next days after weighing, and grower to be 

responsible for the amount of duty chargeable on bis crop until the same is lodged under 
Kmg’s lock. J 
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7.— A duty of per pound to be chargeable upon and payable to the P • 

from said tobacco, on taking out of store by manufacturer, and a tare of tXcise 

per cent, allowed for bagging. 

(Thus all tobacco will come under King’s lock; the grower has nothing to do *k 
duty, he sells by sample equally as the importing merchant; all tobacco will 
taken into stock by permit, and to prevent smuggling, all existing penalti« 
over-stock, and existing regulations for the manufacture may remain.) Koa 

As the Act is to affect the agricultural classes, who know little of Excise regulation if 
thus proposed to have i t of a few clauses, as clear and simple as possible. A greater outL 'f 
capital is not required from the grower than what is necessary for the management and 
curing of his crop. All smuggling of Irish tobacco, or a substitution of foreign smneded 
tobacco, for Irish, in the manufacture, is prevented. The revenue is secure, and flow- 
through the ordinary channels ol collection. 

But in carrying this Act into operation, a difficulty seems 10 rest in the increased esta- 
blishment of excise officers required for the inspection of the crops, the weighing of the 
tobacco, and ascertainment of the duty. To obviate this increased charge, I bereave to 
propose that the growth of tobacco may be made a matter of police regulation^ that the 
whole surveillance of die crops of tobacco, and the conservation of the revenue arising from 
it, may be placed under the care of the ordinary constabulary force of the country. Iti$ 
likely the culture of tobacco will extend so as to enter into the economy of the small farmers 
and peasantry on the rich soils and favoured situations of Ireland. To meet this extension 
by an excise establishment, comprehensive with its object, would be to create a charge 
which would perhaps absorb the entire revenue arising from native tobacco. No force 
therefore, is so eligible as that which already pervades the country, and can watch the 
produce of the soil. It may be made a part of the duty of the chief constables of police to 
carry all the clauses of the Act into operation and be the weighing officers for the Crown. 
This duty will not be onerous. A list of persons having tobacco may be served on the 
chiefs of police from the Excise Office; in the ambulations of the men under their charge, 
they may be ordered to watch the crops of those persons and detect any fraudulent 
attempt at rearing or conveying away the tobacco. The period for this surveillance is 
short, and it is of so light a nature as not to interfere with their civil duties. The 
weighing of tobacco may commence about the 25th September and terminate about the 
25th October. There may be deviations, but a month of strict attention is all that ia required 
iu the year. For the greater security of the revenue, provincial and county inspectors, not 
of the police, may be appointed to survey and report upon the growing crops or plantations, 
and ascertain how far the police have performed their duty; and to prevent the possibility of 
evasion or smuggling, the cottage cultivation of half a rod of tobacco free of duty is nowptr- 
mitled in Great Britain should be done away. This protection to the Crown and the 
grower is indispensable as a preservative against smuggling and theft; and a clause may be 
added making it felony, puuishable with imprisonment, or transportation, to break into a 
plantation and steal tobacco in the green state, or pillage it from the premises where caring 
or saved. 

This plan only refers to Ireland, it entails no additional burdens on the state, and is 
equally economical and efficacious. The Crown has a right to exact this service from the 
police being at half the expense of their support; and their only stimulus to exertion should 
be half the penalties and forfeitures under the Act, recoverable by information before ama- 
gistvate, with an appeal to sessions or assizes. In Ireland the constabulary force is under 
the control of the executive, its organization is perfect; in England the old constitutional 
but less efficient system is preserved. I-low far revenue may be collected under that system 
I cannot say, ancl it only remains to assimilate as far as circumstances will permit or the cul- 
tivation may requite. 

With respect to the important question of the amount of excise duty to be imposed oa 
native tobacco, much may be said. The moral improvement of Ireland is of the first impor- 
tance. That improvement can only be oflecLed by an encouragement of every branch u 
industry that opens a new source of occupation, and some sacrifices must be made to attain 
so salutary and benevolent an object. If f uture revenue is to be raised, or Ireland oenente 1 
the amount of duty should be so moderate as to promote an extension of tbecaluirew 
immediate employment. To secure these advantages the growth should be foster a 
encouraged; and to guard agaiust prohibition, the ‘duty should be imposed by gradua 
successive augmentations. The fact is ascertained that tobacco can be grown in ^ 
tries with some advantage ; but the species best suited to our soil and climate, and toe 
of curing by which the flavour and quality may be improved, are only in coursed 1 e- r 
meat. Much remains to be be done. Capital is to be embarked, suitable omee ^ 
improved modes of management adopted, and in our progress to that attainable pe« 
which nature has prescribed, allowance must be made for the casualties and losses 
from inexperience and the variations of our climate. .. 

Received from Mr. 
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Mr. Alexander Hatfield, called in ; and Examined. 

WHAT trade do you follow ? — We are manufacturers of tobacco and snuff. 

What house ? — Taddy & Company. 

In London ? — Yes, in Loudon; in the Minories. 

Has your attention been bestowed on a measure that is now before the House of 
Commons for allowing tobacco to be cultivated in the United Kingdom under a duty 
of 20 d. per pound ? — The principal objection against it is that our trade must be 
completely ruined. I have been in business myself now for thirty years ; in those 
thirty years we have paid to the revenue nearly five millions sterling. If tobacco is 
allowed to be grown in this country, wherever it is grown there it will be manu- 
factured, and as a proof of it the profit we sell at is not so much as the carriage 
would be if the tobacco was brought up from Yorkshire to London to be manufac- 
tured, we must sell at a less profit than the carriage would be, and therefore we 
must give up, and consequently all our machinery and premises must be completely 
useless. 

Do you think much tobacco would be cultivated? — Yes, I have no doubt 
of it. 

Under the duty of is. 8 d. ? — Yes, I say it would be cultivated under any duty, 
whether 3 d. or 7 s. merely for the purpose of fraud, if for no other purpose. 

Then if the duty was below 35. a pound, there would be a manifest loss of re- 
venue ? — No doubt the consumption would all get to the twenty-penny tobacco. 

You do not mean if the duty on tobacco imported w r as 3 s. they would cultivate 
if the duty on home-grown was 75.? — Yes, for the purpose of fraud; not to pay 
the duty. 

Could not Excise regulations be introduced so as to prevent such fraud as you 
allude to ? — None whatever. 

Not in the same way as the duty is collected on hops ? — No. 

Will you explain that? — I have got two or three relations who are hop growers, 
and I believe firmly the hop duty is collected very fairly; but when you come to 
consider the bulk of hops is three times that of tobacco, and that tobacco is used by 
every one, every man who gets the tobacco can use it ; he has nothing to prevent 
him from using it. Hops are of no use to him when he gets them. 

What is the duty on hops? — Two-pence per pound. 

What is the price per pound in the market r — I suppose one shilling. 

Then the duty upon hops being two-pence, and the price about one shilling, the 
duty is about sixteen per cent. ; the contemplated duty on tobacco being twenty 
pence, and the calculated price of growing it being about sixpence, the duty would 
be 300 per cent. ; would not that great difference in the per centage on the cost of 
production make it much more difficult to protect the revenue ?• — If a person has 
a mind to smuggle hops, how are they to do it ? they must steal hops, if at all, from 
the time they are gathered until they are dried ; they have only a few hours to do 
it in. 

But is it not much more difficult to protect a revenue, or a duty which forms a 
very high per centage on the article, than to protect a duty which forms a very low 
per centage ? — I say you cannot protect tobacco in any way whatever. 

The Committee do not want to ask what your profits are, but what should you 
consider a handsome profit on the manufacture of tobacco? — Why two and a half 
per cent. 

How much would the freight per cent, amount to from Ireland ? — I am not aware; 
a mere trifle ; almost nothing. 

What would the freight per pound be either from Ireland or Yorkshire per 
pound? — A mere trifle. 

State specifically the price to the best of your knowledge ? — The freight would be 
v ery trifling ; nevertheless, the tobacco being on the spot, it would be manufactured 
there, that you may depend on. Look at every other article ; the manufacture of 
cotton has all gone to Manchester, because it is close to where they get it, Liverpool, 

What is the expense of freight from America? — Nearly a penny a pound. 

And the expense from Yorkshire would be much less ? — Much less. 

Would it be a halfpenny ? — I should think so. 

It you can afford to pay greater freight from America, how do you say you cannot 
anord the much less freight from Yorkshire or Ireland? — The short answer is, that 
"abere there is one manufacturing now there will be ten then. 

565. D 4 When 
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Mr. When do you conceive, under the present system, the efficient check aea 

Alexander Hatfield, smuggling is found ; in the prevention of its being entered into this country ° 

' J being able to ascertain it easily when in the country ? — In fact, there is no prey ^ 

24 May, tion at the present moment ; not positive. ^ ven * 

1830. Does j t f re q U ently happen that smuggled tobacco is detected when in the sto • 

of the manufacturer ? — Never ; scarcely ever. 

Then on what ground do you think the facility for smuggling would be increased 
by permitting the growth of it in this country, as smuggled tobacco is never d ’ 
tected when in the stores of the manufacturers ? — Perhaps I can explain that b 
just relating a circumstance. When this question came up about four or five years 
ago, about growing tobacco, having some brothers in Kent, I procured some seed 
from America. I sent it down to them, for the purpose of growing a few plants 
in their garden. The first year they grew it and dried it in their hothouse - but 
they found that they could make nothing of it ; it was only like cabbage-leaves - it 
was good for nothing : the second year, I having had a little experience in it, iid 
it will never do unless you make it undergo a fermentation. I left them, and they 
got about eight or ten pounds. What do they do ? they put it in a clover stack 
and there it underwent the fermentation with the clover. When the clover stack was 
cut down, they assured me they used no other tobacco for six months but that 
Cannot every individual do the same. 

Tobacco comes from America in an unmanufactured state? — Yes. 

And do you apprehend it would conic from Ireland or other places in this 
country, also in an unmanufactured state ? — A part of it would. 

The freight of the unmanufactured tobacco from Ireland and Yorkshire would 
be less than that from America? — Yes; but the locality of it would supply the 
consumption. 

Therefore your fear is that the manufacture, as well as the growth, would be 
carried on in Yorkshire as well as in Ireland r — It would be carried on all over the 
couutry. 

Do you not conceive they have as much right to manufacture tobacco in York- 
shire and in Ireland, as you have in London? — Certainly. 

Therefore the effect would merely be a change from an inconvenient place for 
carrying on that manufactory to that which would be more proper and convenient, 
in the same way that the woollen manufactory and others have changed situations ? — 
In answer to that, I have to say, under the existing law, which has existed some 
centuries, we have within these last fourteen years laid out forty or fifty thousand 
pounds in buildings and machinery ; we have no objection if compensation could 
be granted in any way, to retire ; not the least in the world. 

The reason which you give, therefore, that you think the cultivation in Ireland 
and in Yorkshire should not be encouraged is, that it would be injurious as a ma- 
nufacturer in London ? — Exactly, so far as that goes ; but still I say, you cannot 
collect the duty. 

Are you acquainted with the Irish-grown tobacco in the London market r— 
I have seen samples of it. 

Has any quantity been brought into the London market? — None, to my 
knowledge. 

What was the quality of the Irish grown tobacco that you have seen r— Very 
inferior. 

What would you have given for it? — Ilad it been in a dry condition, it might 
come into consumption within two-pence a pound of American, with the duty and 
all pn. 

Suppose you had now a quantity of it, the same quality as was submitted to you, 
offered for sale, how much would you be now willing to give a pound for it?— I ^ 
hardly say, unless I saw the bulk; you cannot judge by the sample. All I say's 
this, that if such tobacco could be brought into a dry state, in the course of a tew 
years all the tobacco consumed will degenerate into this kind of tobacco, and there- 
fore Government will only get twenty pence instead of three shillings. 

You are asked, as a manufacturer of tobacco, how much more or less woul J 
be willing to give for that tobacco than you would for Virginia?— It lays with othere, 
ours is the snuff trade. We depend on the quality; we must have quality 
in our snuff trade ; we depend on the quality. We manufacture nearly one-seven 
of the whole consumption of the kingdoms of England, Ireland and Scotland. 

How much would you give a pound for such Irish grown tobacco as you 
seen ? — It would not answer our consumption. Wc should not buy it. . ^ 
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From the knowledge you have of the tobacco trade, how much per pound do you Mr. 

think others who would use it would be willing to give for it? — I can answer it by gander Hatfield . 

• n g the greatest difference we make between the best tobacco and the worst, ' ' ' 

duty paid, is 2 d. per pound. If another manufacturer of still inferior quality, was 
to offer it’ at 1 d. less, he would carry the trade, setting aside the quality. 

What are the present prices in the London market, of the different qualities of 
foreign tobacco ?— American tobacco, at this time, is from 2 id. to 3 id. 

You are speaking without duty, are you? — Yes, without duty. 

Threepence halfpenny, is that the best; the very best? — The best leaf. The 
Committee are speaking of leaf, I presume. There is another sort, called stript 
leaves, which has been admitted by the Treasury for a number of years, but which 
we have been contending for a length of time is illegal. 

What is that worth? — That is worth from 4 d. to 5 }d. 

Does that pay a less duty than the other? — The same duty ; the stalk is taken out. 

When you spoke of being willing to give within a penny per pound for the 
American, you spoke of it without having paid the duty? — I meant the consumer; 
the dealer would generally take the inferior quality, if it was sold a penny less, so 
much is the rage for such things. 

Are the establishments for the manufacture of tobacco expensive establishments, 
and in their nature requiring capital ? — Very much so. 

In order to produce an article beneficially, it is so?— Exactly; we employ 
150,000/. in our business. 

Do you think from 19 d. to 20 d. for Irish grown tobacco would be a very cheap 
price?— I do not exactly comprehend the question. 

Should you consider from lgd. to 20 d. per pound, for Irish grown tobacco, 
that it would be worth the while of a manufacturer to purchase it at that ? — 

No doubt it would come into the market, and would be sold at some price ; and if 
it was sold within a penny of the American tobacco, in a dry condition, it w ould 
lake the lead. 

Is not lgd. or 20 d. per pound much less than within a penny? — Foreign 
tobacco at this time, duty paid, would be 34-. 4 d. 

At such prices do you think that it would almost wholly supersede the use of 
foreign tobacco r — It would, in time, I have no doubt, almost. 

Adverting to your statement of the expense of establishments necessary for the 
manufacture of tobacco, do you conceive, in your opinion, that if tobacco was cul- 
tivated in Ireland, there would be ten manufactories established for one that exists 
at present there? — That is my opinion. 

Then the effect of prohibiting the cultivation of tobacco in Ireland would be to 
suppress, or rather to prevent the formation of ten manufacturing establishments in 
a particular branch of industry for one that now exists ? — I admit it all ; but for 
"hat reason do they turn manufacturers, for the reason of fraud, no other. 

They cannot compete with us when we sell at a loss merely to support the snuff 
trade. 

For how many years have you been selling at a loss ? — Ever since the peace. 

You mean to 9ay, you have sold at a loss for 1 6 years ? — I do believe it. 

Is it not to be inferred from your former statement, that if nine or ten establish- 
ments were to grow up in Ireland, as many would be put down in England ? — 

They are already putting down, it is so bad a business ; they are dropping off one 
st a time. 

^ou state, for the last sixteen years, you have been selling at a loss ? — Jam 
speaking of half the trade. You would not see me here to speak on this question 
>t it had been a loss altogether, 

’’hen you speak of a loss of two and a half per cent, for some years past, 

~ of the trade, not of yourself individually ? — Of myself individually, 
vid lfV 011 s P ea k t ^ e l as *t sixteen years, did you also speak of yourself indi- 

^ ou are anxious to go on with this trade? — The fact is, \ve are obliged to carry, 
on one part of the trade to support the other, 
to one part of your trade you lose, and the other you gain ? — Yes. 

State to the Committee what, in your opinion, has been the reason your trade 
een so losing a trade ? — Merely from the frauds that are committed in it. . 
r 1 0 3 ' 0U inean the successful smuggling of tobacco, and the successful illicit manu- 
» trade ' S ^ 1C reason > hi your opinion, for this trade being so losing - 

E Do 
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Do you consider the lowering the duty would be of a very great ad 
inasmuch as it would. prevent smuggling? — No doubt. ‘ vanta c e . 

The foreign duly? — Yes. 

Do you see the prices of tobacco on that paper, which is the London p r ; 0 r 
rent for last Friday? — Yes. e ^ UN 

Will you inform the Committee what proportion the price of Irish tobacc 
pears to bear in the London market to that of foreign tobacco?— It appears 
this paper, that Kentucky tobacco is marked ‘2\d. to $td. ; Virginia, ordinary 
24 to 24- d. ; fine Irish is put down here, “ Fine Irish and town trade u'J 
and 4 d.” _ ’ ' 

Have you any observation to make on those prices? — This “fine Irish”’ 
American tobacco, not Irish growth. 

Why is it termed ,:t fine Irish?”— It is a particular sort of tobacco that is ^ 
chiefly, in Ireland ; it is for pig-tail, for roll. 

Will you look at these samples of tobacco? (Exhibiting to the witness tso 
samples of Irish grown tobacco , produced by Mr. Brodigan.) — These are much the 
same as what I have seen before ; they are imperfectly cured. 

Are these of Irish growth ? — I should think they were ; being in this unfinished 
state, in every change of atmosphere this tobacco will change, and in time get 
mouldy. 

Suppose that that had been properly cured, could you give the Committee an 
idea of what the value of that tobacco would have been, had it been properly 
cured? — The relative price must be governed by the duty each tobacco pays. 

If that tobacco had been properly cured, and as well cured as it might be, at 
what price do you think it might have been sold ? — Unless you fix the duty you can 
have no price; if American is to pay 3$. and this 20 d. 

Supposing the duties equal, what would be the relative price? — It would fetch 
nothing ; it might fetch a trifle. 

Supposing that neither paid duty, not speaking of duty at all, and that the price 
averaged about the range of the Price Current you have seen, at what rate might 
that tobacco be sold if it hud been properly cured? — Under that idea this perhaps 
might fetch a penny, not much more ; it would be about a penny less than the 
American, the lowest quality. 

You are referred to this Price Current, tobacco is found there 1 Id. a pound up to 
r )d.; at what price do you suppose that tobacco would be sold if it had been pro- 
perly cured? — This would come to about equal of the lowest quality of American 
tobacco. 

That Irish tobacco, if it had been properly cured, would come in competition 
with a low description of American? — Yes ; and if it was cured in a superior way 
it might come in competition with the best. 

In your opinion what reduction of the present duty on foreign tobacco, would 
have the effect of putting down smuggling? — I should think nearly half might do it. 
But not less than half? — I think not less than half. 

The objection you have to this cultivation of British tobacco would be, that 1 
would injure you as a manufacturer in London, and you think also it woul 
highly injurious to the revenue? — Exactly so. 

Mr. Alfred Ceal called in ; and Examined. 

YOU carry on business in Whitechapel as snuff manufacturer and tobacco 
manufacturer? — Yes, both. . tg 

Are you in any way conversant with Irish tobacco ? — I have not seen it, " 
small sample of it; 1 cannot give any opinion as to the quality. , { ^ 

Be so good as to look at that; what is your opinion of the quality 0 ^ 

bacco ? ( Exhibiting the sample produced by Mr. Brodigan.)— I should say 1 5 
inferior. r ^ tv as com- 

What is that worth in the market, without the consideration of , dl1 wording t° 
pared with American tobacco? — I should consider very little indeed, ac y 
the consumption of tobacco here, and the quality that we generally « se > 
say this is scarcely worth anything. . r th as mudi 

Supposing it had been well cured, and properly cured, would it he wo 
as the inferior American tobacco ? — I should think it would. 

Would it be worth more?— No. , , parked' 

Is there any quantity of that tobacco offered for sale in the Lon j 
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I can say for myself, that about six months ago a person from Ireland, who stated to 
me he was a grower of tobacco, offered to send me in one or two tons at a shilling 
per pound, and would guarantee it safe into ray premises ; he said, if I was dis- 
posed to buy it, he would deliver it free into my premises at that. price; he would 
not tell me his name. Of course, I stated the Excise laws would not permit me to 
have it in ; he immediately answered, “ There is no law to prevent the use of Irish 
tobacco, and you are at liberty to use it ; if you do not buy it, I shall offer it to 
others.” I considered the tobacco would he liable to seizure on coming on my 
premises. He was strenuous to urge me to buy a quantity of it; he said he grew it 
for the English market as well as for the Irish. 

What part of Ireland did he say it was cultivated in? — I think he said 
Waterford. 

Wexford, probably ? — It might be. 

Did he exhibit a sample of the tobacco he offered to you? — He did not. 

You cannot tell whether it was well cured or not ? — No. 

He did offer you between one or two tons, at a shilling per pound ? — Yes. 

At that time, what was the duty on the inferior American tobacco? — Three 
shillings per pound. 

What was the value of the inferior American tobacco? — About what it is now, 
two-pence halfpenny to three-pence, somewhere thereabouts. I did not take any 
notice of the conversation that passed at that time; but it certainly struck me, that 
the manufacturers here would be liable to a very serious injury, if the Irish growers 
were allowed to bring tobacco over here, and offer it generally to the trade, which 
it appeared to me this gentleman did do, by his coming to me in the manner he 
did. I thought certainly we ought to be protected from anything of the kind ; be- 
cause it is very well known, that perhaps some parts of the trade would buy it, and 
run the risk of working it, although contrary to the Excise regulations ; and, there- 
fore, I conceive it is opening a very great door to fraud, unless Government protects 
us from being so injured. 

In this trade, like all others, there are some persons who run great risks for small 
profit? — Yes. 

The Irish tobacco would find a market here, although not in respectable 
houses ? — No question but it would. 

And in those places it did find a market, the parties would be enabled to under- 
sell you ? — Certainly. 

And by which you would sustain a great injury? — Very great injury ; our busi- 
ness would be considerably injured. 

It would also afford an opportunity of defrauding the revenue to a great amount, 
would it not? — Certainly; because when the Irish tobacco is consumed without 
duty it must lessen the consumption, and decrease the business of those who carry 
on the fair trade. 

And it would, in time, supplant the inferior American tobacco which comes from 
Virginia? — No doubt of it. 

What would be the effect of the new duty that is proposed by the government, of 
twenty pence per pound; would all those, evils go on under such a duty? — 
1 think so. 

You think twenty pence a pound on British tobacco would not prevent those evils 
from going on 5 — Certainly not. 

You conceive manufactures would go ou in Ireland, Yorkshire and elsewhere, 
that would come very injuriously in competition with you? — Certainly. 

V our objection against buying the tobacco tendered to you last year, arose from 
your impression, that you would be engaging in an illicit traffic ? — Certainly. 

But if that objection were removed by a duty of one shilling and eight-pence, as 
ls proposed, that duty being imposed on the tobacco, so as to legalize its transfer, 
would you have any objection then? — Yes, I should; because I do not think the 
duty could be fairly levied. 

Supposing the article was offered to you, having paid the legal duty, could you 
have any objection, on fair trading principles, to become a purchaser of it if it was 
to your advantage ? — I should be afraid to introduce it, because there is great par- 
ticularity in the kind of tobacco we use ; our customers have been long, used to 
certain descriptions of tobacco. 

i our only objection remaining would arise from the supposed inferiority of the 
article .—I could not answer that question decidedly until we had a- sup ply of it, 
a .' ve C0U W see what the article was. 

56 5- E 2 That 
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That at least is your apprehension ? — Certainly. 

Is not your apprehension in some degree founded also on the facilities to *ir • 
trade the allowing the cultivation of tobacco would afford ? — Certainly. ^ 

You, or any respectable tradesman, would be exposed to a greater degree th 
you arc present, to have your profits run down by illicit dealings ?— Certainly ^ 
Do you think that there are more difficulties in the way of preventing iiii c j t ’ ^ 
ings in home-grown tobacco than in preventing the smuggling of foreign° tobacco^' 

I think there would be a greater facility in using tobacco grown here, a nea t 
than there is in prohibiting the use of smuggled tobacco. 

Although that tobacco is grown here under the inspection for months not only f 
the officers, but the public at large?— I must beg to observe, in my opinion the 
injury the trade would receive in a great measure would be iu the lower class of 
people going into the fields and picking a small quantity for their own use, by which 
means, .instead of going to shops as they do at the present time, and’ buy their 
tobacco, they would all of them supply themselves in that way. 

If it were possible to fix a proper acreable tax, would not all these difficulties be 
obviated ? — I think not ; in my opinion I do not think it is possible to prevent it 
Why do you think the imposition of an acreable tax would not obviate the diffi- 
culties that you state likely to arise in the due collection of the revenue, if the ty 
were to be levied by the pound ? — My objection is, that from the article being 
grown here there would be a considerable facility for people ’getting it while it waj 
growing, consequently they would cut it and cure and manufacture it in someway. 

But suppose that any given acre of ground were to pay a duly proportioned tai, 
is it not quite immaterial whether the produce of that acre is consumed through the 
regular manufacturer, or is consumed by country persons coming and taking it by 
degrees away, that is so far as the revenue is concerned ? — l cannot in fact give a 
decided opinion on that ; it strikes me it is not possible, while the article is growing 
in the country, in any shape whatever, to prevent people from not only taking it 
and using it, but getting it clandestinely. 

Do you think the approach which the public will have to this tobacco, and the 
stealing of the leaves, would not to the parties that have it, give them the power of a 
less legal consumption? — Certainly; it would annihilate our trade. 

Now as to the value of that Irish tobacco, first, what would you give a pound 
for such tobacco as that now before you in its present state of curing, supposing 
there to be no duty either on foreign or home tobacco; and secondly, what price 
would you give for it, supposing that there was a duty of 35. on foreign tobacco and 
20 (l on such tobacco as that? — I should say, in the present state of our manufac- 
ture, without duty upon either, that it would not be worth more than about \\i\ 
and as to the second part of the question, taking the difference of duty into con- 
sideration, I must observe, that it is n difficult thing for me to put a value upon an 
article which has never been used ; I hardly know how to state it; it would depend 
on what proportion of this tobacco we could use. 

What is the greatest price you would be induced to give for it,- supposing there to 
be a duty of 3-r. upon foreign tobacco and 20 d. upon that?— I should consider not 
more than 4 d. or 5^., or not so much. 

, If that tobacco were properly cured, what do you think it would be worth in the 
present state of the market? — Not more than 1 ?d. . 

But it is meant by the question including the duty, vvliat you could sell Jt forr— 
— Supposing. we had it in a proper way. . f 

...Supposing that you had it in your warehouse, legally, what could you sell it 
at the present time, taking it as properly cured ? — I should think about 3$- 

Including the duty? — Yes. . . .. . 

Would you buy that tobacco at all, as it is in its present state, if it was su j 
to a duty of 3$. a pound? — I might a small quantity for experiment in * 
instance, but wc are very tenacious of altering the articles we have been a^us 
to use; there are different kinds of American tobacco; there is the York wr ^ 
the James River tobacco which are used for different purposes, and the su 
of an article, we know nothing at all about, would very likely affect the 0^. ^ 
injuriously indeed ; there is such a degree of particularity in snuff 
tobacco, but great particularity required in both, that unless we send ^ 
cisely the article that we have been accustomed to send, people are very 
only to take less but leave it off altogether. • , 

Would you be willing to try the experiment ?— Not unless I was lore • j t - 
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If the foreign tobacco was subject to 3 s. a pound, and that tobacco upon the Mr. 

table was subject to 2s. a pound, what amount would you be willing to give for it? — Alfred Ceal ‘ 

It is so difficult a question to answer, that I do not know how I can state a price ; ' ^MayT” 
because the Committee is asking me to put a price on an article we have never used. 1850. * 

Should you be willing to use it at all, if you were to pay 3 s 1 . a pound duty on that 
and on the foreign tobacco ?— I would rather continue to use foreign tobacco at 3 s. 
a pound, by which means I should continue to supply my customers for a long 
series of years, and should not run the risk of losing my trade, which I might other- 
wise do. 

Suppose you had a stock of this tobacco legally in your possession, and a stock 
of foreign tobacco, duty paid, legally in your possession, and that you put both these 
into the market in competition the one with the other; what price do you think this 
would command, in competition with the other? — I cannot say, definitely. 

Your opinion only is asked? — Having been accustomed to use always the Ame- 
rican tobacco, it is impossible to say whether the public would take this ; I think 
not, myself. 

Give the best opinion you can form? — I should be afraid to attempt the use of 
it; lam asked the value of an article I do not know. I should say it is worth 
about the price of middling common American tobacco, which we buy at a low 
price. 

Are you aware of tobacco being grown in Canada, having been brought to the 
London market? — I am aware of it. 

Of what quality is that in general?— Very inferior; that which I have seen. 

Have you not heard of some samples of Canadian tobacco, of a very superior 
quality, being brought into this country? — Of a peculiar description. 

For what use would that superior tobacco be appropriated ? — For the purpose of 
smoking. 

Is not the finest quality of tobacco required for smoking? — Yes, if we may judge 
by the price ; because the tobacco used for smoking is of a peculiar fine and light 
description, which always commands a higher price, from the scarcity of it. 

Are you acquainted with Dutch tobacco? — Yes. 

Does a great quantity come here? — Not a great deal; it is used for making 
snuff. 

Is it good tobacco? — For the purpose of making snuff. 

Does it come in large quantities manufactured ?— In its raw state. 

What price does Dutch tobacco bear? — It is about 4 d . or 5 d.; it depends upon 
the description. We are select in what we do use of it; there is not a vast deal 
of it. 

It pays the same duty as American ? —Yes. 

Is the best of it as good for snuff as the best American ? — It will make one sort of 
snuff, but not the sort of snuff of which the most considerable quantity is used here. 

It is used for smoking here, is it not? — No. 

Not the Dutch Knaster? — A very slight proportion ; you might as well take the 
difference of snuff that is made from Dutch tobacco, and compare it with the quan- 
tity of Scotch snuff that is used. The Dutch tobacco is used in this kind of snuff, 
and is used by gentlemen ( producing a box of snuff.) 

Are your books subject to any inspection, and your stock, as to the quantity of 
tobacco you have, from the Excise? — Certainly. 

Are you obliged to give a very strict account of all you manufacture? — Yes. 

What is the best Dutch tobacco worth, duty paid? — About 35. 7 d. or 3 $. 6 d.; 
it depends upon the state of the market; sometimes it is rather scarce.. 

The best Dutch tobacco is rather dearer than the best American tobacco? — 

Yes. 



Mr. Robet't Currey called in ; and Examined. 

YOU are a manufacturer of snuff and tobacco, are you not? — I am. Mr. 

Have you turned in your mind the injury your trade would sustain by the manu- Robert Currey. 

tacUiringof tobacco in this country ?'— Yes, I have. 

Be so good as to state what that injury extends to?— I am quite sure it would be 
injunous to me indeed ; the alteration of the system will, of course, throw the trade 
nto new chanels, and new hands ; and I am quite convinced a very large proportion 
ne consumers of tobacco in this kingdom would be able to supply themselves 
r om the various plantations throughout the country. 

°you mean by means of theft? — By means of theft. 

565 . J E 3 Is 
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Mr. Is the machinery you have erected very extensive? — Yes, it is • In 

Robert Currcy. considerable sum duty every year ; to the amount of 50,000/. * pa ^ aver y 

' But the machinery vou have ; is that extensive? — Yes. and mv nr*™; 

Isao 1 ' altogether very extensive. J P«»nes „e 

And if tobacco were grown in this country, you think you should notbeabl 
find employment for that machinery ? — I do. e 

And you would sustain a heavy loss ? — I should. 

Would there be no mode of preventing theft in the cultivation of tobacco 
I think none. I have turned my attention a great deal to it, and I cannot coiJ 
any probable way in which the revenue could be secured. Te 

Suppose the duty were levied at so much per acre ; an acreable duty, according 
to the value of the crop ?— I have heard that plan suggested, but I think there 
would be an immense deal of difficulty in it ; you must then protect the farmer with 
a very strong force. 

Would not that be his affair? — Yes, it would ; but you must protect his pro- 
perty. No fanner would be able to protect it himself. H 

Then you are of opinion if the tobacco were allowed to be grown in this country 
it would open a great door to fraud ? — I have no doubt of it whatever. ' 

And that the revenue could not be collected ? — It could not be collected; lam 
quite persuaded you must cease to collect a high duty on it; it must cease to be a 
matter of high revenue. 

Supposing it would be allowed to be imported from Ireland into this country in 
the state of that sample before you ( exhibiting Mr. Brodigan’s sample,) what would 
that be worth in the market, either with the duty paid on it or without?— I should 
not pay the duty on such tobacco as that. 

If it were offered to you for sale, you would not pay 3 s. duty for it?— No. 

You would not give any thing for it? — I would not give any thing for it; it is a 
commodity I could not manufacture. 

Supposing, instead of its being in that state in which you now see it, it was pro- 
perly cured, then what relative price would it bear to foreign tobacco ?— That I 
cannot form an opinion upon unless I saw it, and that would be supposing it to be 
quite a different thing from what it is. 

But supposing that it was as well cured in every respect as foreign tobacco, 
would you be disposed, it being a new article, to purchase it and manufacture it?— 
Why, a great deal would depend upon circumstances which I cannot be in possession 
of at present ; a great deal would depend on the value of these stems, which in 
this state are really fit for nothing. This would he an entire loss. The whole of 
this stem, on such tobacco as this, would he an entire loss to the manufacturer ; be 
could not convert it. to any purpose. The stem which we take out of American 
tobacco, we of course, as it is generally known, convert into Scotch snuff. This would 
be totally unconvertible into Scotch snuff*. 

If it were properly cured is the question? — If it were properly cured, I cannot 
tell, because I have not seen it properly cured. I am spctiking of -the tobacco which 
now lies before me. , 

' In addition to the injury you would receive from the illegal use of smuggled English 
tobacco, would not the establishment of legal manufactures of Irish tobacco likewise 
lead to competition with you very injuriously? — l do not comprehend the gist 01 
the question exactly. 

Manufactories of English and Irish tobacco would be established by the new 
law, which would compete most injuriously with your present manufactory 01 . 
would they not? — There is no doubt about it; those who manufactured the grea 
quantity of home-grown tobacco would be able to sell at a less price, the duty 5 
so much less. The whole question hangs on the duty. The duty being so 
less on the home-grown tobacco, of course it would find its way to eonsuroptJon, ^ 
the manufacturer who used the most of the home-grown tobacco would be 
to sell the cheapest, consequently we should all he obliged to work a larg e P .^ 
of home-grown tobacco; but if the duties remain the same, and could be co ^ 
there can be no question the American tobacco would beat this entirely 011 ^ 
field. I mean, if the duties were entirely taken off’, and the homebrew ^ 
left to find a fair competition with the American tobacco. There is n 
earth, under those circumstances, that the American tobacco would ea 
the field. , manU {ac- 

But still, under the proposed duty, you think a considerable quantity ^ 
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tories of British tobacco would he created ? — 1 have no doubt but that they would, Mr. 

as it would be a cheaper material. Robert Currey. 

Thus the British growers would be enabled to grow tobacco which might be v 

manufactured here, and which would compete with the foreign tobacco? — Provided 24 May, 

the Government gave them a bonus. 3 

Do not you feel, that in case of those manufacturers using the home-grown to- 
bacco, it would proportionably injure the revenue ?— Undoubtedly so. 

They having paid a less duty ? — Yes. 

Would not a great quantity of British tobacco be grown, and be profitably 
grown, as far as the growers are concerned ? — As long as government gave them 
a bounty. 

A sufficient protection do you mean ? — I cannot call that “ a sufficient protec- 
tion I do not think it a fair way to put the thing myself ; if government gives a 
bonus to the growers of i6rf. a pound, I do not think it is placing it in a fair 
competition with the American tobacco. 

If no duty at all were payable, either on home grown or on foreign tobacco, and 
the average price of foreign tobacco was 4 d., at what price do you think that such 
tobacco as you see there, supposing it to be cured in a better manner, (and the 
witness must have some knowledge as a manufacturer of the difference there would 
be when it was cured properly and when it was not), what difference of price would 
it bear in the market? — I am totally incapable of answering that question. 

Would it be worth your while to pay a duty of 2 s. a pound on that tobacco, 
such as it is now, the foreign tobacco paying a duty of 3 s. ? — Such as it is now, and 
as my trade is at present constituted, certainly not, because a small introduction 
of such tobacco as this into the article I am used to manufacture, would displease 
my customers ; but if it became an article of permitted growth in this country at 
a duty of 2 s., we should be gradually enabled to accustom the consumers to it. 

The Committee are presuming in that question, this is an article the growth of 
which is permitted by law? — Yes. 

Would it be worth your while to pay a duty of 25. in the pound? — I should be 
obliged to consume it as neighbouring manufacturers would use it ; they would 
lower their price, and consequently oblige me to consume it or lose my business. 

Supposing it to pay a duty of 2s. in the pound, and to have come into use to a 
certain extent, what is the greatest price you think you would be able to give for 
it? — At 2 s. a pound I can hardly say, because I must see a more perfect sample 
than this. 

What is the price you think you could afford to give for it? — I could not afford 
to give any thing like the American duty for it. 1 should say 6 d. would be the 
outside. 



The question presumed, that it was subject to a duty of 2 s. in the pound, and 
foreign being subject to a duty of 3$., what then could you afford to give for such 
tobacco? — I should think 6 d. the outside. 

That is 2 s. 6 d. a pound ? — Yes ; I have no doubt at all if this were permitted to 
enter into a manufacturer’s house in its present condition, it would be worth 
now 2 s. 6 d. 

In its present condition ? — Dry as it is. 

Would not the price that such tobacco would command in the market, supposing 
the duty on foreign tobacco to be 3$., depend very much on the duty to which the 
home-grown tobacco was subjected? — Certainly. 

Would it not be difficult for you to answer any question as to the price which 
such tobacco would command in the market, unless it was stated at the same time 
to what duty foreign tobacco was to be subject, and to what duty horne-grown 
tobacco was to be subject? — Certainly. 

If you had to pay $s. a pound duty on foreign tobacco, you do not care what 
duty the home-grown tobacco has to pay ; but you would give to the amount of 
2s. od. a pound for such tobacco ; is not that so ? — Yes ; including duty. 

Is Canadian tobacco much imported into this country ? — It has last year, 
think there was something more than 100 hogsheads imported under the pro- 
a three-penny duty. Canadian tobacco pays 2 s. gd. duty 
hat is its comparative quality, as compared with American tobacco? — 'The 
. , acco which has been imported from Canada is of a very light description of 
tfoarb’ f ° r smokin n’ but not at adapted for the more valuable purposes 

P r ’ ce> on an average, is Canadian tobacco sold? — I think it has sold for 
£ 4 about 
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about seven-pence ; but there is a considerable portion of those hundred hogsh A 
now in the market that has met with no purchases. The finest parts have met wTh 
a sale at yd.; that is 4 d. to the planter, and 3 d. as a bonus, which the Crow 
gives. 

If the law allowed tobacco to be cultivated in the United Kingdom on paying 
duty of 20 d. per pound, do you think much tobacco would be cultivated undo- 
such a duty? — I have no doubt of it. 

Do you think it would be cultivated to such an extent as to affect the quantity of 
foreign tobacco imported ? — I do. I think it would ; considering the difference 
between home-grown tobacco and foreign-grown tobacco : I have no doubt it would 
be grown for the purpose of evasion and fraud. 

Upon the whole, are you of opinion that the quantity of foreign tobacco im- 
ported for home consumption would be considerably diminished ? — I think for 
home consumption certainly. 

In your opiuion, there would be a considerable risk in securing the present 
amount of revenue that is received ? — I do really think it would be totally im- 
possible; I have given it a great deal of consideration pending this question ; and 
I do think it would be impossible. 

The revenue being 2,800,000/. now received, can you form any notion what 
that would be reduced by this experiment? — I have, in my own mind, thought that 
it would certainly be brought down to a revenue of half a million in the course of 
a few years. 

Upon what data ? — I know I have no data to go upon ; but I am merely asked 
as a matter of opinion. 

Do you presume the home-grown tobacco is to be without duty when you say 
that ? — I do not presume any such thing, or else your whole revenue would be 
gone : I presume upon a twenty-penny duty. 

You have stated to the Committee, you have paid a good deal of attention to 
this subject since it has been brought forward ? — I have turned it over a good deal 
in my mind, and if I am asked the grounds of my upinion, I should say in the first 
place, a reduction of 3 s. to 20 d. would go very far to sacrifice one-half the duty; 
then I take into my consideration also the very great quantity that would be smug- 
gled and would not pay duty ; and I am quite sure your revenue, at least in my 
own opinion, would be reduced to the sum I stated. 

In what >vay does it occur to you that it would be possible to secure a duty of 
20 d. a pound on home-grown tobacco ? — I have no conception how you would do it. 
I may shortly be permitted to state at the time the tobacco has arrived at maturity 
it is taken from the stem on which it grows; it is partially dried, and it is then 
placed in very large heaps. I have seen it done in Holland, and there it undergoes 
several gradual fermentations to cure and to bring it to a perfect state, fit for use; 
this I should think would take the farmer three or four months to bring it into a 
merchantable state after he had collected it. 

After it is cut? — Yes. 

Three or four months? — Yes, in the case of Dutch tobacco it takes a consider- 
able time longer ; the Dutch farmer is a much longer period in bringing it to 
maturity than that. 

. More than three or four months ? — Yes ; I take it that the farmer and his meo 
must be , admitted to the barn where this tobacco is deposited, to turn over is 
tobacco as he shall see right, for if it gets into too great a heat, his pro “ u ^ 
entirely ruined ; he must watch it every day, and be allowed to do what hep 
with it. The alterations in weight will he so great at all these various fermentawu 
and turnings over, that you will never be able to lay down any rule after it comw 
maturity. I suppose the next thing would be to remove it into the King ss r 
a merchandize ; there it will be exactly in the situation of foreign tobacco. ^ 

Is the crop removed from the field into the farmer’s premises, or at once, or 
tlicr is it removed at successive times? — I believe as nearly as possible al a 

Does it become ripe all at once, or would it become ripe all at once in ^ 

climate as this ? — I suppose there would be successions in the crop, an 0 
variety. . , conie ( 0 

Are not some leaves fit to be gathered before others? — Some wou c 
maturity, no doubt, before others. , from 

- Would that circumstance produce the necessity of watching the farmer cro p 
the time that some leaves become ripe and lit for gathering, until e 
was removed ? — Entirely necessary. You 
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You say it is fermented at successive periods ; does it require to be placed in 
lar^e heaps to be fermented, or can it be fermented in small quantities? — In im- 
mense heaps. The barns in the neighbourhood of Amersfort and Nykerk, where v 
the Dutch tobacco is grown, are of immense magnitude. 

The Committee conclude from that the most convenient mode of carrying on the 
trade is in carrying it on in large heaps ; they wish to be informed whether it can be 
fermented in small heaps? — It could. 

If any person living in the neighbourhood of a tobacco plantation had oppor- 
tunity of purloining leaves successfully, although in small quantities, would he be 
able "to prepare it for his own use? — Yes, lie would; he would not be able to 
bring it to the same degree of perfection which a man would with a large pile of 
tobacco. 

Would they be able to bring it to a tolerable degree of perfection for their own 
use? — Yes, certainly; gentlemen who have travelled through the Netherlands may 
have perceived that, in the little patches about the farms. 

Are you acquainted with the process by which the duty on malt is secured ? ■ 

I know nothing of it. 

Do you know the process is carried on in close buildings ? — T am aware it is so. 

You say in the process of fermentation that the operations are continued for four 
months ; is the tobacco in such a state, during the whole of ihat period, as to be 
valuable to any one who could purloin or remove it ? — No doubt of it. 

And if he could withdraw it without the duty being charged, you think there is a 
sufficient inducement to individuals to attempt to do so ? — Certainly I do. 

Are the premises large in which the process of fermentation and drying is neces- 
sarily carried on? — Very large indeed ; very extensive. 

Do they require to be open and exposed to the air? — Yes, but so that they can 
be easily closed ; and the barns which I have observed in Holland, are made with 
boards moving on a swivel ; those boards are occasionally thrown open to admit the 
atmosphere, when it alters they are immediately closed. 

• Is it not necessary, in order to conduct any process of fermentation, the greatest 
care should be taken to regulate both the moisture and the temperature? — Yes. 

At times the place must be open, although at other times shut? — Yes, it is a 
very nice process indeed. 

You believe it impossible to carry it on in buildings so closed as to be inaccessible 
to individuals? — I believe it would be dangerous to the tobacco; our process of 
snuff making, I should remark, resembles the fermentation of tobacco, only it is 
carried on to a much greater extent: snuff is merely fermented, tobacco ground. 

. Is there not a process tobacco undergoes in its preparation for market, which is 
called drying? — Yes. 

Is that a distinct process from the fermenting? — That is a process after (lie fer- 
mentation. 

In what way is the process of drying carried on? — I believe I can hardly answer 
that question ; it is entirely an American question. 

Is Amersfort tobacco not dried ? — It is not. 

Would tobacco, as prepared for the English market, not be dried ? — Dutch 
tobacco, prepared for the English market, is not so dried. 

If tobacco is cultivated in England, would it be dried or not ? — It would depend 
very much on the atmosphere; I should doubt whether in one season in five you 
would have an atmosphere here to dry it. 

• Can it be profitably dried by the application of artificial heat? — There is no 
doubt of it. 

Profitably ? — I should have a good deal of difficulty in answering that question, 
hut I should think so. 

What time of the year does the picking off the -leaves take place? — I believe 
about the month of September. 

If a duty of 20 d. per pound was to be paid upon tobacco grown in the United 
Kingdom, at what period of the process of preparing it for market do you think 
the duty ought to be ascertained and charged? — The idea struck me, that after the 
"jraier had considered it merchantable he would be obliged to remove it into the 
King’s stores. 

Ought the duty to be charged before it is removed into the King’s stores or after- 
wards? — It would depend then on the sale. 

It is stated the duty ascertained and charged; in order to ascertain the number 
0 P° u ods weight on which the duty ought to be charged there must be some stage 

5^5* E in 
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in the process in which the question is ascertained ; can you form any 0 pi n j 
what period of the process it would be desirable to ascertain the quantity 
the fermentation had terminated, and the tobacco was dried. y ' er 

Must that be while the tobacco still remains in the possession of the cultivat • 
proprietor ? — I suppose it would entirely remain in his possession. 01 or 

If so, what steps would you resort to in order to secure two objects; one th 
all that he cultivated was charged with duty ; the next, that all that was cliar/d 
with duty ultimately paid the duty? — My view would be, that after the planter hd 
delivered his tobacco fit for removal, that it would then be taken to the King’s store- 
that is the way I have sketched it in my own mind. I have seen no plan of 
government. 

If that is the only course that can be adopted, in what way would the govern- 
meat secure that the duty should be paid on the tobacco at all ? — I do not think 
the government ought to have any security ; it ought to be removed to the Kino's 
stores, and placed there as tobacco is at present ; the manufacturer will pay hj s 
duty as he wants it. 

Suppose a large part of the tobacco could be removed secretly and fraudulently 
before it was removed to the King’s store, does it not follow’, as a matter of course^ 
that that portion must escape duty altogether? — Certainly. 

In what way will you prevent that from taking place ? — That I have no means of 
informing this Committee; I believe, in my own mind, it would be perfectly im- 
possible. 

In what way has it occurred to you to be possible, that tobacco grown at the 
will of any individual, in any part of the United Kingdom, as he might please, 
should be removed into the King’s stores ; where would stores be found in which 
tobacco could be so placed ? — I suppose you would take the present bond ware- 
houses. 

In the eight bonding ports? — In the bonding ports. 

Supposing a crop of tobacco was grown in the county of Stafford, to what King’s 
warehouse could it securely be removed, and by what process ? — Only to Liver- 
pool, as it strikes me, unless they were to build new bonded warehouses in the 
interior. 

Would not a commodity, on which such a high -duty was charged, be exposed 
to considerable plunder in removal from the centre part of England to Huh or 
Liverpool ? — Very great. 

In order to secure the duty, would it not be necessary to erect warehouses for 
the purpose of receiving it in different parts, of the kingdom ? — Yes, it would be 
absolutely necessary, nothing could be done without it ; it must occur immediately, 
that on an article which pays so high a duty, the planter could not bring it into 
market, and demand of the manufacturer the duty on it: it must remain in certain 
warehouses, and be taken out as we do now, and as we stand in need of it. 

As the possible evasion of duty would hold out a high premium to any person 
who could take advantage of it, if warehouses were built in given spots, would not 
an advantage arise successively in different parts of the ^kingdom to cultivate 
tobacco remote from warehouses wherever they were created, in order to have an 
opportunity of removing it in the transport? — No doubt about it. 

Be so good as to inform the Committee when all circumstances of climate, soil, 
security of duty, convenience to bonded warehouses, and other such matters as 
would affect the subject, are taken into consideration, where you think it likely that 
tobacco would, in the United Kingdom, begin to be cultivated, if permission was 
given ? — I have no idea of any such spot. 

. . Have you any reason to believe that wind, and the moisture of a stormy climate, 
is unfavourable to the growth of tobacco? — I believe so. r 

Does it not follow, as a matter of course, therefore, that the warmer parts 0 
England, and those parts where the climate is more genial, are the parts °f the Um e 
Kingdom which would be found most favorable to the growth of tobacco?— L er ?? 
we might take Devonshire as the warmest part ; but Devonshire is accompan 
with great humidity : it is remarkably so. , p 

Do you know enough on the subject to be able to give an opinion to we 
mittee, whether Kent and Essex are not more likely to be favourable to thecu > .5 
of tobacco than any parts of Ireland, or the north or west of England.— 
they may. The immediate proximity to London would be a great advan g 
those counties. ’ . j n t0 

Do you believe that attempts would be made, in any parts »f Great 
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cultivate tobacco, from the circumstances alluded to? — I think it is very likely, if Mr 
the government give a sufficient bounty. Robert Carrey. 

With a protecting duty of three times the selling price of the article, would attempts k ~ 
be made, in the favourable situations of Kent and Essex, to cultivate tobacco? — 

I have no doubt of it. 

Do you entertain any doubt, that as successiveh*, in particular places, conveniences 
were formed by the Excise office, and facility for collecting the revenue, with some- 
thing approaching to severity, and security that the cultivation would be removed 
from place to place where those facilities would have to be created anew ? — I am 
quite certain that it would. 

So that the expense of creating warehouses could never be permanent, if persons 
were to cultivate where they please, but those warehouses must be successively 
prepared in different parts of the kingdom, in order to afford a hope of securing the 
duty? — To receive that tobacco, and to secure it. 

After all, are you firmly of opinion that no mode can be resorted to by which 
a duty of three times the cost of the article could be secured, if the cultivation is 
permitted in Great Britain ? — That is my entire opinion. 

Have you ever turned your attention to an acreable tax ? — I have, but in a very 
slight degree. 

Will you state what objection you have to that ? — On an acreable tax, I suppose 
you would take bonds of the farmer for the payment of the acreable duty. 

A graduated acreable duty? — I should conceive no farmer would be bold enough 
to give you any such acreable duty. 

Supposing that the probable sum at which the crop was to be sold was likely to 
produce a fair value for the cost of producing it, and for the duty, why should he 
not do so ? — He would be liable to so much pilfering. 

Then it is only out of regard to the farmer you speak now ; you think he could 
not protect himself ? — I think he could not. 

You are aware persons grow grapes, melons and apples, and fruit of every kind, 
and vegetables, which are, in times of scarcity, necessary for the support of man, 
yet that they can protect themselves ; but on tobacco, which is only a luxury, you 
think they cannot protect themselves? — The vegetables of which the Committee 
have been speaking are always grown in protected places, almost always immediately 
round houses, orchards, and so on. The value of them is exceedingly low, but it is 
very different when you coine to articles of commerce of twenty pence per pound. 

Are not vegetables and fruit of very considerable value grown in the neighbour- 
hood of London in very great quantities, which are in exposed situations, and 
which require a considerable outlay, as far as it goes, to protect them ? — Yes ; but 
I do not consider that those vegetables are of very great value. 

You have been asked what the objections are to an acreable tax ; your answer 
was, the farmer could not protect himself? — That was my first objection. 

Can you state any other objections to an acreable tax ? — I would state also, 
between the picking and the rendering it merchantable, there are very serious 
accidents which may happen to the farmers’ crops, and if any one of those serious 
accidents happen to it his tobacco is of no value whatever, and if his fermentation 
is carried on in the least degree too far, the whole crop is gone. 

Do you not think the increased skill which would take place . by allowing the 
general growth of tobacco, would correct those accidents which you have stated as 
objections against an acreable tax ? — In some measure it might. 

You are aware, in all processes of brewing and every thing else, it requires con- 
siderable skill to regulate the degree of fermentation, and might not that be obtained 
in tobacco? — Yes ; but still it would render the fanner at all times liable to the 
bond. 

You do not think there would be any physical difficulty with regard to the 
climate and the soil ; but the principal difficulty is in regard to the collecting of the 
revenue ? — I do really think if you were to place English tobacco on a fair compe- 
tition with American tobacco ; suppose, for a moment, all duties were taken off, 
and there existed no duty on American tobacco, and English tobacco was brought 
fairly into competition, one with the other, then I would say your climate is not 
adapted to it. 

e y°u consider it is a question of protection or bounty? — A question of bounty 

Are you acquainted with the climate of Holland? — Yes, I am ; I have been 
‘here frequently. 

5 6 5- F 2 Are 
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Mr. Arc you not aware that an immense cultivation of tobacco goes on in that coun- 

Robtrt Currey. try ? — It is not by any means large. 

' Do you speak that from your own knowledge, that it is not large ?— Yes. 

24 May, Not throughout the whole of Holland? — Not large. 

l8 3°- To what extent ? — I cannot say. 

You stated it was not dried in Holland ? — It is not dried in the American sense 
of the word certainly ; it comes here always moist. 

From what you have stated, you think it would be very injurious to the present 
manufacturers that carry on the business if this English tobacco was allowed to be 
grown? — Certainly it would be very injurious to us. 

By what, if any protecting duty is the growth of tobacco encouraged in Hol- 
land ?— None. At least a very small one, if any ; I think there is a very low duty 
on all foreign goods, but it is an exceedingly low duty. If the Committee will 
allow me to state what the growth of tobacco has done in Holland, I will do so. 
Holland is perfectly free for the importation and growth of tobacco; and I can 
answer that it has done very little for them. The districts under tobacco cultivation 
in Holland are very small indeed. 

Suppose that the importation of tobacco was to continue, as now, liable to a duty 
of 3 s. a pound, strictly collected, 011 all tobacco imported, and that an attempt was 
made to charge a duty on tobacco grown in the United Kingdom, by resorting to 
a graduated scale per acre; the Committee ask you this question, Can any traders, 
who pay a fixed and certain duty, carry on a trade in competition with persons who 
pay a variable and uncertain duty ? — I should think it quite impossible for them to 
do so. 

Are there any means by which, in your opinion, the produce of an acre of tobacco 
could be so anticipated or ascertained by survey, or calculation or estimate, as to 
afford the means of fixing a rate per pound upon the quantity of tobacco which may 
ultimately be brought into the market for sale, the produce of any acre?— I should 
say it was utterly impossible. 

Does not the quantity of tobacco obtained from an acre necessarily vary incon- 
sequence of the seasons ? — Very much indeed. 

You have no doubt, that in a wet and stormy and ungenial year, the produce 
would be very different from what it would be in a fine season ? — Very different. 

Do you entertain any doubt whatever, that the produce of an acre of land would 
differ very much in consequence of the quality of the soil ? — I dare say it would, 
but I never had an opportunity of trying that experiment. 

Have you any doubt, that in no two years the produce of a given acreofiaod 
would be alike ? — I should think it would vary every year. 

And do you believe that every two acres would also necessarily vary ?— I do 
think so. 

Would it be possible to fix, by any system of classification, permanently, an acre- 
able rate on tobacco; would it be possible to say, in a statute, that every acre of 
one class should pay 200 1 . ; another, as ascertained by a surveyor, should pay 150 1 
and so on ; would it be possible to do it in tbut form ? — I am quite sure that an 
acreable levy would be impossible. 

If an attempt was made to fix a scale by Act of Parliament, the application of 
which should be left and intrusted to surveyors, might not great change be made 
in the produce of land by extremely high cultivation, 'so that that scale which might 
justly be highest to-day would be rendered inadequate in a following year by the 
increased produce that might be forced by extensive application of manures — 
I think that that would be the case. . 

Supposing then that it was left to individuals to estimate the number °* P 0 ?? ? 
that could be produced by every acre, do you believe that men could be found 
so vigilant, so scientific, or so honest, as to be relied on in such an operation.- > 
I do not think they could. .. 

Have you ever seen tobacco growing' — I have in Holland ; and in this cou 7 
in small patches. U ve 

Would it not, in your estimation, be feasible to make an average on 
years without classifying at all, or going into the detailed part of the ^c lass' __ 

of one part of the field being better than another; but taking the whole °. n ( | 0D 

rage of three or five years, and let it be binding on the parties, and let Uic « 'r fajt 
take place at the end of August, which is just before the harvest comment- ^ 
objection have you to- that?— I have an objection to the whole acreab ^ 
levying the duty, and I am sure it can never be brought into effect ; a ea , 
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facturers very well know, differs so much in itself ; some leaves of tobacco are so 
remarkably thin, others so remarkably heavy ; some tobacco is exceedingly stout ; 
tobacco varies so much, it would be quite impossible to follow the duty up with any 
decree of correctness. 

Are you sufficiently acquainted with the trade to know if there is any great im- 
portation into Holland ? — Very great indeed. 

You have stated the culture of tobacco in Holland has done very little in Holland ; 
what do you mean by that?— There has been an inconsiderable district after all 
under cultivation. 

Do the inhabitants derive no particular advantages from cultivating tobacco ? — 
The farmers have told me, and I believe it, that it has not been a profitable busi- 
ness to them by any means ; but having adapted their lands to it, and having large 
buildings adapted to it, they carry it on. 

Do you consider it as particularly valuable, as giving employment to the labour- 
ing classes? — The whole value of Dutch tobacco, is its peculiar flavour. 

The question is, do you consider it as particularly valuable, as giving employment 
to the labouring classes ? — I never heard that it was. 

Is it considered to be an occupation that gives any greater degree of profit on the 
capital employed in it, than other matters? — Certainly not. I was going to state, 
that Holland never would have grown any tobacco at all, if it had not been for her 
possessing a very peculiar plant which is very beautifully adapted for the purpose 
of making snuff, and it finds its way into this country and the north of Europe and 
France, also for that purpose; it is totally valueless for chewing or smoking. 
Having possession of that plant, they do have a certain degree of trade ; beyond 
that, they have none. 

Might not that plant be introduced into this country ? — It has not ; it may. 

I have planted some in my garden. 

Does it succeed ? — It is now just coming up. 

Do the Committee understand, from your answer, no smoking tobacco is grown 
in Holland ? — I will not say none, because, from its great cheapness, it finds its way 
to the lower portion of the people. 

What is the Dutch Knaster tobacco? — It is grown in South America, and is not 
grown in Holland. 

Does not a great export of tobacco take place from Holland into Germany ? — 
The Dutch have for many years had possession of the whole of the various tobacco 
which is grown in South America; last year was the only year the various tobacco 
had ever been imported into this kingdom. The way in which it is put up, is con- 
trary to the laws which govern our trade, it is put up in rolls ; it comes here, as it 
were, in a state of manufacture ; it never can come in larger packages than ninety, 
pounds each, — all that was in opposition to our import law's. The government 
last year allowed it to be imported in the precise packets it is put into in South 
America ; they did away with the laws, so far as it related to the Caraccas ; and 
last year, we had seven or eight thousand baskets of Varina tobacco here. 

The question is this : is there not a great quantity of Dutch tobacco grown in 
Holland, exported into Germany? — I was about saying, that there is a portion of 
their own growth exported to Germany in the way of leaf, but not Knaster. 

That is not the question ; the question was, whether there was not a great quan- 
tity of Dutch tobacco, grown in Holland, exported into Germany? — Not very 
considerable. 
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Aud some of the tobacco, which is exported from Holland into Germany, is not 
Butch tobacco, but is South American?— Yes. 

But a portion is of their own growth ? — A portion of their own growth, certainly', 
m consequence of its peculiar flavour, which is so well adapted for snuff, for rappee 



There is what is called the Spanish and Portuguese tobacco ; what is that? — The 
finest in the world : Cuba and the Havannah tobacco. Porto Rico finds its way 
here, that is inferior. 

Tobacco is grown in France? — A very small district ; it is only allowed to be 
P°" n in Alceste. 

E not some grown in Sweden ? — I am not aware of it. 

-is much South American tobacco exported from Holland into Germany? — I be- 
ieve a good deal. While the Dutch had a monopoly of that sort, they did supply 

1® tomans with it. 
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In consequence of our regulations we could not import it so as to have an 1 - 
of that trade in Germany, in South American tobacco ? — Yes. ^ CDeni 

Prom what ports on the continent is smuggled tobacco generally sent?— I y 
Flushing. ^ ltTe 

Is that South American or Dutch tobacco? — That is cut out of the United State 
tobacco. 

Do you know the comparative price of the Dutch grown and the foreign toba 
in the Dutch market?— It varies ; I have a cargo of Dutch, of about thirty thousS 
hundred weight coming here, which will average me about 4 d. or 4 id. 

Are you speaking of the price in the Dutch market? — Yes. 

Is there much illicit dealing in tobacco in this country under the present system of 
duties in Great Britain and Ireland? — I do not think it is extensive in Great 
Britain ; my trade lays in Great Britain and Scotland.. I do not think the 
smuggling is very great. 

You have not had your profit or the price brought down in consequence of an? 
extensive illicit dealing? — Our price is low, certainly; but I attribute that entireb 
to competition, and fair competition, I should say. 

ITow do you account with so large an increase to our population and to our 
wealth, that the duty-paid tobacco should be in so small a proportion to the forma 
quantity consumed? — I am not aware that there has been any material alteration ink. 

How do you account for its not increasing in proportion to the increase of the 
population for the last thirty years ?— I do not think the habits of the people are 
much given to smoking in this country. 

Is there much tobacco confiscated after having found its way into the store of tin 
manufacturer ; does it frequently happen? — It is very rare. 

Then the chief check on smuggling is on the coast? — Yes. 

You do not think there is much check on smuggling from the Excise regulations: 
— It is a powerful check, the Excise. 

The principal check is on the coast? — That is the principal check. 

What is the duty on segars at present? — Nine shillings a pound. 

Arc there many segars manufactured in this country? — There are a great many. 
Are they not sold as foreign segars ? — 1 do not know what other persons do, I 
can only say I never did myself. 

It is gcncrully understood segars arc of foreign manufacture? — I sell a great 
many Ilavannah segars, I never offered my own for them. 

What is nine shillings a pound per cent, on the value? — We are considering the 
importation of Ilavannah segars, I think it is about cent, per cent. Havannaii 
segars, of the first quality, may be obtained about nine shillings a pound. 

You stated that was a very bad sample of tobacco ? — I did not go so far as that. 
Very indifferent? — Very indifferent 

Have you ever seen any good tobacco of British growth ? — I have not. 

The quality of the tobacco being inferior, is it your opinion that the bounty « 
one shilling and four-pence, which is proposed by the Resolution of the House a 
Commons, would be such as would induce people to use the inferior tobacco soow 
than pay the one shilling and four-pence for the superior quality? — Yes, I tbiw 
would ; competition is so great amongst us that we should be compelled by under- 
selling to use it in our own defence. .- 

If the duty on foreign tobacco was lowered, would it produce such an increase 
consumption as to produce an improved increase of revenue? — It would not. 

The duty does not amount to the sum it did when it was four shillings a p°^ 
— I think it has fallen off about 500,000/. In the year 1823 it was more than 
million. 



Are you aware of the effect of the increase of duty in checking or (L 
the consumption of it in this country ? — I do not think so much depends 

Are you aware, thirty years ago, in Ireland, when the duty was 
were eight million pounds weight of tobacco consumed, and at P resefl , j ^, of 
being three shillings the consumption is only four million? — Of Irelan 
nothing, I confine myself entirely to England. . n n j« 

In your reply concerning the duty it lias reference to England only ■7 
You have looked at the duty so as to be able to answer this, w A e __y e8i 
shilling duty lapsed, a proportionate degree of the duty lapsed with it- 
But was that the effect? — Very nearly so. 
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Mr. Nicholers Ellis called in ; and Examined. , Mr. 

Nicholas Ellis. 

DO you reside in the county of Wexford? — I spend a part of my time there; > — 

T am a»ent to Lord Portsmouth’s estate on which a great quantity of tobacco is 24 May, 

crown ° 1 83 °' 

0 f|ow many acres on the estate? — The last year I have a return, in the one parish 
of Enuiscorthy alone of 203 acres, within the union of Enniscorthy alone, besides 
several acres in the neighbourhood in other parishes. 

Do vou mean that crops of tobacco were actually grown on 203 acres last year, 

Irish acres? — Yes. . 

What was the produce? — I cannot tell because it was very different. 

The produce of the whole 203 acres? — I cannot tell. 

Are the whole 203 acres Lord Portsmouth’s estate? — No; of Lord Portsmouth, 
last year, there were about 120 acres. 

Can you inform the Committee of the produce on that ? — I cannot ; there was 
a great difference ; some parts were very good where it was taken care of, and in 
some it was an absolute failure. 

Can you tell it, on any portion ? — The greatest produce I can find, on an inves- 
tigation of it, was about 2,800 and some odd pounds on the acre. 

On what acre ? — The Irish acre. 

What was the lowest? — I have so low as seventy pounds. 

What do you think would be a fair average? — I think, as far as I can make an 
inquiry into it, that the average was something, perhaps a good deal, under 2,000 



pVUUUQI 

What time does the harvest of it begin ? — It begins just according to the heat of 
the weather in or before the month of September. 

Does it ripen together ? — No ; they pick the leaves off from the lowest part of it 
as they begin to incline downwards ; it is not cut together. 

From the beginning to pick the leaves, to the ending of the picking off the leaves, 
what period of time takes place? — A considerable time ; I suppose more than six 
weeks different parts of it. 

For how long has tobacco been grown in the parish of Enniscorthy ? — About 
three years ; none that signified before that. 

If a duty was to be collected by the pound, it would be necessary to have revenue 
officers in attendance during ihe whole of these six weeks ? — Indeed it would, and 
4 great deal longer, because he must attend after in the sweating process. 

From the time of the leaves being gathered, how much more time is taken before 
the tobacco is in a complete state ? — It is quite winter before the whole thing is 
completed, before it is put up into the little hands ; it depends on the facilities that 
men have of houses and other things, which are not so well provided now as they 
would be under other circumstances. 

The operation goes on for several months? — It goes on for some months. 

Can you say how much a pound it could be grown for? — I cannot, except from 
inquiry that they say it costs them about ten-pence. 

During the whole of this period it would be under the necessity of having it under 
the inspection of the Excise ? — I think so. 

Have you any idea in what way a duty could be satisfactorily collected by the 
pound ? — I cannot form any idea how it could be collected with safety at all ; keep- 
ing the revenue safe I mean. 

At all events it must be a matter attended with very considerable expense ? — 
Surely. 

How would you propose to deposit it after it was finished, the fermenting opera- 
where would you have the stock deposited? — I have never considered that 
object at all. I have no connection with the revenue ; my only object in., 
examining this was the advantage or disadvantage that it affords to the landlord of 
estate. 

Is it your opinion it could be grown with profit if it paid a duty of 2 od. per 
pound ? — I am sure it could not. 

What duty do you conceive it would bear ? — I will tell you, I have taken a cal- 
o^tion of it at two thousand pounds. Supposing two thousand pounds to the 
and the expense was (as it has been well ascertained, it cannot be much 
55 or 56/. the acre, if it is properly grown ; if you add 1 s. 8 d. proposed to 
5 6 5 * F 4 be 
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be put on f that would come to l (if)/. 13s- 4 d. t and that added to the til 
may calculate as the expense, would make 222/. 13.5. 4c/., which would be 2 



as. 2 1 d. the pound, without any advantage to the grower. 

You conceive, tinder these calculations, there would be no sufficient profit 
admit of cultivation of tobacco to be carried on? — Surely. 

What rate of duty would be paid? — I have made as much inquiry atuono th 
growers of it as l could do, and I find the general impression among all the grow - 
at Enniscorthy is, that about 8 d. from (i d. to 8 d., they could afford to grow it at^ 

Do you imagine that if such a duty was imposed that the cultivation would 
become very extensive?— 1 do uot think it would be very extensive. 

Do you mean it would not bear a price of as. aid. a pound, when foreign 
tobacco is selling for ;).v. 4^/. ? — Yes. ® 

That it would be of such ail inferior quality that it would not sell at that price ?- 
Certainly ; but besides that you will take it that the grower must have some advan- 
tage in growing it, and that is calculated without giving him the slightest ad- 
vantage. 

Then at what price do you think it would sell, the foreign selling at 3 s. *1'.- 
I believe that it is understood that it cannot bear the half of the price, and that it 
must be under (from the inferiority of the thing itself) one-half of the foreign price, 
or that it cannot come into the market. 

In the calculation of the expense, when you say the expense of the acre extendi 
to 55/. or 56/., do you mean that is the actual expense of the cultivation, without 
any relation to the succeeding crop? — Yes ; I do not see how it can have relation 
to a succeeding crop. 

Is it not a very good preparation for wheat? — That is not quite so certain, be- 
cause there has not been much experience of the second crop ; the examples that 
there have been have not been very successful hitherto. 

What quantity of soil do you estimate in that 55/. or 56I. should be laid on 
one acre? — I consider they cannot grow it well under about three hundred load of 
manure to the acre. 

And at what price do you calculate that load to be procured for? — It is quite on 
uncertain thing in Ireland. 

Hut in your calculation of ' wl. or 36 L, it must he exactly stated?— I have taken 
it down from the best opinion I could get, that the manure of it alone must stand 
in about aol. 

That is about fiftcen-pcncc a load? — About that. 

What sort of manure do you-alhulo to? — The manure that is found best for its 
stable-dung, or the dung from the cow-house; that, mixed with the scraping of 
roads, good, clay on the back of the ditches ; those three put together make tbe 
finest manure, and has always been found to be. tbe most productive. 

What do you estimate the tithe at per acre ? — I have in my pocket a certified 
as to that. 

Butin this calculation? — I have taken it at Gl. I have a certificate from the 
clergyman of Enniscorthy in my pocket, which states it at 9/. in the highest scale. 

Give an account of how you make up the 56/. per acre? — I lake it thus: Itdr 
it on the average ; the rent is about 3/. the acre ; that the tithe may be 6/.; t® 
the manure may be 20 /. ; that the manual labour may be 20/. ; and that tbe ha* 
labour, and ploughing and carting out may be about G4. ; then you must always** 
something for the adze and other tilings ; if you take that at 1 1. that will 
5(3/. for it. ■ 

Does 20/. for labour include the labour in turning and conducting the opers 
pf fermenting? — Yes ; I think about 20I. would cover it. 

It has been growing three years in Enniscorthy? — Yes. juCoo* 

Do you think it has had any effect on the situation of the peasantryr 
derable ; very considerable indeed. 

In improving them? — In improving them in every way. ^ 

What does it cost per Irish acre to raise a crop of wheat.'' — lh at ' s . 3 
certain tiling, because the manner of growing wheat, from a very expend I ^ 
of fallowing the yc;ir before, is getting so much out of use, and it is so ^ ^ 
the habit to take it after another crop, as a crop of potatoes, that y° 
benefit of the manure of the potatoes, it is impossible to calculate wha 
of a crop of wheat is. 
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Have the goodness to refer to the account; you will find an item in it, 20/. for 
manual labour : at what rate do you calculate the wages of labour in that county ? — 

I calculate, independently of the overseer, who must always be a man of some 
degree of science in it, that the labouring man has on an average one shilling a day, 
a woman sixpence, and a child about fourpeuce. 

What proportion of each are employed, or in what prpportion towards each was 
that 20/. distributed? — Why, the men are mostly employed in the putting in the 
crop, preparatory to it; the stripping it off, and those kind of things, are done in 
the most part by women and children, so that I suppose you may say, that where 
there are sixty men employed there may be at least from three to four hundred 
women and children. 

Are you much acquainted with the quality of the soil that is required for the 
growth of tobacco? — I have not seen it cultivated anywhere but in the neighbour- 
hood of Enniscorthy. 

Have you seen much of the effect of climate on tobacco ? — A great deal, if you 
mean by that, the seasons. 

Yes? — A severe blast of wind that came in September last, levelled a great deal 
of the tobacco of the county of Wexford last year. 

Have winds been injurious to the growth of tobacco on other occasions than that, 
in the district you have referred to ? — When it is not in a sheltered situation, it is 
always liable to danger from winds. 

Does it receive much injury from wet? — It does, if there is a continuance of it. 
Does the wet impair the quality ? — It impairs the quality and quantity both. 

Does the wet increase the expense of managing and preparing it for the market? — 
It does. 

To a great extent? — Proportioned to the quantity of wet. 

Are you much acquainted with southern or eastern parts of England? — Not 
at all. 

Are you sufficiently acquainted with them, to be able to say whether the soil and 
climate of Kent and Essex is more favourable to the growth of tobacco than the 
county of Wexford ? — I should think it was, from the slight acquaintance I have 
with it; and Devonshire, perhaps, much more. 

And if the cultivation of tobacco was permitted both equally in England and 
Ireland, do you apprehend that the country would ultimately be supplied from the 
parts of England where the soil and the climate are warmer and more favourable to 
the growth of it than from Ireland ? — I ain afraid I should be rather presumptuous, 
if I was to give an answer to that, because I do not know the expense of labour, 
and the possibility of getting manure and other things, in England, that would enable 
me to give an answer. 

You entertain no doubt, a stormy climate and a wet climate, is unfavourable to 
the growth of tobacco? — Not the slightest doubt of it. 

And therefore you entertain no doubt, a drier climate and warmer climate, are 
more favourable? — No, I do not. 

Is the tobacco which has been grown in Ireland, suited to the market in Ireland ? — 
I am not a judge of that, well ; b.ut I know it sells pretty freely. 

Is it consumed in Ireland ? — I do not know ; it is sold, that is all I know. 



Have you any reason to believe it is conveyed to the English market ? — I never 
beard it, except in this passage to-day, of its going to England. 

Do you know anything of the laws which have affected the cultivation of tobacco 
hi Ireland? — I always understood that, about the year 1 779, there was a law made, 
—a kind of giving and taking law between England and Ireland, — that for certain 
advantages that England derived over Ireland, Ireland was to derive this advantage 
1 over England ; this I have understood. 

Before that compact,' which' you imagine to have been made at that time, had the 
bish the power of exporting tobacco into the English markets ? — I believe not. 

When was that power first obtained ? — I believe the Act that I spoke of, in 
^ 79 . Y^ich admitted it on the same duty as American or foreign, was the first 
Passion there was for exporting tobacco. 

Do you not know (as you said your attention had been drawn to the subject) that 
acco could not have been, according to the law, imported from Ireland into 
gland— tobacco of Irish growth— -until the trade was put on the footing of the 
°g trade, and all distinctions of revenue and commerce done away and 
G equalized 



Mr. 

Nicholers Ellis • 



24 May, 
1830. 
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Mr. be put on. that would come to i 6 f>/. 13$. 4 d., and that added to the *; 6 / 

Nicholas Ellis, may calculate as the expense, would make 222/. 13$. 4 </., which would be hr! 

^ — J as. 2 i d. the pound, without any advantage to the grower. abw - 

24 May, You conceive, under these calculations, there would be no sufficient nrrfi 

1830. admit of cultivation of tobacco to be carried on? — Surely. ^ 1 10 

What rate of duty would be paid? — I have made as much inquiry amonod 
growers of it as l could do, and I find the general impression among all the gm • 
at Enniscortby is, that about 8 d. from (id. to 8 d., they could afford to grow it 

Do you imagine that if such a duty was imposed that the cultivation wo w 
become very extensive?— I do not think it would be very extensive. U 

Do you mean it would not bear a price of as. aid. a pound, when foreign 
tobacco is selling for 3.9. 4c/. ? — Yes. 0 

That it would be of such an inferior quality that it would not sell at that price ?- 
Certainly ; but besides that you will take it that the grower must have some advao- 
tage in growing it, and that is calculated without giving him the slightest ad- 
vantage. 

Then at what price do you think it would sell, the foreign selling at 3^ 4^.'- 
I believe that it is understood that it cannot bear the half of the price, and that it 
must be under (from the inferiority of the thing itself) one-half of the foreign price, 
or that it cannot come into the market. 

In the calculation of the expense, when you say the expense of the acre extendi 
to 55/. or ,<j 61 ., do you mean that is the actual expense of the cultivation, without 
any relation to the succeeding crop? — Yes ; I do not see how it can have relation 
to a succeeding crop. 

Is it not a very good preparation for wheat? — That is not quite so certain, be- 
cause there has not been much experience of the second crop ; the examples that 
there have been have not been very successful hitherto. 

What quantity of soil do you estimate in that 55/. or 56/. should be laid on 
one acre? — I consider they cannot grow it well under about three hundred load of 
manure to the acre. 

And at what price do you calculate that load to be procured for? — It is quite an 
uncertain thing in Ireland. 

Hut in your calculation of $$l. or 56/., it must be exactly stated?— I have taken 
it down from the best opinion I could get, that the manure of it alone must stand I 
in about 20/. 

That is about fifteen-pence a load ? — About that. 

What sort of manure do you 'allude to? — The manure that is found best for it is i 
stable-dung, or the dung from the cow-house; that, mixed with the scraping of 
roads, good clay on the back of the ditches ; those three put together make the 
finest manure, and has always been found to be the most productive. 

What do you estimate the tithe at per acre ? — I have in my pocket a certificale 
as to that. 

But in this calculation? — I have taken it at 61 . I have a certificate from the 
clergyman of Enniscortby in my pocket, which states it at 9/. in the highest scale. 

Give an account of how you make up the 56 /. per acre? — I take it thus: ltd* 
it on the average; the rent is about 3/. the acre; that the tithe may be 6 
the manure may be 20 1 . ; that the manual labour may be 20/. ; and that tbenois 
labour, and ploughing and carting out may be about 6 U ; then you must always I** 
something for the adze and other things ; if you take that at 1 /. that will n> 
$ 61 . for it. 

Does 20/. for labour include the labour in turning and conducting the openti® 
pf fermenting? — Yes ; I think about 20/. would cover it. 

It has been growing three years in Enniscortby? — Yes. 

Do you think it has had any effect on the situation of the peasantry. - 
derable ; very considerable indeed. 

In improving them? — In improving them in every way. ^ 

What does it cost per Irish acre to raise a crop of wheat.''— 1 hat ’ s 
certain tiling, because the manner of growing wheat, from a ver y. ex P eDSIV u ^ lM f 
of fallowing the ycjir before, is getting so much out of use, and it IS s0 > a7e ^ 1 
the habit to take it after another crop, as a crop of potatoes, that you 
benefit of the manure of the potatoes, it is impossible to calculate wh* | 

of a crop of wheat is. u,* 
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Have the goodness to refer to the account; you will find an item in it, 20/. for 
manual labour : at what rate do you calculate the wages of labour in that county ? — 
I calculate, independently of the overseer, who must always be a man of some 
degree of science in it, that the labouring man has on an average one shilling a day, 
a woman sixpence, and a child about fourpence. 

What proportion of each are employed, or in what prpportion towards each was 
that 20/. distributed? — Why, the men are mostly employed in the putting in the 
crop, preparatory to it; the stripping it off, and those kind of things, are done in 
the most part by women and children, so that I suppose you may say, that where 
there are sixty men employed there may be at least from three to four hundred 
women and children. 



Are you much acquainted with the quality of the soil that is required for the 
growth of tobacco? — 1 have not seen it cultivated anywhere but in the neighbour- 
hood of Enniscorthy. 

Have you seen much of the effect of climate on tobacco ? — A great deal, if you 
mean by that, the seasons. 

Yes? — A severe blast of wind that came in September last, levelled a great deal 
of the tobacco of the county of Wexford last year. 

Have winds been injurious to the growth of tobacco on other occasions than that, 
in the district you have referred to? — When it is not in a sheltered situation, it is 
always liable to danger from winds. 

Does it receive much injury from wet? — It does, if there is a continuance of it. 
Does the wet impair the quality ? — It impairs the quality and quantity both. 

Does the wet increase the expense of managing and preparing it for the market? — 
It does. 

To a great extent? — Proportioned to the quantity of wet. 

Are you much acquainted with southern or eastern parts of England? — Not 
at all. 

Are you sufficiently acquainted with them, to be able to say whether the soil and 
dimate of Kent and Essex is more favourable to the growth of tobacco than the 
county of Wexford ? — I should think it was, from the slight acquaintance I have 
with it; and Devonshire, perhaps, much more. 

And if the cultivation of tobacco was permitted both equally in England and 
Ireland, do you apprehend that the country would ultimately be supplied from the 
parts of England where the soil and the climate are warmer and more favourable to 
the growth of it than from Ireland ? — I am afraid I should be rather presumptuous, 
if I was to give an answer to that, because I do not know the expense of labour, 
and the possibility of getting manure and other things, in England, that would enable 
me to give an answer. 

You entertain no doubt, a stormy climate and a wet climate, is unfavourable to 
the growth of tobacco? — Not the slightest doubt of it. 

And therefore you entertain no doubt, a drier climate and warmer climate, are 
more favourable? — No, I do not. 



Is the tobacco which has been grown in Ireland, suited to the market in Ireland ? — 
1 am not a judge of that, well ; b.ut I know it sells pretty freely. 

Is it consumed in Ireland ? — I do not know ; it is sold, that is all 1 know. 



Have you any reason to believe it is conveyed to the Euglish market r — I never 
Ircard it, except in this passage to-day, of its going to England. 

Do you know anything of the laws which have affected the cultivation of tobacco 
m Ireland ? — I always understood that, about the year 1 779, there was a law made, 
"“ a kind of giving and taking law between England and Ireland, — that for certain 
advantages that England derived over Ireland, Ireland was to derive this advantage 
- 0ver England ; this I have understood. 

Before that compact, which' you imagine to have been made at that time, had the 
bishthe power of exporting tobacco into the English markets ? — I believe not. 

When was that power first obtained? — I believe the Act that I spoke of, in 
! 779. which admitted it on the same duty as American or foreign, was the first 
percussion there was for exporting tobacco. 

° you not know (as you said your attention had been drawn to the subject) that 
p f 00 . cou ^ not ^ ave been, according to the law, imported from Ireland into 
gand tobacco of Irish growth — until the trade was put on the footing of the 
ung trade, and all distinctions of revenue and commerce done away and 
® G equalized 



Mr. 

Nicholers Ellis. 



24. May, 
1830. 
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Mr. equalized between the two countries? — No, I do not know that; my object ha 
~Nicholers Ellis, been entirely, as I said before, directed to the advantage or disadvantage nf^ 5 

~ ' landlord. ^ 6 1 

24 May, Is not that generally known in Ireland ? — I do not know. 

1830. The j aw t ^ at permit you to grow it only permits you to grow it for your 0 

markets ? — It permits us to send it here at a high duty. 

Are you not sufficiently acquainted with the subject to know that tobacco, although 
at the time permitted to be grown in Ireland, was not at that time permitted to be 
imported into England ? — That is so, except on paying the same duty as the 
American or foreign tobacco. 



Mercurii, 2 6° die Mail , 1830. 



Mr. 

William Purnell. 



Mr. William Purnell called in; and Examined. 

YOU are a manufacturer of snuff and tobacco at Bristol? — I am. 

Are you in an extensive business?— We pay the highest rate of license. In 1825 
there were only thirteen manufacturers who paid the highest license; ours was one 
of them. 

How long have you been engaged in this trade?- -Ever since the year 1809. 

Will you state whether it was at any time a profitable trade ? — It was a profitable 
trade from that time to the year 1815, the close of that year. 

From that time, 1815, it has been a losing trade ? — It has. 

To what cause do you attribute that losing state of the trade? — We can only 
account for it by the extensive smuggling of tobacco there is in the United Kingdom. 
Wc cannot suppose any men can carry on trade of such a magnitude as the tobacco 
trade, for such a scries of years, and be obliged to sell two-thirds of the quantity 
at the prices they give for it. 

How do you account for the smuggling trade having been larger since the year 
1815 than it had been previously ? — In consequence ot the high rate of duty with 
which tobacco was charged- 

What was the difference in duty? — In 1814 the duty was 2$. Qd. per lb.; in 
1815 in was advanced to 2 s. S -rV r/. ; in 1 8 16 it was advanced to 3 s. 2 d . ; in 1819 
it was advanced to qs. per lb., and in 18-25 it was reduced to 3 per lb. 

Do you conceive that, in part, the circumstance of the trade having been so modi 
worse in 1815 has arisen not only front smuggling, but the increased risk of tbd 
freight on account of the largeness of the duty, which must make every quantum of 
tobacco of so much more value? — From both causes. Our bad debts have bw 
very considerable since we have been in business, they have amounted to 10, ooot 

That has operated in increasing your bail debts, and perhaps the illicit trader— 
It has. The returns made to Parliament show the great increase in ffie culuvatw 
of tobacco ; but I wish to call the attention of the Committee more particularly » 
the returns made from Ireland. I have had a conversation with Mr. Orr, tost 
count for the circumstance in the Tenth Report of the Commissioners of. Kw 
Inquiry, page 295; it is there stated that the quantity of tobacco furnished W 
officers of the Customs on which duty had been paid for three years, end'ng ® J 
of January 1812, was 3 1,642,332 lbs., that is the Customs account, _ r 
Excise in Ireland received duty for three years ending 1812, upon only 19,17 2 >33 ^ 
leaving 12,470,000 lbs. of tobacco unaccounted for. We were a { wa | sa otD)<< t 
to account for this deficiency, though we were convinced it was clearly 
than equal to the consumption of tobacco at that period. _ g-. 

Is that in the Report of the Commissioners, or in a note added y • . 
rolds? — It is a letter by Mr. Reynolds, addressed to the Commissioners 
Mr. Orr accounts for it in this wav: he says that at that period the ° ; ^ 

„ U„*| nrr a rerdficatR irom 



upon the Customs by the merchant, and that on receiving a c ^T tI ^ ca r Jg ca tefitJ* 

Customs of the Customs duty being paid, the manufacturer received a cer^^^ 

the customs that he had paid that duty, that he took or ought to hav jt3 ^ aj 
Excise, but instead of that the Customs allowed their obtaining the p ^ ^ 

names they thoug 
without payment 



, hut instead of that the Customs allowed their obtaining ui r 
they thought proper, and the manufacturer took the tobacco ^ 
t payment of the Excise duty. To prove that that was tar sao! pWO 
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sumption in Ireland at that time, in the year 1794, the duty was paid in Ireland on Mr. 

9,426,211 pounds, according to the return made to Parliament on the 19th of William Purnell. 

June, 1829, that return was made; in 1795, the duty was paid on 7,874,409 " ' 

pounds; in 179 6 » on 6,045,790 pounds; in 1797, upon 8,445,555 pounds ; that 
was a period of four years ; that will average eight millions of pounds per annum, 
or somewhat more; from that period the duty advanced from eight pence to a 
shilling; the consumption from 1 7gg to 1804, appears to have averaged 6,001,446 
pounds ; for the next period, from 1805 to 1 812, the duty being is. 5 d. per pound, 
the average consumption paid to the Excise was 5,592,345 pounds ; for the next 
period, from 1813 to 1814, the duty for two years at 25. 2 d. was charged ou 
5,410,350 pounds; from 1815 to 1819, the average of five years, the duty at 
ga. 5 d. was on 4,407,435 pounds ; from 18-20 to the year 1823, four years’ duty 
at 4 s., the average quantity was 3,050,021 .pounds; the population of Ireland is 
double the number now to what it was in the year 1 794 ; and, therefore, as the 
population have consumed double the quantity of bread, we presume they consume 
double the quantity of tobacco which was consumed in 1 794. 

Have you found in the course of your trade in different parts of the country, 
that there is any change in the habits of the people of this country in taking snuff? 

— I believe, none whatever; I have been for some time making inquiry among the 
labouring population respecting the quantity of tobacco and snuff they consume at 
the present moment. 

Have the goodness to state what you have learnt upon that subject ? — Last week 
having upon our premises upwards of forty masons, and mechanics, and working 
men, seeing them smoking, I asked them how they came to be smoking at seven in 
the morning. “ Oh, master,” said one, “ we cannot do without our pipe, we would 
sooner go without our breakfast.” “ What quantity of tobacco do you consume in 
a week?” This man said, “ I never consume less than a quarter of a pound a 
week, and sometimes I consume more.” I said, “ I wish you would make inquiry 
among the other men what they consume.” He said, “ I will see them if you 
please.” He was rather an intelligent man, and he called twelve of them round 
him, and they stated, every one of them, that they never consumed less than a 
quarter of a pound per week, which was the quantity they gave their wives money 
to purchase for them, and that they were very glad if they could purchase half a 
pound a week. 

Those were men taken indifferently out of a set of men working on that spot? — 

By mere accident, they were not selected for any purpose whatsoever ; they were 
mechanics, and masons and labouring men; some of them Irishmen. 

Would the labouring men be able to consume so large a quantity as a quarter of 
a pound? — Yes; our own manufacturers consume half a pound a week; one of 
these men stated that he had frequently hesitated when he had had but a few pence 
in his pocket and wanted his dinner, whether he should buy food or tobacco, and he 
had universally bought tobacco. 

If the duty were largely reduced, how, in your opinion, would that operate upon 
the consumption ? — My opinion is, that it would be doubled. 

That the same man would take double the quantity he does now if he could have 
it at half the price ? — That is decidedly my' opinion. 

What is your opinion of the effect of the growth of tobacco in relation to the 
increase of the illicit trade? — If a duty of is. 8 d. were levied upon it in all pro- 
bability there would be as much foreign tobacco smuggled in, or very nearly, as 
there is at present, they would not have so many interested to smuggle in the tobacco 
deficient, as it would be the object of the grower of the tobacco to sell his own 
growth. 

How would it operate on the duty of 3,9. per lb.? — It would operate to deprive 
&e revenue of a great part of that duty of 2 s. per lb., for it would find its way 
jnto England in every possible way, and particularly in the manufacture of snuff, 
to which a great quantity of indigenous tobacco could be cousumed ; the quantity 
of suuff consumed is about 2,500,000 pounds weight. I think it would deprive the 
treasury of the difference between the daty upon foreign tobacco and the duty on 
tbe home growth. ° 

You think the country would lose the difference between 1 s. 8 d. per lb. on the 
o°toe growth, and the 3 s. on the foreign growth, on that brought in for the con- 
traption of this country ? — Yes ; besides that brought in illegally. 

Uo y° u think it would give facility or otherwise to the men engaged in the foreign 
G 2 illicit 
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illicit trade in tobacco?- I think it would certainly tend to decrease their trad 
for a great many farmers engaged in the growth of tobacco were originally eneawd 
in the smuggling of it, and are perhaps so now. 

Then so far, though the revenue would lose by the difference of duty, the ford 
illicit smuggling would be lessened? — I should conceive so; there would be ai f! 
tural feeling in every man’s bosom, and some patriotic feeling is found to prevail 
in all classes of society, that if they could get home tobacco at the same price tU 
would prefer that. ^ 

Do you think any duty imposed upon home grown tobacco, could be collected? 
— 1 think it could not, unless the duty was exceedingly low, and that only on cot 
ditions an Englishman ought not to submit to. 

State your reasons? — First, there would be great difficulty in bringing the growers 
of the tobacco under the cognizance of the Excise; in the next place, the mode of 
survey would be extremely difficult, as a great part of the plant must be removed 
during the process of its growth, and those parts which were removed will betaken 
away and sold to the manufacturers or other persons, for the purposes of manufac- 
turing into snuff; and therefore an immense smuggling, equal to the whole quan- 
tity the government receive duty upon, would be most assuredly smuggled. 

By the parts taken from the plant to increase the growth of the principal leaves? 
— Yes ; they must take nearly one half of the growth of the plant from it to product 
that long leaf which is required in manufactured tobacco, that refuse would be 
used for making snuff, precisely in the same way we use the refuse of manufactured 
tobacco. 

Do you think it would be necessary to have, during the progress of the growth 
of the plant, a large number of excisemen in all districts where it is cultivated 
almost generally in the fields ? — I do not see how the duty could be protected 
without that being the case; but I do not see how then it could be protected, fora 
man could not be in every part of the field at the same moment, and the leaves 
would conceal what was done. 

Do you conceive that the difficulty would be increased by the length of time the 
leaves must remain in the field? — If we cannot preserve game, which is not nearly 
so valuable as tobacco would be, with all the precautions which are adopted, I do 
not see how a high duty could be preserved on such an article as tobacco, which 
most men use more or less. 

Might not this difficulty be avoided by having a tax fixed, an acreable tax, a tu 
of so much; the farmer talcing the risk of what his field produces?— Ido not 
think it would be fair to sacrifice the farmer to the public, paying so much because 
be cannot protect it; the expense of watching it would be so great, and so greatly 
increase his charges, that he could not do it 

If a farmer was desirous that an acreable tax should be fixed, instead of takmgit 
in the manner before proposed, do you think that would get rid of the difficulty?— 
It certainly would get rid of the difficulty in a great measure, fora man would mat 
probably be bound down to place only so many tobacco plants on an acre, and 
so many plants should only produce a certain quantity of leaf, and therefore an^ 
mate might be made; but how would the man be situated, if a tempest destroy 01 
the plants and his crop came to nothing? very few men could undertake to gi« 
bond to pay the duty ; under such circumstances, certainly, he would get 00 one 
join him in the bond. , . ^ 

It is your opinion, that if a farmer was desirous on principle 10 fix 
this way, when he came to consider the amount of duty he would not like to 
under a bond to pay the duty, when the tobacco itself might, by the very pn* 
so injured as to produce nothing?— I do not think that any gentleman 
them with his land on such terms; I am sure no man in business would 
with a pound bill. . 

Be pleased to state in what manner your trade would, in your opmmD, ^ 
the home growth of tobacco at a lower duty? — The effect of the home gj' 
tobacco would be, that it might be introduced into consumption, wltho ^ orsnB ^ 
ment of duty, but this could not be for the present to any extent, ® xC6 ^ ave ressoa . 
the injury we sustain at present, is by the quantities of tobacco, which we ^ ^ ^ | 
to believe are brought over by steamers from Ireland; the intercour^^.^ I 
steamers, they can bring into consumption such a quantity of tobacco. ^ 
people to say, I can buy my shag tobacco at 25 . 2 d. per pound, j ce of 

sell it for ; I will not therefore give you 3 s. 5 d. a pound, the piesen 
goods, without any profit on them ; the consequence would be, tna ^ 
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quantity of that tobacco would be, either directly or indirectly, brought into con- 
sumption ; therefore a person who pays 3 s. duty upon his tobacco, must not expect 
to obtain any profit whatever on the foreign tobacco he manufactured. 

Did you ever have any of the Irish tobacco offered you for sale ? — We have had 
it repeatedly offered to us by persons not coming to our shop, and asking for the 
principal, but going to the shopman, saying, I have a ton or two tons of tobacco, 
will you buy it of me ; one man stated that he had two tons, he had brought it over 
with cattle ; he said he did not care about the Excise, he had brought it over with 
cattle; that I must look as well after it as I could, that they did not care about the 
Excise in Ireland, and he did not know why we should here; he was a very in- 
telligent man. 

At what did he offer it? — At 2 s.; but I believe, if pressed, he would have taken 
is. 6 d. for it ; he said he had two tons to dispose of. 

That is the way in which the home trade in tobacco at present interferes with 
your trade ? — Yes. 

It is sold at so inferior a rate, that you cannot compete with them in the market 
having paid the duty? — No, we cannot. 

What proportion have you reason to believe the duty paid tobacco bears to the 
illicit tobacco in the United Kingdom? — That is a very difficult question to answer ; 
if you calculate that each labouring man in Ireland consumes upon the average from 
sixteen to twenty pounds weight of tobacco in the course of a year, and you could 
ascertain the number of labouring men in Ireland, you could then say what the 
quantity was. 

That is a speculative view? — It is; but it is the only way of making an estimate, 
unless it is taken from the government returns ; I believe the proportion illicitly 
imported, is about one half. 

Do you think the consumption would very largely increase, if the duty on 
tobacco were lowered one half? — I certainly have no doubt of that. 

Will you state your reasons? — I believe the consumption of tobacco in Ireland 
and Great Britain at present to be fully forty millions of pounds, and that the 
government do not receive the duty on above one-half of the amount. 

What number of houses in the trade, as manufacturers of tobacco and snuff, existed 
in Bristol twenty years ago ? — Sixteen houses. 

Were they all houses of capital? — Every one of them; they had the means of 
carrying on their trade to any extent. 

What number of houses exist at present? — Eight. 

( To what do you attribute the very great reduction of that business ? — Because the 
profits of the trade at the very low prices at which they were compelled to sell, 
in addition to the increase of loss by bad debts, disable them from carrying on 
their trade to advantage. 

Do you attribute this to the high rate of duty ? — That furnishes an inducement 
to the smuggling of tobacco to an extent, I have reason to believe, greater than any 
persons have any idea of. 

Look at that tobacco [a sample being shown to the Witness ,) and state what any 
person, if he could legally purchase it, could afford to give for it, subject to no 
duty? — Supposing American tobacco were to be had in competition with it, he 
would not give any thing for it, because in the first place the prejudices of his 
customers are in favour of American tobacco, he would therefore not run the 
nsk of losing his trade by the introduction of tobacco of a different 'quality and 
flavour. 

. What would you give for that tobacco, supposing you were inclined to use it 
illicitly to mix it up in your stock with any other ? — I would give is. 6 d. a pound 
for it. 

Supposing no duty to exist, do you think that the tobacco from America would 
drive the cultivation entirely from this country ? — I should rather suppose that it 
would, unless it was greatly improved. This is a very inferior article altogether ; 
if this article had been properly cultivated, it would have been very different ; it is 
• not properly cured ; the plants have been kept so close to each other to protect 
ffiem from the wind, that they have not come to perfection. 

Can you judge whether tobacco, the produce of the United Kingdom, would be 
likely to be brought inlo consumption? — I think it would. 

II cultivated under a protecting duty as high as that at present proposed ? — The 
piotectmg duty is too high, it ought not to exceed threepence a pound. 

You think the quality is so very much lower than the quality imported from 
565. G 3 America, 
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America, that it would not afford to have a duty of 1 s. 8 d. per lb. put upon it 
as to have it brought into general use ? — No, I think it would not. ’ 50 

That which was properly cured, as well cured as the tobacco from Carolina 
any of the United States, what would you give for it ? — I think it would be worth 
its full value in the market ; it would fetch a price equal to American tobacco, if 
properly grown and cured. 

Do you think it possible in the climate of Ireland to grow that plant to the 
same perfection as that grown in the United States? — Certainly not; but it may be 
grown to such a perfection as would make it acceptable to the people of this country 
to use it. . 3 

But not to be equal in quality to the American? — No; there is a great deal 
grown in other countries, but there is none equal to the American. 

What is the reason that tobacco grown ill Holland bears so high a price in this 
country ? — Because it is a favourite in snuff. One man will say, “ I like high dried 
snuff,” as the only one he will take ; another a snuff which has a great quantity of 
water put to it; another that he must have a Scotch snuff, which is very fine; 
another, that which has the flavour of No. 37 in it;, so that each manufacturer of 
tobacco and snuff is obliged, in order to preserve his peculiar trade, to introduce 
some peculiar flavour into his manufactory. 

Do you ever buy any tobacco from Columbia? — Never. 

Have you ever bought any Canadian tobacco ? — I have never bought any Cana- 
dian tobacco ; some was purchased by our neighbours, Ricketts & Company, and 
they found they could not manufacture it profitably at the difference of duty, and 
that it was fit only for smoking ; it could not be converted into shag tobacco; they 
were afraid to use it in snuff, lest it should alter their flavour. 

Have you ever purchased East India tobacco? — No; it is applicable only to 
smoking; the habits of the country differ very much, both as to the flavour of 
tobacco and snuff ; we find very often that a whole county will take a particular 
kind of snuff for a number of years, and will afterwards take another kind of snuff. 

If you were to average closely the values of all the foreign tobacco sold in Great 
Britain, do you think it would exceed threepence per pound? — Yes. 

Taking all descriptions? — Yes. 

Have you any means of knowing that? — I never made the calculation, but of 
hand I should say it was so, for the inferior tobacco at two-pence a pound is usd 
in very small quantities ; from three-pence to sixpence a pound and above that, is 
used in very considerable quantities ; I consider, therefore, that the average must 
be four-ponce. 

Do you happen to know the quantity of tobacco lying in the warehouses of the 
United Kingdom? — No, I do not; from about thirty to thirty-five thousand hogs- 
heads I conceive. 

Docs it exceed a years’ consumption? — Yes. 

Is it nearer three years than two years’ consumption? — Yes. , . 

What effect would be produced upon the importer of tobacco, if the cultivation 
of tobacco was generally allowed in the United Kingdom, under a duty which, as 
you have stated, could not be strictly collected ? — It would have a considers!) 
effect upon their trade, for they would lose to the extent to which the tobacco 
grown in this country would be brought into consumption at a lower duty. 

What effect has been produced upon the market for American tobacco, by 
cultivation, so far as it has hitherto taken place, of home-grown tobacco, an 
agitation of this question? — The whole trade is entirely suspended ; there is nop 
chaser ; no one will buy tobacco till this question is decided. 

Would not a very great injury arise to those persons, merchants and others*^ 
were interested, if the cultivation of it was permitted in this country t — l tom 
would fall ou the American planter. , 

Will you consider the question as applying to those individuals 
imported this quantity equal to three years’ consumption ?— It w0 “ ia - 
effect of their having to sell this tobacco at a very low price, and that jf 

to do now. Wc cannot tell what tobacco may come from America nex J U 
there were another large quantity sent it might have the same effect as g 
tobacco at home. 

The importer of tobacco has probably been able to calculate on goil 
that he himself has the means of ascertaining what may be the compe . ^ a ne) r 
he is likely to be exposed from America, but would he not be expo ^^{#9 
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description of competition, which must have an effect on the trade which, under the 
existing law, he has not to contend with, and in the absence of which he has brought 
into the United Kingdom sufficient for the consumption of three years? — I should 
say, that last year every prudent man would write to his correspondent not to pur- 
chase tobacco for him but at low prices, the probability is, that two-thirds of the 
quantity to be imported into this country is really the property of American mer- 
chants, and not of merchants in this couutry. 

Do you conceive they are therefore not entitled to the consideration of the legis- 
lature? — I think not, while they would destroy our trade if they could. 

Have you reason to suppose that two-thirds of the tobacco imported into this 
country is really the property of American merchants? — I have no means of 
knowing that it is so, but I believe that two-thirds of the tobacco in the warehouses 
in this country comes on their account, and not on ours ; that is quite matter of 
speculation if a merchant has speculated in tobacco ; if I had a superabundant 
capital I would lay it out in tobacco, for I believe when this question is settled, it 
will, perhaps, turn to a great advantage. 

You think the present suspension in the trade of tobacco is produced by the 
doubt which exists in the minds of the consumers and manufacturers of tobacco, 
and of the state in which the trade will be placed if tobacco is permitted to be cul- 
tivated in Great Britain ? — Yes. 

Have you had opportunities for turning your attention to the growth of tobacco? 
— Only incidentally. 

What sort of soil and climate does it require ? — We have found it requires a strong 
soil, and a great deal of manure, ahd a warm dry climate; and the objection against 
this climate appears to be, that our summer leaves us too early, and therefore does 
not bring forward the plant far enough. 

In what part of the United Kingdom do you think it might be best cultivated ? — 

I should suppose the Western and Southern counties are the best ; I have every 
reason to think so, from what has been written upon the subject ; that it was grown 
very much in Gloucestershire in the reign of King Charles the Second ; the vales of 
Gloucestershire and Somersetshire, on the Severn, are admirably calculated for its 
cultivation, and are in the neighbourhood of cities from which manure can he 
transported and borne ; the manure is very excellent for it 
If you were asked the question whether, if the cultivation was permitted through- 
out the United Kingdom, the bulk of it would in a few years he more likely to be 
cultivated in the parts of the kingdom where the soil is best, and the climate mildest, 
or continue to be cultivated in Ireland, what should you say ? — I should say that 
it would he probably cultivated in Ireland to a greater extent, because the wages of 
labour would be less, and the climate mild, and the soil not so much broken up. 

Is the climate warmer ? — I have understood it is more genial, but I have not been 
ia Ireland ; I suppose there are advantages in favour of Ireland on account of the 
expenses of cultivation. 

Does tobacco deteriorate by keeping? — It does. 

Will not a preference then he given to newly imported tobacco, over that which 
has been in bond for two or three years? — No ; a decided preference would he given 
to the imports of last season, over that imported this season, because it has under- 
gone fermentation here, and is more favourable to the purpose. 

You mean that the cultivation would be more likely to be prevalent in Ireland 
than in this country, on account of the cheapness of labour? — Yes. 

You stated, that you thought a warm and dry climate were most material! for the 
cultivation of tobacco? — I perhaps should not have stated that so positively; there 
are great varieties of tobacco, all of which require different modes of treatment ; 
the moment it was found that there was a species of tobacco which had acquired 
the public taste, that would be the one no doubt generally grown. 

Does much variation take place in the price of American tobacco? — .That 
depends on circumstances. 

What is the range of variation? — It is impossible to say that, for it depends on 
Circumstances. . , U:! ei ' 

Do you find that the price varies much, is there a lar^e range of prices, so that it 
is ever found the average price varies in the proportion of threepence and six- 
pence? — Yes, there was such a variation as that in 1825 ; but that was produced 
by speculation, by a number of merchants going into the market and purchasing a 
?eat quantity. 

Do you find that in consequence of storms affecting the crop in America, the 
5 ® 5 - G 4 prices 
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You state, that if tobacco were allowed to be cultivated in this country 
would not purchase it on account of the prejudices of your customers ? Y cs ^ ^ 0U 

Do you not think that an increased use of it would put an end to those n 
judices? — I think it might in a great measure. fre " 

Do frequent seizures take place in the stores of the manufacturers ?— N 0 verv 
few indeed ; for the Excise have not the power of control over the manufacturers’ 
stock, they cannot take it. 

It is impossible to get any efficient control over the stock?— Yes, I think that is 
impossible ; the present Act of Parliament was framed by Mr. Carr, with the 
assistance of myself and one or two manufacturers of Bristol and Chester, and I can 
safely say that no clause could be introduced that would prevent smuggling. 

When you say smuggling, what description of smuggling do you mean?— A d 
importing" merchant may be a smuggler; 1 have nothing to do with that; but as a 
manufacturer 1 say I could introduce a reasonable quantity Of tobacco into my stock, 
and that I defy the Excise, if I was so disposed, to discover it; but I must also 
prevail upon my customer to take it without permit. 

If tobacco was cultivated in Great Britain, and you, as you say, as a manufacturer 
could introduce any quantity you pleased into your stock, notwithstanding the 
survey of the Excise officer, would not that enable you to dispose of any quantity 
smuggled from the farmers of Great Britain ? — It certainly would. 

Has not a retail trader a great facility of smuggling? — Certainly, much greater 
than the wholesale dealers ; every person who buys less than a pound of tobacco, 
buys without permit, and that would cover a great increase of stock. 

Have you ever seen tobacco grown in any country? — I have not 

Arc you acquainted with the process of curing tobacco ? — No, except by 
report. 

Have you ever seen it in the drying-houses? — No, I have not. 

You stated that there were several varieties of tobacco? — Yes. 

Do you know the particular name of that tobacco, the sample of which has 
been produced to you? — No, l do not. 

Is it the bad description of the tobacco seed, or the inaptitude of the soil 
you take to be the cause of the tobacco being so inferior? — It has never been 
propeily cultivated. 

You do not conceive it to arise from the inferior quality of the seed ? — I conceive 
not, but the inode in which it is cured. 



Mr. John Kymer called in ; and Examined, 

WHAT is your connection with the tobacco trade? — I have been a broker in the 
tobacco trade for twenty-seven years. , 

What effect has been produced upon the home trade in tobacco in theLmtea 
Kingdom by the cultivation of it in Ireland, so far as that has already gone?— The 
trade has been very much disjointed ever since; the Irish buyers have bought very 

little tobacco in this market to what they used to do formerly. 

What quantity of tobacco is at present in warehouses in the United Kingdom - 
In London we have about 22,000, in Liverpool about 5,600, and the other ports 
may be taken at about 3,000 or 2,500 hogsheads. 

For how many years’ consumption is that adequate ? — It is rather better.than two 
years’ consumption. , 

Has the trade been much affected by the proposal of the measure row un 
consideration of Parliament? — Very much ; and for several years past by the 1 
rent propositions which have been brought forward. . 

Is there at present any thing you can call a market for tobacco already ira P°|T 
do persons find any sale for it ? — Very little indeed, the trade is almost at a 

of late. ir ted to 

As a broker arc you sufficiently acquainted with the sales actually e 
know the extent of sales effected within the last few months? The s a . 
market is exceedingly dull, and there is very little business doing ; there w • ^ 
a few sales effected or a few parcels actually sacrificed. Tobacco has & 
a price far below that which I have ever before known. pb 
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Do you attribute that to the proposal to permit the cultivation of tobacco in the Mr. 

United Kingdom ? — In a great degree I do. Kymer, 

What do you believe to be the average prices of tobacco sold in Great Britain ' 

within the last two or three years ?— It has fluctuated very much in the last two or 
three years, but the present average price of leaf tobacco ’is 35. 4 d. a pound. 

If you were told that the average price (excluding the duty) of all the tobacco 
sold for home consumption in Great Britain during the year ending the 5th of 
January 1830 was 41J. a pound, should you believe that? — I think that would be 
beyond the average, it might amount to 3 \ d. as nearly as possible, taking the whole 
year round ; I speak of leaf tobacco. 

What is the price of stripped ? — The present price of stripped tobacco is from 
4 d. to 6d. 

Is there a demand for stripped tobacco? — Very little at present. 

What is the general average of stripped and leaf tobacco ? — The average price 
of leaf is 3 { d the stem 5 d. to 5 f d. ' 

Should you say that 4 d. would be the average of the whole? — Yes. 

Is not what you call stripped tobacco an article which has undergone some degree 
of manufacture ? — It has undergone the process which all tobacco must undergo 
before it is manufactured. 

That is a process that takes place in America? — Yes, or in this country, previous 



to manufacturing. 

What proportion of tobacco manufactured in this country do you believe to be 
the property of the Americans ? — By far the largest proportion belongs to English 
merchants ; but it is hardly possible to say, because merchants do not say whether 
it is consigned or on their own account ; those are questions brokers do not feel 
themselves authorized to ask. 



Do you know the course of trade sufficiently to be able to give the Committee 
any information as to the probable quantity of tobacco exported from the different 
states of America into Europe ? — The crops exported from America have varied 
in the last nine or ten years from 69,000 to 95,500 hogsheads per annum. 

Do you know the number of hogsheads imported from the West Indies, British 
and Foreign, and from South America into Europe? — The only place from whence 
it is imported iu hogsheads is from Canada ; the quantity of Canadian tobacco we 
have hitherto had is very small. 

In what quantities has it been had from South America ? — Not large ; it gene- 
rally comes in small packages from South America; Varinas or lianaster tobacco 
comes in packages of about a hundred weight ; Porto Rico comes in legal packages 
of 450 pounds weight and upwards ; and Havannah tobacco comes in small 
packages, under the permission of Treasury orders. 

Is it possible for you to give the Committee any probable estimate as to the 
amount imported into Europe from the West Indies and South America? — No, it 
is not ; it is not an article we follow in the same manner as the 9taple article of 
American tobacco ; it varies according to the markets. 

You know probably from the Parliamentary Returns, the amount of tobacco on 
which duty has been paid for consumption in England, Ireland and Scotland, for 
each of the last three years? — I am acquainted with that. 

Referring to the general information you may possess on the subject, and any 
knowledge you may have of the consumption of tobacco in the other states of Europe, 
can you form any probable estimate of the quantity of American tobacco smuggled 
into the United Kingdom, in addition to that which is known to be lawfully im- 
ported? — I should consider that at least one half of the tobacco consumed in Ireland 



is smuggled, besides that of late years of their own growth. 

Do you mean u quantity equal to half that lawfully imported ? — No ; I consider 
that as much again is smuggled into consumption as pays the duty. 

Do you believe that smuggling to a similar extent takes place into Great Britain? 
— -rsot to the same extent as in Ireland, but there is a considerable degree Of smug- 
gling going forward in England and Scotland also. 

Bo you. conceive the smuggling into any particular part of the United Kingdom 
to arise from the greater strictness there is in enforcing the laws for the collection of 
toe revenue in one country than the other? — Certainly; one individual house and 
fly own have, in one year, exported to Flushing, such a quantity of tobacco I knew 
or Hl e P ur pose of being smuggled into Ireland, though we were not in any way 
connected with it ; we knew it was taken into Flushing legally, our bonds cancelled, 
n c. ve ' y u 'us regular, but it was taken out for the purpot-c of being smuggled 
^ 5 - H into 
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Mr. into Ireland, the duty on which alone would be 8oo,oooi. ; at that period a . 

John Kynicr. was 45. a pound. 

' In what year was this transaction ? — I should think about the veir >a 0 

•26 May, to 1 820. J m 

1 3 °* Do you happen to know any thing of the import of Irish grown tobacco from 

Ireland into England? — It has been stated to be sent, but I doubt whether much 
has actually come into this country, except as smuggled ; but I doubt whether much 
has beeu smuggled, for persons would rather smuggle the Virginia tobacco, which is 
so much preferable to the Irish growth. 

Have you reason to believe much has not been imported into Liverpool or Bristol? 
— I doubt myself whether much has been done by smuggling ; I think that any 
person wishing to smuggle, would take in a better article if he could get it. J 

Is the present state of the law such as to prevent tobacco grown in Ireland beinn 
brought in, except by permit? — It could not come from Ireland to England, except 
under bond, and then it is taken into the King’s stores, but I know of none beino 
so bonded, any that comes in otherwise, must be smuggled. 

•Have you any reason to believe that any great quantity has been smuggled in?— 
I think not. 

The effect produced on the tobacco market in Liverpool is by its influence on 
the demand in Ireland for the tobacco, which would have been otherwise exported 
from Liverpool and London into Ireland? — Yes. 

Have the goodness to examine the two samples of tobacco lying on the table ? — 
These are similar to what I have seen in Liverpool. 

If that tobacco had been offered for sale this time twelvemonth in London, 
subject to the same rate of duty as is imposed on American tobacco, would it not 
have found a market? — Not at all. 

What sort of price could have been obtained for it for the purpose of export? 
— It would be very difficult to say ; I doubt whether it would have fetched more 
than 1 d. or lid. a pound. 

For what purpose is it fit? — It is fit, I should think, for smoking. 

Is not the stem of it fit for use ?— I think not ; some persons have said that it is 
fit for snuff of low quality. 

In order to find a market for such an article as that, wlmt amount of difference 
in the duty now imposed on American tobacco, and that which should be imposed 
on the sample before you, would enable it to find a sale ? — I think that it would find 
a sale, at the difference of 2 d. or 3 d. a pound, for the object would be to lower 
the prices of the manufactured article as much as possible, if the manufacturers 
can introduce an article by which they can lower the price, they will do so. 

Do you believe, that if the duty of half-a-crown or ‘2 s. 8r/. a pound was levied 
on such a commodity as that, allowing a difference equal to the whole selling 
price of the article itself, that under those circumstances it would find a sale ?- 
A proportion of it would find a sale. 

Supposing the duty on American tobacco to be 35., and on the colonial tobacco 
2 s. 9 (I., what would the sample now before you be sold at?— It would then fekn 
a price between the 2 s. gd. and the 3$. , 

Can you explain to the Committee on what footing it would stand as compared 
with Canadian or colonial tobacco ; would it sell at as much ? — It would not sell or 
so much as the Canadian tobacco ; the Canadian tobacco brought here at 2*. 9 
has been sold to the public at nearly the same price os Virginia tobacco, pei naps 
penny a pound less, whereby the public have had the advantage of 1 «• to 1 » 
diminution of duty. f 

Into whose pocket has that gone ? — It has gone to the merchants and manu * 
turers. 

The Committee are to conclude, therefore, that the sample of tobacco before yo 
would sell for something less than the Canadian tobacco? — Yes.. 

Less in proportion by the difference of quality? — Yes. 

But it would find a market at a price approaching to 2 s. gd. if i tcou 
fully permitted into the manufacturer's stock ? — It would. , h t tbat 

If it now sells at a lower price, arc the Committee to conclude * Q f 
difference arises from the barrier which exists by law' to the consump 
it?_Ye3. .. . ■ t0G k sb 

And that the honest traders in England are unwilling to admit into ' ^ 
commodity which cannot be brought in honestly ? — Yes, the honest tra y 
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And that the others will only do so where they are encouraged to do it by a con- 
siderable profit ? — Yes. 

Have you turned your attention to the probable effect of the supposed change in 
the law, do you believe that tobacco would be extensively cultivated in England and 
Ireland, if it was charged only with the duty of is. 8 d. a pound? — I think it 
would be cultivated mainly as a cover for smuggling, and as a cloak for further 
smuggling. 

Have the goodness to explain the grounds of that opinion ? — First of all, that 
the excise officers who would have to watch over the introduction of the article, 
are not sufficiently judges to detect the difference between the home grown and 
the American, and also the other kinds such as Dutch tobacco, which would be 
smuggled beyond the power of detecting it, much less as it partakes in some 
degree of the nature of home growth, or rather the home growth partakes in some 
degree of the nature of Dutch. 

Can you say what number of acres of land, according to the information you have 
received, would grow as much tobacco as is now charged with duty in the United 
Kingdom? — Upon the supposition that 1,500 lbs. weight might be grown on an 
English acre, it would take about 12,000 acres to grow the whole consumption. 

What reason have you to suppose that an English acre, when cultivated, would 
produce 1,500 lbs weight? — My own opinion is that it would not, because I think 
the article of tobacco is one of such an exhausting nature, and so variable in its 
culture, that it is doubtful whether an English acre would produce 1,500 lbs. weight, 
hut there is a great difference of opinion ; I collected that originally from Virgi- 
nians and the Irishmen who have cultivated it, but it is generally considered that 
a hogshead in America, of 1,200 lbs. is the average growth of each acre in 
Virginia. 

Do you entertain any doubt that 1,000 lbs. of tobacco, might be grown on an 
English acre ?— I think 1 ,000 lbs. might. 

Have you any acquaintance with the cultivation of tobacco in America? — I have 
never been there, but from my knowledge of the trade, I know pretty well how it is 
cultivated. 

Are you acquainted with the growth of it in Holland ? — I have seen it there. 

Do you know what is the soil best suited for if ? — Alluvial soil, and virgin ground 
is the best. 

Does it require a warm climate? — It requires a warm climate, but it depends 
very much upon the nature of the soil and the length of time the crop is on the 
ground, about four to five months is the whole duration of the season ; it is not 
above four to five months in Virginia, from the time of putting it out to the time 
of cutting it. 

Does it require a warm and dry climate, or moist ? — It must have moisture in 
certain states to bring it forward, but the advantages of a warm dry climate are 
great to ripen it. 

Is it liable to be injured by storms? — Very much indeed. 

What part of the United Kingdom do you think would be most favourable to its 
cultivation? — Some parts of Yorkshire, where it has been already cultivated; 
Devonshire is too moist, Norfolk and Suffolk, some parts of the Isle of Thanet 
I should think would be very congenial to it; in Sussex I think the soil would be 
too light, except in the wealds, where I think the land would be rather too apt to 
bind. 

Does it require careful cultivation ? — Very, and very great attention. 

Does it require skilful labour ? — Skilful overlookers rather than labourers. 

Does it require extensive buildings?— It requires large buildings for the purpose 
of drying and curing. 

Is heat ever artificially applied to it? — It is more the smoke than the heat; the 
heat and smoke together are applied for the purpose of curing. 

Do you think the climate of this country would induce the cultivator to avail 
hiraselt of artificial heat? — It is done in America by wood, and that would be a 
very expensive process ; I doubt whether coal would answer the purpose ; in Ame- 
rica large wood fires'are lighted on the flags, and the smoke and heat passing through 
»t, assist in curing it; formerly tobacco used to be. cured by the sun and air, and that 
tobacco is the best which is so cured. 

Is the process id Holland similar to that of America? — No; their tobacco is quite 
different; their mode of curing it is by partially drying it and putting into veiy 
large heaps, and spreading mats over it in barns to ferment. 
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Is not the American tobacco fermented also ? — The Maryland tobacco i 
but the Virginia does undergo fermentation to bring it into a fit and proper sL" 01, 

Is there any process in Holland similar to that which the Committee havel/ 
described as drying tobacco? — They must dry it after it has been gathered o' 
becomes dung; but when it has undergone a certain degree of drying it i s th/ 
into those heaps to undergo its own natural sweat. own 

Is it dried in buildings in Holland, or in the open air ? — In buildings. 

Do you know whether it is grown in large establishments or in small farms - '— r 
small farms, but principally in the same neighbourhoods. n 

Do you happen to know anything of the quantity grown in the neighbourhood of 
Amhersfort, or other parts of the country ?— -We are very much puzzled as to the 
growth of indigenous tobacco ; the term indigenous applies to that which does not 
come from America, as to the extent of cultivation, because it has been cultivated 
in Germany and France, Poland, and even as far back as the Ukrane. 

Is there any Excise duty levied upon it in Holland ? — None. 

Did you ever form any estimate of the total quantity ? — I do not think it j s 
possible. 

Is it extensively cultivated? — Very extensively of late years, and during the last 
American war. 

No Excise duty is levied ? — None. 

Do you happen to know the Custom import duty in Holland ? — It is a very 
trifling duty ; it has not fallen in my way to pay it. 

Is the Dutch duty equal to the value of the article itself? — No; it is a mere trifle 
when compared with the value of the article. 

Is it a tenth part of the value of the article, or a twentieth? — I doubt whether ic 
is so much. 

Do you happen to know any thing of the circumstances under which tobacco is 
cultivated in France? — It is a complete monopoly ; the French government grant 
licenses for the cultivation of tobacco to certain persons, and they restrict it for the 
purpose of taking it to themselves at the price of the government; it is a monopoly; 
they now grow in France four-fifths of all the consumption, as I was given rounder- 
stand when I was in that country, a small quantity of Dutch, and the remainder is 
American tobacco. 



You have reason to believe that it is not in the power of any individual to culti- 
vate tobacco, but that he must in the first instance obtain a license from the govern- 
ment?— -Yes ; the information I got was from one of the brokers with whom I was 
transacting business. 

You believe, that in the first instance a license must he obtained before any 
individual can be permitted to grow tobacco ? — I have been given to understand that 
is the case. 

Do you know any thing of the sort of superintendence under which the cultiva- 
tion is conducted? — I have understood it is confined to a certain number of plants 
on a certain quantity of ground, and a certain number of leaves on each plant. 

When the crop is gathered, do you know in what way it is disposed of r It 
is cured and then sent to the depdts of the rdgie, who take the whole of the crops 
and give the cultivator a certain price, at the rate of so much for fifty killograms, 
that being the price established by the officer of the state. 

From the time at which the cultivators commence, it becomes a monopoly under 
the management of the government? — Yes; the growth of the tobacco is com- 
mitted to licensed persons in the different districts. , 

In what place is the price agreed to between the individuals licensed to grow an 
the government ? — It is put under the hands of government experts, who speedy 
the commodity and state the price to be paid for it. - 

Have you any knowledge of the quality of tobacco grown in Francer — 1 » 
seen it; it is better than the sample now produced to me, but not approaching 
that of Virginia tobacco. ij 11 at 

At what should you estimate ils value? — I should consider that it woald se 
2d. a pound, while the other would sell for 4{d. to 5<l. . 

Can you state the comparison between the Dutch and Virginia tobacco r— 
tobacco sells in general at a lower price than Virginia. 

How much lower ? — 1 should say i d. to 1 \d. a pound. < 

Do you know under what regulations tobacco may be imported into 
It is generally imported for the purpose of being tendered to the Irene ^ 
ment, except where it goes into entrepot under bond, to be re-exporte ^ 
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other country ; but that imported into France is for the purpose of being tendered 
to the government. 

Then no import duty is required ? — Only five francs for the fifty killograms. 

Under the system of regulation you have described to exist in Frauce, at what 
rice does tobacco come to the consumer ; is it dearer or cheaper than in England ? 

j believe it is dearer in proportion, there being no duty there but a monopoly. 

The monopoly price is a productive duty to government? — Yes, they get their 
dutv on the price at which they sell to the consumer. 

Their object is to sell at the highest price they can possibly obtain ? — Yes. 

Do you know that to be a higher price than can be obtained in Great Britain ? — 

It is, in proportion to the revenue derived from it. 

Taking pound for pound ? — I never purchased tobacco in France, but every body 
complains of the quality of it, and the price. 

Are you able to inform the Committee the price the government give to the 
growers? — No, I am not; but there is an official return given every year by the 
r^gie, of the price paid for the tobacco, and the quantity of killograms. 

Can you inform the Committee at what price the government sell it to the 
licensed dealers ? — They fix the price, to leave a profit of ten to fifteen per cent, to 
the licensed dealers. 

From the knowledge you have upon the subject, can you inform the Committee 
whether the price to the consumer of snuff and tobacco is as high or higher than in 
England r — I have been given to understand that it is, though I have never pur- 
chased it myself. 

Is the smuggling of foreign or Dutch grown tobacco into France for use, to a 
considerable extent? — A great deal is smuggled into France from Flanders. 

Do you know by what means the authorities in France are able to protect the 
tobacco in the field from plunder? — I am not sufficiently acquainted to know that, 
but it is the interest, as 1 understand from the state of the law, of the planter, who 
is licensed to protect it, and if any fraud goes on, he loses his license for the follow- 
ing season, being obliged to render a specific account of his crop. 

That among other reasons leads you to believe that it is not in the power of any 
individual, without express and written permission of government, to engage in the 
cultivation of tobacco ? — Just so. 

The advantages the government are able to give to the grower of tobacco are 
sufficient to enable him to protect it from being stolen or smuggled? — Yes ; because 
of the license which he expects to get the following year, and it cannot legally come 
from any other source. 

Have you turned your attention to the effect of cultivating tobacco in England, 
uotou the trade only but on the revenue ? — I conceive it would be impossible that 
the growth of tobacco should be permitted as long as it is necessary to collect so 
hrge a revenue from foreign tobacco. 

Are there not certain merchants in France who are licensed to 'manufacture 
\ tobacco, and who may purchase the tobacco immediately from the soil, provided that 
tobacco be sold by certificate from the Excise ? — I am not aware that ’such per- 
mission is granted to any individual. 

Do you believe it would be possible in any way to secure a revenue equal to 20 d. 

1 pound on home-grown tobacco ? — I certainly think it would not. > 

Have you ever heard it proposed that tobacco should be subject to an acreable 
toir— I have only heard it occasionally mentioned in canvassing the subject to see 
aowiar the duty could be collected. 

If the importers of tobacco were exposed to competition with persons on whom 
i 411 uncertain and variable rate of duty was imposed, could the importers of tobacco 
i ^ on trade in competition with individuals so circumstanced ? — It is im- 
; possible. 

In order to prevent the importation of foreign tobacco from being entirely put an 
? *°> ** would be necessary that some certain system of imposing and collecting 
^yon home-grown tobacco should be secured ? — Most certainly. 

^yould it be possible, by numbering the plants planted on an acre and by num. 
ng the leaves that might be permitted to be grown on each plant, to enable any 
widual to estimate accurately the number of pounds weight of tobacco that would 
0 ornately produced for sale in a dry state from that field ? — It would be im- 
P°®ible, I conceive. 

ven if th e number of plants should be ascertained, and the number of leaves 
would it be possible to ascertain accurately the bulk that would be obtained 
' *° 5 * I I 3 from 
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Mr. from each plant, or would it not vary according to the ripeness and dryness 

John Kymer. plant? — It would very much depend upon that; but it would depend much 01 ^ 

- — .. ' the weather, one night’s frost, sufficiently severe to take the tobacco iust bef^ 600 

26 May, coming to maturity, would destroy the crop; one hail storm, such as weha^u 

l83 °* within the last two or three days, would destroy it to an immense degree • nhe 

the hail strikes there it loses all its moisture and blisters are created, that little brom 
mark for instance (on the sample) was probably a large drop of rain. The mornT- 
that the hailstorm strikes it and destroys the moisture, the sun comes out ini n ’ 
diately afterwards and creates a brown spot on the leaf, which spot has no virtu 
whatever in it, and the piece can be immediately picked out. e 

If then an acrcable tax could not be so imposed as to make it an accurate and ca. 
tain tax per pound, would it be possible by any process of survey, to impose accu- 
rately an Excise duty of is. 8 (l upon the pound or 2 s. 6 d. on a pound,' in such j 
mode as should prevent a fraud by the grower ? — I think it would act unjustl- 
either on the government or the grower. 1 

Would it be possible to secure that the whole of the leaves grown on i 
certain field should be brought in by the cultivator, would they not be exposed to 
plunder? — Every man, instead of going out to poach pheasants, would go and 
poach tobacco. Every man can prepare it in such a way as to use it himself or 
to sell it to others for the purpose of smoking. 

Could a man who carried off a bundle of leaves to his cottage make it useful b 
himself? — I can speak practically to that, for in my father’s and my own gardens, 
we have grown tobacco for the purpose of smoking our hot houses, our gardeners 
have taken it and smoked it themselves. 

Would such plunder, if carried on to a considerable extent, materially affect the 
market for duty paid tobacco ? — It would be annihilated in time. 

Would it be possible for any persons, being importers, to carry on that trade who 
exposed to such a competition? — Certainly not. 

Would it be a competition, the effect of which no human being could cal- 
culate? — I think it would. 

Would the value of the tobacco when grown on the ground be such to the persons 
who can obtain it, as to be likely to induce them to carry it away violently?— I thud 
it would. 

Persons arc known now, under no greater temptation than the price at which 
they can 3 cll a pheasant or a hare, to enter a cover and carry them away by force, 
defending themselves by arms; do you think the profit which could be made ct 
leaves in this way, would be sufficient to tempt persons to engage in this ? — Ye^ 

I think the farmer might connive with his meu, and even with the officer ito 
was placed by the Excise, to defraud the revenue of a large portion ot fc 
revenue on his crop. If the duty be levied at the time the crop is gathered at 
15 . 8<f. per pound, supposing the number of pounds grown to be 1,200 on® 
acre, a sum of 186/. would be required lor the ton, and if ten acres be the aven? 
of the growth by such farmer, he would have to pay 1,860/. for his duty, u 
has credit for it until bis customers came to buy, lie may never P a )' af .^ *• 
it may be stolen from the barn where it would be in bulk, open to depredation 
every kind, if only a portion were taken, and smuggled tobacco substituted, 
is the Excise officer that can detect it; it would puzzle me very much, ttowg 
versant with the article, to detect many sorts of Amersfort tobacco from 
mixed up in the bulk, and I do not see what is to prevent the farmer intr«j u 
article which ought to pay the 3 s. duty, and subtracting that which ought top; 
if. 8 d., thus subjecting government to a loss of 1$. 4 »• P er P oun< *' , *£6 

Would it be possible to establish any system of Excise surveyrupon 
of the cultivator of tobacco, which would enable him to bring *0^# 
ultimately to secure the duty on the raw tobacco removed from the 
barn? — Certainly not; because m proportion to *e qu.nt.PF o I 

moisture there is in the tobacco, it will more or less heat, and it baCC0 ^ji 
hay-stack does, more or less according to its moisture, and tna nQ ^ 
over heats, becomes dry and shrivelled and bud, and has consequ ^ 
stance in it, and the farmer when he comes to pay for a quantity ^ 
instead of a ton weight it is now only fifteen hundred weight; 1 co 
that no accurate calculation can be mad c ; I defy any farmer to say 
of bay he will make out of a certain stack. ^ 

Do you know what length of time elapses in France between Qfthep* 8 ^ 
of any of the outer leaves of the tobacco, and the ultimate coociusi t 
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in the fanner’s hands, so that if delivered into the government stores, the pro- 
duce of his farm would be in a state to be removed into them ? — Judging from 
the time of the crop being gathered in America, to the time of its being sent 
down to market, I should think it would take six months. 

Would it.be possible in this country to carry into effect the successive pro- 
cess in so short a period as six months? — If it had gone through complete fer- 
mentation it might, but if you attempt to remove it until that shall have taken place, 

I think the article will be spoiled. 

It must remain in the care and superin tendance of the proprietor? — Yes. 

During the whole of those processes, would it not be necessarily exposed to 
plunder? — The whole time. 

Would any vigilance or any integrity, or any remuneration made to indivi- 
duals employed by the Excise, be likely to secure the revenue? — I conceive not, 
because even at is. 8 d. it is too great a temptation for most men in those 
situations. 

Is not the difficulty greatly increased by the proportion the duty bears to the value 
of the article itself? — Certainly it is. 

Is there any article in commerce that bears a duty at all approaching to 
that of tobacco ? — None whatever; tea is a hundred per cent, but it is a thousand 
per cent, upon American tobacco. 

Taking the prime cost of the American? — Yes; and much more on the in- 
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Do you believe it would be possible for farmers, with the capital they usually 
possess in Ireland and in England, but particularly in Ireland, to advance the 
duties which would be charged on tobacco? — I think not. 

If not advanced, in what way would it be possible to bond the article for 
the payment of duties ? — The more I think of that, the more I feel the diffi- 
culties. 

If any person in England, Ireland or Scotland, were permitted to cultivate- 
tobacco, under no other restriction than that his crop should be put under the 
regulations of law, would it be possible to provide in all places a sufficient 
number of warehouses to receive the tobacco, to be secured in them ? — I ap- 
prehend not. 

Would not the cost be immense? — The cost of transit and the cost of car- 
riage would be immense, and the cost of warehouses. 

Seeing that a small portion of land would, according to your statement, be suffi- 
cient to grow all the tobacco at present consumed within the United Kingdom, at 
ihe present high rate of prices, would not that be an inducement on the part of 
persons permitted to cultivate it, constantly to vary the places in which the cultiva- 
tion took place, in order to evade the effect of any system that the Excise might be 
able to establish for collecting the duties; if warehouses were provided in all the. 
: southern counties, and in respect of the persons near the warehouses, the Excise 
■ bad greater facilities for preventing fraud, would not persons immediately begin to 
culdvate it in more distant places? — I should conceive they would do all they could 
I to defraud the revenue and avoid the duties. 

Is there any end to the expense which the government may be put to in the 
’ preparing of warehouses, if they are to be supplied for the receipt of this article ? — 
4 I think not. 

1 Does not the distance increase the danger of the article being carried away by 
; violence or fraud ? — Certainly ; for it must be carried open in this country, and very 
differently from the American, which is put into hogsheads, and may be rolled 
£ 2,000 miles without injury. 

? Are you acquainted with the manner of securing the duty on hops? — In some 
I m know that the growers are obliged to provide an oust of their own ? — 



If there were a regulation, requiring the grower of tobacco to provide a similar 
P*® 1 ! would not that fully answer the purpose ? — The oust for hops is a small building 
81 proportion to that which must be erected by the grower of tobacco. 

. Doyou know the proportion of duty on hops ?-— It is 2 d. or 2 f d. a pound ; the 
oe of hops at the present moment is about 8 /. per hundred. 

| voat proportion does the duty hear to the selling price ? — About six per cent. 

, t ere . was no i m P or t duty whatever on foreign tobacco, if there was no law 
i * n which tobacco was named, do you believe tobacco would be cultivated 

f 5 6 5 - H 4 In 
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in any part of the United Kingdom? — Certainly not ; I conceive that the 1 
which American tobacco might be imported, would prevent any individual att^^ 
to grow tobacco at all in this country. e ®pting 

If a premium of 6d. or 8 d. a pound were given, do you believe that would k. 
such as would induce persons to grow it? — I think they would not growitatgj 
8tf. a pound premium. ,0f 

If the duty amounted to one-third of its value, do you think it would bepr ' 
— Then it would be grown for the purposes of smuggling I apprehend. ^°* n: 
What do you mean by the purposes of smuggling?— If the duty on Amef 
bacco was eighteen pence, then I think English and Irish farmers would crow kT 
purpose of paying duty on a portion and smuggling a portion into consumptj™ 

, in that way a great portion of English tobacco would then be smugged. * ^ 



tobacco 
the 
that 



There is at present about 2,800,000/. collected on foreign tobacco; lookii^ 



at the whole question, and supposing a law to pass allowing the cultivation^ 
tobacco on an Excise duty of twenty pence a pound, could that revenue continueto 
be collected ? — Certainly not; I should conceive it would be the same nearly as a 
France, that some proportion of American tobacco must be used, but that the pro. 
portion would fall off every year. 

Between the 35. a pound on foreign, and the twenty pence on home growth, wbat 
revenue would be collected instead of the 2,800,000/.? — I think in the count 
of two or three years not more than half the present duty would be collected. 

You think there would be a loss of revenue to the amount of nearly a million aul 
a half a year? — Yes, and subsequently to a larger amount ; the importers under- 
standing that it would probably be tried as an experiment, I said, in my opinion, if 
it is tried as an experiment will it not be sporting with a valuable branch of tie 
trade of this country, by forcing the Americans to go direct to the Continent in- 
stead of making this country the depdt, and will it not be greatly at the hazardof 
the revenue, for if once granted it never can be wholly repealed, and the present 
manufacturers who have for years paid such large sums to the government, and 
expended large capitals in erecting premises and machinery which would become 
nearly useless, would be seriously injured, us in every town near the places of culti- 
vation new parties would become the manufacturers, and it would be next to impos- 
sible to carry into effect those regulations and restrictions of the Excise which- art 
now considered essentially necessary for protection against fraud. 

Do you entertain any doubt that the commercial interests of this country would 
be very much benefited, the expense of collecting the revenue very considerably de- 
creased, and the public very materially advantaged by receiving tobacco of abetter 
quality at a lower price, if a considerable diminution took place in the duty now levied 
on the import of foreign tobacco? — I think the consumption would increase ma- 
terially, of course the lower orders of people being the great consumers, would be 
materially benefited, there would be less temptation to smuggling, and I have » 
doubt that our foreign commerce would be benefited. 

By that means the manufacturers of this country would be benefited also, would 
they not? — Yes; foreign countries take back goods generally for the articles they 
bring. , , 

You think that the public interest would be materially advanced by a reduction 
the duty on tobacco? — I have no doubt of it. , 

If government were to think it wise to convert the present heavy duties on to hot 



A * uuwh rrctc ivj liiiimv it »» too iu luufci t uu* piuouui. -- - . . 

into protecting duties, would the effect of that object, viz. (the lowering the imp®* 



duty) be rendered more difficult would not a new class of interested P erso ? s 
arisen in this country, who would afterwards contend most strenuously against®; 
reduction of duty? — I think that would have an effect to a great extent. ^ 
Should you proceed in your business to the same extent if circumstance 
which would render a reduction of import duty improbable, and 
duties were likely to be converted into protecting duties r — I think no ^ 



and if the proposed duty on the home growth of tobacco were 



I believe, as the representative of the oldest house in this trade in 1 
immediately give up the trade. . , ff00 |,j fa 

To what extent do you think the consumption of duty paid tobacco ^ , 

place, if the duty were reduced one half? — I think that in time 11 ^ 

not at first, give the government as great a revenue, that in a few ^ e . 
government would get the same amount from one half the duty tna 
present. . j j cgjt jvtf 

Is the tobacco trade . in general by order from this country, of is {jo# 
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from America upon speculation ? — Both ways ; a great deal is done by the Virginia 
merchants resident in London, who send over orders, and a good deal sent from 
factories in Virginia on consignment. 

Do the merchants in this country watch the quantities exported from America to 
Holland and the other countries, with a view to regulating their own transactions ? — 
Yes, they do. 

Has that any influence on the prices in this country? — It has, because this 
country has been the depdt, and we are regulated of course by the foreign market. 

Does it occur to you, that the admitting the cultivation of tobacco into the 
United Kingdom, could in any way afford any compensating advantages for the 
evils which you have stated would be produced by admitting it to be cultivated ? — 
I conceive that the benefit arising to the agricultural interest would be very trifling 
indeed, because on a calculation of the whole consumption of American tobacco, 
according to the present rate of prices, it is only about 300,000 /. or 350,000 A ; the 
whole cost of the American tobacco appears to be only 350,000 /. 

The whole gross amount of the value the agriculturists would receive, supposing 
they supplied the whole of the tobacco at home, would be merely the sum of 
350,000/.? — Yes; at present the tobacco duties, say nearly 3,000,000/. sterling, are 
collected on 18,000,000 lbs. of tobacqo, which at the average price of 4 d. per 
pound, is worth 300,000/. only ; what is this, spread over the United Kingdom, 
in comparison with the revenue upon it, and what the relief to the agriculturists : it 
must break down in the working it, if the duty cannot be dispensed with. 

If any thing can be done which shall cause it to benefit the agricultural interest, 
must it not, in your opinion, be taken out of the revenue ? — Certainly, the whole of 
that benefit must be taken out of the revenue. 

Must not the public lose then as much in one way as it can possibly derive in 
another? — The benefit to be derived by the cultivator must be at the expense of 
the revenue. 
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You were asked whether the exports from America to Holland and Germany 
had an effect on this country ; this country being the depdt, it must of course have 
an influence ; but may it not have a very great influence on the revenue of this 
country, by being the means of smuggliug into Ireland and other parts? — Certainly 
this country, more particularly Ireland, has been supplied illicitly formerly, as 
1 stated, from Flushing. The way in which tobacco is now introduced into Ireland 
is this; vessels are cleared out from New York with 500, 600 or 700 bales for 



St. Thomas’s, Porto Rico and other places, from whence they are re-shipped in 
small parcels, and imported directly into Ireland in bales of a hundred weight ; 
the smuggling from Flushing is cut up by this mode. 

And this smuggling takes place notwithstanding the great expense for the pre- 
vention of smuggliug ? — Yes. 

In stating the value of the tobacco imported from America into this country for 
consumption, what did you take to be the average price? — Four-pence. 

What is the highest rate of duty at which you imagine tobacco might be im- 
ported without much risk of smuggling? — I conceive the smuggling would be very 
much decreased at a duty of is. 6 d. a pound ; but I do not feel very confident 
that it would be wholly put down; I think if. a pound, with the present regu- 
lations, would very nearly annihilate it. 

Is there any case which shows that an import has taken place without smuggling 
into this country or into Ireland ? — I should conceive that in all cases smuggling 
will be attempted by some parties whilst there is a duty on articles. 

In the case of Ireland in the year 1809, 8,000,000 lbs. of tobacco were imported, 
and paid duty at a duty of 8 d. a pound, do you conceive there was then much 
smuggling? — I conceive there was still smuggling going on in Ireland. 

Might not that be accounted for by there being no kind of revenue measure 
adopted for preventing it? — No ; I think even at 6 d. a pound there are parties 
'who will run the risk of smuggling when the value is comparatively nothing. 

Are you in the habit of inspecting tobacco in the state of the sample before you? 
\oample of Irish tobacco handed to witness .) — Yes ; that is what we call the raw 
state, but very badly cured. 

_ You say that this you estimate to be about the value of Canadian tobacco ? — 
below the value of Canadian tobacco ; Canadian is better than that. 

Bo you think that if this Irish tobacco had been properly dried and properly 
^tate? '^- va ' ue wou ^' not have been considerably more than it is in its present 

From the information that you have respecting the mode of drying and curing 
^ 5 * I tobaicco 
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tobacco in Ireland, do you think that it admits of improvement, and that if 
cient capital was employed in it, a better quality of tobacco would be Drod 
I think a better quality could be produced. ^ uced:_ 

Do you think the quality of tobacco grown in this country, with proper 
paid to the curing and drying, it would be equal to the general run of A ■ 
tobacco?— Certainly it never can. menfai ' 



Do you think that if proper attention was paid to the curing and drone \ • 
would be superior to the Canadian tobacco ? — I think it might be put very neufo 



on a par with the Canadian tobacco ; in Canada it is quite a new article and*? 
do not cultivate it so well as they might. ’ 

Considering that the British-grown tobacco is inferior to the foreign, do 
imagine a duty of 1 s. 6 d. per pound would amount to a prohibition of the 
of British ? — Certainly not, if the duty remains at 3 s. for the American. 8 
. Do you imagine it is desirable for the interest of the revenue, that British-grown 



tobacco should be prohibited ? — I certainly do think so. 



Veneris , 28 ° die Mail , 1830 . 

THE RIGHT HON. THOMAS FRANKLAND LEWIS, 



IN’ THE CHAIR. 



Mr. 

J. A', Franklin. 



Mr. James Normway Franklin called in ; and Examined. 



ARE you a large manufacturer of tobacco and snuff in Bristol ?— I am. 

How many years has your house been engaged in the trade ?— Nearly acentmj. 

Are you of opinion that tobacco, the growth of the United Kingdom, could be 
brought into general consumption? — I think it could. 

Are you of opinion that if the culture of tobacco were allowed in Ireland and 
in England that the government could insure the receipt of the duty?— Certainly not 

Have you thought much upon the subject? — A great deal. 

And the result that your mind lias come to is that government would have no 
vulid security for the safety of the duty ? — I think so. 

What effect do you consider a lower duly upon tobacco, the produce of the 
United Kingdom, would have upon the import of foreign tobacco, and upon the 
receipt of that duty? — I consider the difference between the two duties would 
operate very seriously against the foreign import. 

Do you think it would increase the illicit trade ? — I do. 

In what way? — The temptation would be so great to bring the lower artidem 
that it would operate very seriously to the prejudice of the duty on the foreign. 

Then you think a much lower duty on the home grown tobacco would inleifeit 
very largely with the amount that would be received from the foreign tobaccor- 
Certainly. 

Do you believe from your experience in the trade that large quantities of. J 0 "® 
are brought into this country ostensibly for export to Holland, but really to 
smuggled into Ireland ? — I do; I believe that there is at this moment tobacco gowg 



from Bristol to Flushing for that purpose. 

Will you state what you know of that circumstance? — I only know from * c 



venation, and the observations I have heard made by the individual, ana ro 
pointing out the different qualities and different descriptions that were sen * 
as I have understood, are not used on the Continent. 



Mr. John Orr called in ; and Examined. 



1 merobaDt b 



ARE you engaged in any commercial pursuit?- — As a commission 
Liverpool ; and part of our business is the purchase and shipping tobacco 
from Liverpool. 



Have you been engaged long in that trade? — A considerable number ^ 



What description of tobacco is chiefly shipped for Ireland 
tobacco. , • fl-g of to 

What do you suppose to be on the whole par of years, about we Jj 
price ?— In times when it is not affected by political events, it is P 
much as 4 d . ; this year, the average price is not so much as 4 a. .^Jjey 
To what cause do you attribute any decline of price this- y eal r * lover 
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lower quality of tobacco now than what they did, and the reason is, that in con- 
sequence of the Irish growth, the price has been so much reduced by the manufac- 
turers, that they cannot afford to buy the better qualities of Virginia tobacco. 

Do you happen to know the stock of tobacco in Liverpool ?— It is about 5 > 4 00 
hogsheads at present. 

Is that about the usual stock ? — For some years past, it has been more. 

Is that more than a year’s consumption ? — It is more than a year’s consumption 
for England, for the home manufacture ; but then including the Irish demand, it is 
not so much, the home growth and the Irish demand together I reckon about 6,000 
hogsheads a year. 

Has the expectation that tobacco would be permitted to be cultivated under an 
Excise duty, affected the trade materially? — Very much. 

In what way ? — It has caused a cessation of the demand, from the general belief 
that it would have a very serious effect, by reducing the price and injuring the trade 
by the quantity that must necessarily be smuggled ; in fact, by a total evasion of 
the duty. 

Is there now a market for tobacco in Liverpool, or is it not suspended ? — It is 
very nearly so. 

What effect has been produced upon the trade in Liverpool, by the growth that 
has hitherto taken place of tobacco in Ireland ? — For my own part Ido not think it 
has affected it at all ; hitherto my opinion is, and the returns shew it clearly, that 
the only effect of the Irish growth hasbeen that of displacing the smuggled tobacco 
in Ireland, that the quantity of duty paid in Ireland has in fact increased, but to 
a very trifling extent. 

In what way is it possible for the home-growth to displace smuggled tobacco 
only? — It is in this way, that we see by the returns of the duty-paid tobacco, that 
it lias not diminished, but on the contrary has rather increased, and therefore 1 con- 
clude that it has only displaced so much of the smuggled tobacco. 

What leads you to conclude, that if the quantity "of tobacco grown in Ireland had 
not becu brought into consumption, there would not have been a still greater increase 
of duty-paid tobacco ? — 1 find that for several years before the cultivation of Irish 
tobacco, and when the duty was high, the quantity of duty paid was diminished, 
and diminished of course by the decrease of consumption, as we have very correct 
evidence in the Tenth Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry. 

Was not the inquiry of the Commissioners previous to the reduction of a shilling 
which took place in the year 1825? — I believe it was. 

Has not the consumption of legal tobacco increased in Ireland in consequence of 
that reduction of duty ? — It certainly has increased, and no doubt, in some measure, 
by that reduction, but I think it would be more than doubled, provided that reduction 
was carried still further. 

Seeing that to be the case, do you entertaiii any doubt that if the quantity of 
tobacco grown in Ireland had not been thrown into the Irish market, there would 
have been a still greater increase than has already taken place of the consumption 
of duty-paid tobacco ? — It is possible, but the temptation to smuggling is so great, 
lam more inclined to believe that it would be supplied by the smuggled tobacco. 

What leads you to think that it is a substitute for one rather than the other ; is 
ibere any thing in the quality of the tobacco or in the course of the trade, which leads 
joe to conclude that it has interfered with the smuggled, and not with the legal 
tobacco? — The reason, I conclude, that it has interfered only with the smuggled 
tobacco, is the inferior quality and low price of' it, and therefore that it is a better 
substitute for mixing with the duty-paid tobacco. 

Is the quulity of the tobacco smuggled into Ireland, a lower quality than that 
b lawfully imported ? — It is, because in rendering it fit for smuggling it 
' “Cargoes an operation; they press it in an hydraulic press, which injures the 
quality of the tobacco, besides that, the lower the smuggler can get the tobacco the 
leas hSfc he runs. 

Where does it chiefly come from ? — I believe the tobacco now that they smuggle, 
chiefly from Ostend and Dunkirk, and Holland. 
l>oyou believe that any of it is carried out of Liverpool and Bristol for the purpose 
teffig smuggled into Ireland? — Yes, we had a very recent instance of it; there 
a person came from Ireland who shipped some tobacco, entered it out for Nor- 
^*71 but as soon as it got into the river it was broken up and trans-shipped into a 
au vessel which sailed to Newry ; of course there was no check upon \t as it was 
c °utfor Norway ; there was a bond given that it should not be relanded : it 
rfs- Is railed 
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sailed to Newry, came up to the quay in the middle of the night, „.„ v 
whole of it into small craft, and it went up the canal, and was nearly ah 
and a similar transaction took place from this port to Waterford. 

Have you any reason to believe that, any considerable quantity is smueplwU 
America into Ireland ? — Not now, I believe. 001 

What is the course that is now taken with respect to the United States’ toba 
that is smuggled into Ireland? — It is exported now to Ostend, and Dunkirk, 2 
Holland, and is made up there in bales, at least I understand so. 

If an Excise duty is to be collected upon tobacco grown in the United Kingdom, 
in what way do you believe that such a duty could be secured?-— I do not b£ 
it possible to secure it ; I think it is impossible to collect any duty when there is 
such a high duty on American tobacco, which operates as a bounty to fraud. 

You mean a duty so high as 3$. a pound, which amounts to from ten to twelve 
times the value of the commodity? — Yes; I think it impossible that a field cold, 
vation could be protected under those circumstances. 

Have you ever seen specimens of Irish grown tobacco ? — Yes, I have seen some of 
it in Liverpool, and I saw the two samples that were produced here by Mr.Brodigu. 

Do you believe that if the trade in tobacco, both foreign and home grown, we 
perfectly free for everybody to grow it, and for everybody to buy it without aov 
duty, that any tobacco would be cultivated for sale in Great Britain ?— Certainly 
not j because they could not possibly produce it either in point of quality or price 
to compete with the American tobacco. 

Supposing there was a protecting duty of three pence a pound on foreign tobacco, 
and persons were left at liberty to grow it in Great Britain and Ireland, would tbit, 
under those circumstances, be a protecting duty sufficient to induce persons to cul- 
tivate it in Great Britain and Ireland ? — I believe not ; and the reason is, that the 
average price that the Irish tobacco lias been sold at has been about 15c/. a pound, 
and therefore they have not got more than lil'ly per cent, of the duty on America 
tobacco, much less the price. 

Do you not think it might have been sold, if there were competition among the 
growers, for much less than 1 $d. ? — Unquestionably. 

What do you think would be necessury to be laid upon foreign tobacco, in order 
to produce a greater growth of English tobacco ? — That is a question that oolj 
a manufacturer can answer, who has had an opportunity of knowing what value the 
home growth would be to him. 

What would be the average price at present of the highest quality that ii 
imported from the United States? — About sixpence a pound. 

What is the highest value of the best quality of Irish tobacco, as compared with 
the best American tobacco, without reference to any duty? — You cannot compart 
the quality, it is so inferior. 

In what degree is it inferior? — Taking the price of American tobacco at bi, 
I think it would not be worth one third of that price to the manufacturer. 

Then the duty of 200 per cent, would be necessary to protect it?— I was very 
much surprised to understand from the manufacturers here, that they would mano- 
facture it at a much less difference than I had conceived before, because in oj 
estimation I thought the quality was so bad that none of them would use it era 
at any price in England; but I understand, that on account of the monstrous flj 
there is on tobacco, they would use it. 

Supposing any mode were resorted to of collecting the duty on homejm 
tobacco, which did not succeed in charging upon it an uniform an d ssce 
duty per pound, could you as a merchant carry on trade in competition wi^ 
sons who paid an irregular, uncertain and unascertainable duty ? Cleat > 

In order to enter into competition with persons in trade, is not it nece ~/j^ 
should in some degree be able to calculate what charges your opponents 
to be exposed to ? — Certainly. . 0 yj ,4 

II you are not able to form any calculation of that sort, must you no 
to abandon your enterprise ? — Undoubtedly. gained 

Have you any idea that the duty on tobacco could be accurately asc 
charged by an acreablc rate ? — The growth has been represented to 
ently that I hardly know what is the exact growth per Irish acre, , er8taD( lB 
seen in a publication, under the name of Martin Doyle, w ^ lc o 
by a Mr. Hickey, who has paid attention to the cultivation in 
states it at 15 cwt. per Irish acre. Two years ago there was a ma l QIJ [ 
the importers in Ireland to ascertain the growth; 1 think it was $7; 
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1827; and also the quantity of lands under cultivation, and he stated it at 
1 Soo'lbs. ; but I have seen Mr. Brodigan’s book, and he states it at 2,800 lbs. 
Now in the Liverpool Petition, which I drew up, I took the average growth in 
France, in America, and in Holland. In France we have it correctly, in America 
we have it pretty correctly, frm constant intercourse with the people. I take it at 
the rate of 1 ,000 lbs. per English acre, which would have tallied pretty nearly with 
that assertion of Mr. Doyle’s of 1,500 lbs. per Irish acre ; the growth in France is 
about i ,000 lb. per English acre. 

Would it be safe for the revenue and safe for the cultivators to engage in the 
cultivation if they were required to pay a duty at the rate of 1,000 lbs. per acre 
year by year? — I cannot conceive how it is possible to collect it; either the culti- 
vator, who must enter into a bond for the production of so much tobacco, must 
run the chance of being very much injured, or else the revenue must run the chance 
of being very much injured. I cannot conceive how it can be grown always with 
reference to that very high duty on American tobacco. In France, the duty that 
the r6gie derives is not more than is. 4 d. a pound; they use about 8,000,000 of 
American tobacco, and 21 ,000,000 of their indigenous tobacco, and there where 
they have a very strict police and where the duty is apparently so low as 1 s. 4 d. 
they were obliged in the year 1823 or 1824 to reduce the price at which they sold 
it upon the frontiers, in order to do away with the smuggling ; they reduced the price 
of the tobacco sold upon the frontiers, so as to make only a duty of about 25 per 
cent, upon the value, whereas in the interior the duty is about 30Q per cent. The 
duty they pay there is 1 s. 4 d. and ours is 3s., and to show there is still a great deal 
of smuggling going on, there is in the Compte Rendu of 1826 a seizure of 
259,000 lbs. of tobacco in France. 

Are not deductions made to the grower of tobacco on account of losses incurred 
from the inclemencies of the weather, and other circumstances ?— Yes ; the manner 
in which I understand it is done is that the grower gets a kind of permit or order 
from the regie to grow so much tobacco, and it appears that this is a kind of 
favour to the applicant. I have the account that was rendered to the administration 
of the tobacco growth for the year 1826. There are 8,174 hasetares of land, 
which is all that is cultivated in France, about 22,000 acres; then there are 22,881 
planters or cultivators, so that on an average each planter in France does not pro- 
duce more than one hogshead of tobacco. There are only ten departments in 
which the growth of tobacco is allowed. I was lately conversing with a young 
gentleman in Liverpool, who has visited one of the districts in which tobacco 
is grown, and his information is that it is generally made use of as a kind of elec- 
tion boon. 

Do not the French government purchase the whole of the tobacco in France from 
the proprietors ? — They do ; in fact they give an order that so much shall be culti- 
vated in such a district, and then that order is distributed as a matter of favour, 
as 1 understand, amongst these 22,000 proprietors; all that tobacco is taken by 
the French government ; amongst that tobacco there is a quantity which. is, alto- 
gether rejected and burnt, it is not fit for use ; and then if the growers do not 
deliver the quantity assigned to them, they are liable to a fine for not delivering that 
quantity ; there is also an allowance made to the grower, where the tobacco has been 
injured by storms or any other cause. The r£gie purchased in the year ending 
1826, about twenty-one million, at the average price of only 3 id. to the cultivator; 
they purchased then eight millions of American tobacco, at the average price of 
9^.; the whole average of the growth of what the French bought, was about 5 d. 
Their total cost of tobacco was about 535,000/. ; the expenses on the manufacture 
were about 380,500/. ; they have ten manufactories, 359 entrepdts where the 
tobacco is sent to from the manufacturers, to be distributed to the debitans or shop- 
keepers; the expense of doing this is 380,500 /. that is an expense better than two- 
thirds of what the tobacco costs them ; an expense of more than 75 per cent ; and 
the capital that the r6gie of the administrators of this tobacco business^ represents 
as having employed in this, is 1 ,800,000 /. sterling. 

In point of fact do the government of France keep in their own -hands a- strict 
monopoly of the sale of tobacco? — They do; and, as I understand, it is entirely 
reprobated by every man who considers the subject. 

■ Bo you entertain any doubt that it would be very undesirable to establish such a 
system in Great Britain ?— It would certainly ; and I do not think it would be 
possible. wr 

Is not the system you have described, confined to the tobacco required for the 
*• 565. I 3 royal 
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royal stores, or is it the case in those districts where tobacco is allowed to be 
for exportation, by giving bonds, and going through a very troublesome proc£? B 
I see that there is a separate column, in which there is a statement forexn 
tion ; but I do not know whether it was done through the medium of the nLT 
or not; I got the mode from conversation with people who have been in Frana 

Are you aware that the French law directs that a certain proportion of all toba 
used in the manufacture should be indigenous tobacco? — The proportion in the vea! 
1826 was this : there were about 21 millions of indigenous tobacco, they purchased 
nearly 55 thousand pounds of the Tabac de 1’ Europe, it is Amersfort tobacco- 
they purchased 8,313,000 pounds of American tobacco in leaves, and then there 
is what they call Tabac in the state of preparation j now I do not know what 
that is. 

Are the foreign tobaccos mixed with their own native tobacco in France f-Cer- 
tainly; their own tobacco could not be used without being mixed; the Amersfort 
tobacco has a particular flavour, which renders it good in snuff, but in no other 
way. 

l>o you entertain any doubt, that if the measure now under consideration of 
Parliament is carried into effect, and tobaGco were permitted to be grown under an 
Excise duty of 1 s. 8 d. per pound, that attempts w ould be made to grow it very 
extensively? — Certainly; they would grow it undoubtedly. 

How can they grow it paying 1 s. 8 d. duty, if the value of it is but w. 2 rf.?-. 
They would not pay any duty in my opinion, but they would grow it. There was 
a gentleman whom I saw before I came to Liverpool, he went through part of the 
county of Wexford, and there w as a friend of his who was going to plant out tobacco, 
and he said, “ What ! arc you going to grow tobacco in the face of that duty?’’ He 
said, “ Yes, to be sure; you do not think I am going to pay any duty?” Hisidea 
was, that before the duty was levied he could carry the crop away. The very nature 
of the article forbids a collection of the duty. It does not ripen altogether like 
a field of wheat or a field of hay, but from time to time ; and then another thing is, 
that though it is not perfectly ripe, you may take the leaf and dry it, and consume 
it, though it is not so good as if it was perfectly ripe, and therefore it may be sub- 
tracted either by plunder or the growers themselves secreting it ; the idea of collecting 
a duty is quite impossible. 

Can you do it us well as you can upon hops ? — By no means; I am speaking 
always uuder the idea of the high duty on American tobacco, which forms a 
premium to fraud. On hops the duty is only three-hulfpcnce or two-pence, and 
they are a very bulky article, and can only he used in a particular way to make beer, 
and there is no kind of temptation to evade the duty on hops. 

You say that the difference of the duty on hops and on tobacco is so great, will 
you say what is the relative duty, taking the common price of hops and the common 
price of tobacco per pound? — Hops vary; very often I have known them as low 
as 4/. the hundred, sometimes above 20/., and the duty is only about 1 8 j. 8 d. per 
hundred, which on 4/. will be 25 per cent, and on 20/. it will not be morelhan 
5 per cent., whereas the duty on tobacco is i ,200 per cent. t _ 

When you stated that the consumption of duty-paid tobacco had not diminished, 
but rather increased, is it to be inferred that the cultivation of tobacco at home 
has not materially interfered with the revenue ? — It lias not, in my opinion, so for- 

May it not have prevented the increase of the revenue? — My own opinion 
that it has only decreased the .smuggling of foreign tobacco. . 

Can you state what was the reason that, in the Tenth Report of the Commissioner 
of Revenue Inquiry, it appears that there was a much larger portion of duty paidupo 
Customs than upon Excise? — I have not lived in Ireland since 1800; P revl0 ‘|V 
that I lived in Ireland, and the house to which I served my apprenticeship, 
other things, dealt very considerably in tobacco. At that time, before I left r ^ 
and for a long time subsequent, the duty was separated into Customs 
one part were Customs, and the other part were Excise. As there had ‘ )ean V ^ 
her of frauds committed by manufacturers, in not paying their lixeise 
revenue had appointed to each of them a sheet or license paper, ruled into 
now, before the impori merchant could get a permit, he was obliged to.in0 
quantity of tobacco he meant to permit, and the manufacturer was obliged ° P^ c0 
this Hcense paper along with his permit, in order to be charged when 
came home. The consequence of this was, that as the non-payment 0 tfl0 keot 
was the rule, and the payment the exception, a number of manufacture ^ 
in other names, besides taking one of these license sheets in their own na < ^ 
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only cost them 2 5. 6 d . ; and when they intended not to pay the Excise upon a 
hogshead of tobacco, they sent this license in the name of John Knox, or any body 
else, they got a permit upon it, and then they took the tobacco into stock, they ^ 
never paid any Excise whatever. I do not know whether that will account for the 
very great difference that appears in the report, because it appears that there is an 
enormous difference ; but I know to a certainty that that was done before I left 
Ireland, and I understood that they continued the same practice after I left Ireland. 

Do you know whether that operation is remedied at the present moment? — I be- 
lieve there is a much better system of collection of revenue generally in Ireland. In 
fact it is now a Custom duty in Ireland, and paid, as it is here, before the tobacco 
is delivered. Upon the subject of the effect of the very high duty, I will mention 
a fact which will show what is resorted to to avoid it. There is one manufacturer 
in Belfast, for whom we were in the habit of shipping tobacco ; he told me at the 
time the duty was 4 s. per pound, that under the press in which they put the 
roll tobacco to press it, they have brown paper to receive all the droppings of the 
tobacco, and when it was completely saturated, they let it dry a little, and they sold 
this brown paper so saturated for 10 d. a pound. 

Will you explain the process by which the duty is paid on tobacco upon its im- 
portation? — The manufacturer goes to the warehouse and gives notice that he wants 
a particular hoghshead which has been transferred to him by the merchant, and 
then it is paid and he takes the order to the keeper of the warehouse, who delivers 
him the hogshead, and gives him a permit for it upon paying the duty. 

Have you been in the habit of inspecting the various qualities of tobacco that 
have been grown in this country and Ireland ? — I never saw any tobacco grown in 
England except what I have seen growing in a garden; I saw a sample of Mr. 
Brodigan’s in Ireland, and we had samples sent over to us in Liverpool. I had a 
sample of snuff made entirely from Irish tobacco, and you would hardly know it 
from some of Lundyfoot’s in appearance, and I understand from the manufacturers 
that that is the only way in which it might possibly be extensively introduced, for 
that a new flavour can easier be imparted to it in that state than in tnefely cutting 
it for use as tobacco; but I would say from the sample I saw of Mr. Brodigan’s 
which is the best I have seen of any Irish tobacco, it is more akin to the worst 
quality of Canadian tobacco that we have had this year. 

Do you not believe that inferiority may arise from its being an inferior species ? — - 
It may be so, but it appears to me to resemble the Canadian tobacco ; but I think 
the particular quality of tobacco is derived in a great measure from the soil, be- 
cause you see that in Maryland there is one kind of tobacco, and in Kentucky an- 
other, and in Virginia another kind ; I have seen tobacco which came from Virginia, 
having originally come from Maryland seed, and that partook partly of the ap- 
pearance of Maryland and partly the appearance of Virginia. 

From your inquiries and your knowledge, do you believe that the mode of culti- 
vating tobacco in Ireland is not so slovenly and so unprofitable that if a better course 
of manufacture had been pursued, a better article would be produced ?-— I think 
that tobacco is capable of improvement, but it never could come fip ttf the quality 
of American tobacco. 

Do you think that it would be superior to Canadian tobacco by proper mode of 
cultivation ? — I do not think it would. 



From your knowledge of Ireland, do you consider that the introduction of tobacco 
cultivation would be beneficial to the poor of that country ? — I conceive that if the 
grower paid the duty, the profit would be very little more than the profit upon other 
crops. 



Are you not of opinion that it being necessary to mix American tobacco with the 
Irish, the decreased price at which the mixed tobacco would be sold would increase 
the consumption of American tobacco ? — It would appear that there is an increase 
of 100,000 pounds duty-paid tobacco the last year, and of course it is possible 
that from the very low price at which they have been able to sell it by fluxing the 
Irish tobacco with the American tobacco that may have had an effect in increasing 
the quantity of American tobacco, but if the growth was to go on for two or three 
jears more, I have no doubt that the revenue would be nearly destroyed, and the 
quantity of American tobacco imported be materially lessened. 

Would not the increased growth of tobacco in this country increase the quantity 
of American tobacco consumed, in consequence of its being mixed with thq 
American? — No; I think that the taste of the country might be brought gradually, 
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Mr. as it lias been in France, to use a very small quantity of American toW- ■ , 
MnOn. the native grown. _ co Wlth 

y ' Suppose a duty of l s . S d. could be levied on home-grown tobacco, and th 
2 ® American duty was lowered to 2 s. 2 if. on that supposition do you think the rev * 

would be increased or diminished ? — I should say the revenue would be incre^ 
because every thing that lowers the duty will increase the quantity of tobacco broo'h 
to charge, and will lessen the temptation to smuggle the foreign tobacco; forinfc 
years 1796, 1797, and 1798, when Ireland was in a very disturbed state and 
full of troops, and the difficulty of smuggling was very great, the quantity of du 7 
paid was more than double what it is now, at the then high duty. The high duty in 
fact is a great temptation, and the only thing that could possibly encourage 'tic 
home-growth. 



Mr. John Kymer was again called in ; and farther Examined. 

Mr. HAVE you any tiling to state to the Committee in illustration of the evidence 

John Kt/mer . you gave on a former day ? — I have brought different samples of Virginia tobacco 

to show the Committee the different stages of it. 

[The Witness produced several samples , which were inspected by the Committee .] 
Supposing a duty of 2 s. 2 d. were put upon the American tobacco, and a duty of 
1$. 8 <i?. upon the home-grown tobacco, do you think that the produce would be 
greater or less to the revenue than it is at this moment ? — Being called upon to an- 
swer that at the moment, I think it would be very injurious to the revenue, because 
the English tobacco would be grown for the purposes of smuggling, and government 
would be losing the difference of the duty of lotf. a pound upon the American. 

Would they not get 15. 8 d. upon all the home-grown? — Upon that portion ofit 
on which the duty was collected. 



Mr. James Dunlop called in; and Examined. 

Mr. HAVE you been long in the tobacco trade? — Forty-five years. 

Ja mes Dunl op. Are you an American merchant? — I have been always in the tobacco trade as a 
merchant. 

In what state is the trade now ? — It is in the most languid state that I have ever 
known it 

. To what do you attribute the prevailing languor ?— The agitation in a great mea- 
sure, in the first place relative to stemmed or stripped tobacco. That question was 
settled about three or four weeks ago by Mr. Goulburn ; and now this question 
relative to the growth of tobacco at home is a second reason for the present de- 
pressed state of the trade. 

If the measure which has been submitted to the consideration of Parliament ite 
object of which is to permit tobacco to be cultivated in the United Kingdom under 
a fixed duty, were to be carried into effect, what would be its effect upon your trade 
as an importer of American tobacco? — In a case of that kind, where the duty isso 
extremely heavy, every body connected with it would be cautious in making pur- 
chases and of course the trade would become very languid, as it is now ; there at* 
been very little demand for tobacco for this six or eight months in consequence 
these different questions. It is a matter of very serious importance to the importer 
of tobacco. 

The Committee have been informed that a large portion of tobacco now in 
houses belongs to American subjects, is that so ? — Not any large portions; so 
tobacco belongs to them ; in those cases the British merchant has advanced money 
When they ship their tobacco, they generally draw for three-fourths of . the a 
therefore it becomes British property in a great measure. _ 

Then the Committee understand that it is of very great importance 
engaged in a trade similar to your own, that the present measure should be 
of as speedily as possible? — Of the utmost possible importance, and to toe re 
Also. . 

Do you believe that a duty of is. 8 d. on the pound, if levied upon tie 
grown tobacco, would prevent its being grown ? — I think not. . (Vr-tainty 

Do you think that a duty of is. 8 d. a pound could be collected — 

Ifit could not be. collected, what would be the effect of the . atte ^? e 5 3SS^ 
trade as an importing merchant ? — The effect would be that a much 3 
would be brought to this country for consumption. In 
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In what slate would the trade be during the time the attempt was making to Mr. 

collect the revenue ? — It would continue in the same languid state; the immense Jams Dunlop. 
establishments for manufacturing, and the trade of the merchant, and the collection 
of the revenue, would all suffer in a very great degree. 

Do you think the revenue now collected upon imported tobacco would be mate- 
rially affected by the attempt to grow it in Great Britain, if the revenue could not 
be strictly collected ? — Certainly, very materially affected by it. 

To what extent? — I have not the least idea; it depends upon the quantity of 
tobacco that is grown ; but if it is permitted to be grown, of course it must pass 
in different directions in the country, which would enable smugglers to pass their 
tobacco ; it would be impossible to tell which was smuggled and which was not, 
and therefore the revenue must suffer excessively. 

Is it your belief that the cultivation and the transport of the home-grown tobacco, 
would serve as a cloak for the conveyance of smuggled tobacco, and in that way 
tend to increase the smuggling of foreign tobacco ? — I think it would. 

What has led you to state that you think the duty could not be strictly collected 
upon tobacco of home growth ? — The very high duty on foreign tobacco of 3 s. a 
pound creates such a temptation to smuggling, and the facility with which this 
article could be taken out of the field and dried and used for smoking, of course 
would enable persons who were passing round those fields, to take a plant of 
tobacco and hang it up and dry it and use it, which would take the place of duty- 
paid tobacco, and of course that person who would otherwise use the duty-paid 
tobacco, would be contented with this. 

Are the Committee to understand that if a small quantity was purloined from a 
field, it could by any ordinary process of drying be prepared for use by any cottager 
or small farmer, or individual who stole it? — The negroes in Virginia take a plant 
from the field and hang it up in their cottages and let it dry there till they want it, 
and when they want to smoke it they put it in their pipe at once. 

Have you yourself been in Virginia? — I have ; I am a native of Glasgow, my 
father was in the business, and I first entered into the business in 1794, I then went 
to Virginia, where I was sixteeu or seventeen years, and since that I have been a 
merchant in London for thirty years, always engaged in this trade. 

Supposing that an attempt was made to collect an Excise duty on tobacco, 
according to a process similar to that which is adopted by the Excise in other cases, 
that the quantity ultimately sold was to be charged with duty at the rate of so 
much per pouud, do you believe that it would be possible so to watch a Geld of tobacco 
from the moment that the leaves become ripe, and to watch the progress of that 
field through all the different stages of harvesting, housing, fermenting, drying and 
ultimately placing in hogsheads, as to prevent any part of it from being surrep- 
titiously conveyed away, and to secure that the whole number of pounds grown 
shall be' charged with a duty of 15. 8 rf. per pound, supposing always that the 
foreign duty remains at three shillings? — I think it is impossible. At one period 
the manufacturers of tobacco were permitted to send women into the King’s ware- 
houses here to strip the leaves from the tobacco, leaving the stalk behind to be 
burnt, but they found that the women that were sent there, conveyed away so 
much under their clothes, and in different ways, that the manufacturers petitioned 
to have the thing done away. It is no more possible to keep persons from stealing 
tobacco, than it is from stealing a turnip in the uight, and the temptation is of 
course ten times greater. 

Is not it also much more easily secreted? — Certainly; it goes into a much 
smaller compass. 

Is there not great vigilance exercised by the officers who are in charge of the 
tobacco warehouses? — Yes; but notwithstanding all the vigilance, there is still 
great depredation. 

Is the tobacco warehouse accessible by more than one or two doors ? — There arc 
two doors, one at the end where the ship is discharged,- and the other to takdit out. 

Is not every body who goes in and out subject to examination and search ? — The 
labourers and working people are all subject to examination when they go out. 

Would it be possible, in your opinion, to establish-, with reference to the farmers 
premises, more particularly in Ireland, a superintendance at all approaching that 
"which exists iu the tobacco warehouses ? — I should think it utterly impossible ; 
you must employ labourers, and the lower orders of people. 

'Yo u say practically, the vigilance now exercised is insufficient? — It is; owing to 
the high duty, which holds out great temptation to a labourer. 
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Mr. You have lived in Virginia many years ? — I have. 

James Dunlop. a celebrated man has given his opinion of tobacco culture in the following t 

' that “ it is a culture productive of infinite wretchedness ; those employed in ft ’ 

an May, j n a CO ntinual state of exertion, beyond the powers of nature to support, little f^i 
of any kind is raised by them, so that the . men and animals on these farms ^ 
badly fed, and the earth is rapidly impoverished.” Do you agree in that opinio*^ 
—Not to the full extent; I do not think the slaves are overworked. Tobacco 
certainly returns nothing to the land, and therefore it is one of the worst crops that 
any body can put upon the land ; there is no food for man or beast. I know nothing 
but a great ugly worm that will eat it. ™ 

Is it an exhausting crop ? — Exceedingly. 

Is it not, in Virginia, continually grown on the same ground, without any rotation 
of crops ? — It may be taken twice upon the same ground, but then the ground is left 
in such an impoverished state, that it will produce nothing almost afterwards. 

Do you think that might be corrected by a proper rotation of crops, and a proper 
application of manure ? — It might be in some degree corrected, but the tobacco 
grown on dunged land, is always of bad flavour and of bad colour. In new land 
they cut down the timber, burn it in immense quantities, strew the ashes upon the 
ground, and then the tobacco is grown upon that ground, and produces a bright, 
fine, strong leaf. 

Do you consider the circumstance of the persons employed in the cultivation 
being in a continual state of exertion, as a reason for calling it “a culture pro- 
ductive of infinite wretchedness”? — Certainly not; I think it is not productive of 
infinite wretchedness. Upon a tobacco plantation alone, there will be great 
wretchedness; but in connection with other things, in Virginia, the slaves live in 
tolerable comfort ; and a planter of America generally raises as much food for his 
people as they require, and then the proceeds of the tobacco will go to purchase 
manufactured goods for clothing, &c. 

Were you rightly understood to state, that the quality of tobacco is injured if 
there is a necessity for putting soil upon the ground ? — Certainly. (Another question 
was put to the witness here.) The greater the quantity of the plant upon the ground, 
of course the worse the quality of the article will be. In Virginia the plant is in 
rows, at the distance of about four feet apart, and then the tobacco grows so as to 
cover the whole land; if you have more plants, of course they will be of inferior 
quality ; then they take off the top at a certain number of leaves, and then it spreads 
over the whole ground. 

Supposing soil to be put upon the land in order to produce the plant, if you re- 
duce the number of the plants, may you have the plants as fine as if there was no 
necessity for laying on soil? — There is some land in Virginia that will not bear good 
tobacco at all ; it depends upon the quality of the land, and its being fresh. 

Is the soil of Great Britain or Ireland likely to be favourable for the growth of 
tobacco? — I should think the soil is not favourable, and the climate is very un- 
favourable ; no doubt it may be grown here, but it is a most uncertain crop even in 
Virginia. 

If an attempt was made to levy a duty upon tobacco by an acreable rate, either 
by fixing it permanently at so many pounds per acre, or on quantities to be ascer- 
tained by inspectors employed by government annually, could such a mode ol 
charging the duty be certain or equal ? — Never ; in the first place there is a great 
difficulty in getting it planted ; in the next place you never can tell what the plant 
will be, whether the crop will be good or not ; and in the last place, if a trwj 
were to take it, for instance, when it is nearly ripe, it would fall like the tops o 
potatoes, and become perfectly black, and be lost entirely in one night ; ther'- 
it is an exceedingly uncertain crop, even in Virginia, but here 1 should tm auj 
man would be mad that would attempt to grow tobacco, with a view oi seimg 
without any protecting duty. 

Have the goodness to examine the samples of Irish tobacco which h ave ^ 
presented to the Committee; (The same were inspected by the Witness-, * 
your opinion of that tobacco ? — This is about the poorest tobacco I ^ 

I have seen many hogsheads of tobacco burnt in Virginia much be 
that; I will explain how that happened; during the period that Virginia 
tached to Great Britain as a colony, there was a colonial law appoi otm© C Q U oiry, 
to receive at the public warehouses all the tobacco that was made in u! 0 t$leflr 
to examine it ; and it was in their option whether this tobacco was mere 
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not; if it were not merchantable, it was ordered to be carried to a kiln which they 
had and burnt ; and long after the peace this law continued, till at length it was 
thought a very great hardship that a man should bring his property 150 miles, and 
that any other man should have the power of saying it is not merchantable, and 
burning it, and that law was done away j and they now have what they call passed 
tobacco, which is tobacco which those inspectors say is fit to ship as merchantable, 
and refused tobacco which they say ought hot to be shipped ; however they are 
both sold, and persons in that country now pick it over, and make it merchantable. 

Is there any duty on tobacco in America? — There is a state tax of 6s. per 
hogshead charged upon every hogshead that passes through the public warehouse ; 
there were public inspectors appointed, or warehouse-keepers, who receive this 
tobacco, and they grant a receipt for it, and when it is taken out to be shipped, 
the person taking it out, pays this duty of 6 s. per hogshead. 

Must it be taken to the warehouse ? — It must be taken to the warehouse. 

Supposing you were in possession of a hogshead of such tobacco as this Irish 
tobacco you have now inspected, and that it could not be taken into consumption, 
without being subject to the same duty as is now applicable to all imported tobacco, 
should you expect to be able to sell it ? — Never ; I sold 60 hogsheads of tobacco 
yesterday for exportation, and the Committee would be astonished to see the differ- 
ence between that and this. 

How much per pound did you get for the sixty hogsheads ? — Threepence. 

If that tobacco was subject to a duty of 2 s. 6 d. instead of 3 s. a pound, should 
you sell it? — Never. 

What could you get for it for exportation ? — A penny a pound would be the 
utmost ; I do not think any one would buy it for exportation. 

Have you ever seen any home-grown tobacco before ? — Never. 

Do you think that the inferiority of that tobacco arises from its being badly 
cultivated, or from its being inferior in itself? — It proceeds from its being inferior 
in itself ; there is no substance, the flavor is bad, the quality is bad ; there is a book 
published, which speaks of growing two thousand weight of tobacco upon an acre 
of land ; if it be such tobacco as that, it is impossible, there is no weight in it ; the 
substance of the tobacco constitutes its value. 

Do you know anything of French grown tobacco? — I have seen a great deal of 
it; I have sold a great deal of tobacco to the French r6gie. 

What is the quality of the French tobacco as compared with this ? — I never 
saw any so bad as this ; some of the Southern tobacco in the neighbourhood of 
Bourdeaux is pretty good, but they are obliged to mix it considerably with Virginia 
tobacco. 

Is there much grown in Alsace? — I believe there is some. 

Do you know any thing of the tobacco that goes by the name of Amersfort? — 
Very well ; that tobacco has a fine colour and a very particular smell, which makes 
it valuable for snuff, and they import it here to mix with other tobacco for snuff; 
there is no other tobacco that has the same flavour. 



Does that flavour arise from the peculiarity of the soil? — I do not know. 

What price does Amersfort tobacco bear in the London market? — I cannot 
answer that question; but it is imported and sold here, paying duty. 

With reference to the quality of the tobacco you have now imspected, do you en- 
tertain any doubt that if the trade was perfectly free and there was no duty upon the 
tobacco, it would not answer to cultivate such tobacco as that, in competition with 
what could be imported from America ? — I think not ; I do not think that any one 
would buy such tobacco as this. 

Supposing there was no duty upon American tobacco, do you think it could be 
for the advantage of any man to cultivate tobacco in England or Ireland? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

What protection would you think it necessary to give to the home-grower, in order 
to produce the cultivation of tobacco in this country?— In my opinion, if foreign 
trade is at all desirable this country would benefit much more by the land which 
produces such tobacco as this being turned to other purposes than tobacco. With 
respect to the comparative value of this tobacco, I do not think this tobacco would 
sell for a penny a pound ; I would not give any thing for it myself, then I cannot 
say what protection would be necessary. 

Do you think, if a duty of 6 d. per lb. was put upon the tobacco imported from 
foe United States, and this were allowed to be grown free, that it would be for .the 
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advantage of the English grower to grow tobacco in this country?— Not of r 
quality; but if it could be improved to make it like the Dutch and the Amersfon 
tobacco, then perhaps it might be grown, with a protecting duty, hut not such to- 
bacco as this, certainly. 

Are there not different varieties of tobacco which require different soils ? There 

arc a number of varieties. 

May it not so happen that the kind of tobacco which is best adapted to this 
country has not yet been discovered ? — In such a climate as this 1 should not think 
a weed from any tropical climate ever can be cultivated to any perfection. 

Do you think it would be likely to enter into competition with the foreign 
tobacco ? — N ever. 

Have you any observations to make upon any of the statements contained in Mr. 
Brodigan’s book? — I have; there is a calculation in page 193, in which he makes 
it appear that tobacco may be grown in Ireland at ,5/. 105. per hogshead less than 
in Virginia. Now that calculation is exceedingly erroneous, because he there 
estimates the value of a negro at 500 dollars. That is the highest price any body 
thinks of giving for a negro, and he calculates the life of this negro. But on those 
plantations negroes reproduce negroes, and while they are going on this way, culti- 
vating tobacco, they are producing other negroes, and the calculation is erroneous 
in that particular. Then he takes the negro’s support for half a year 11/. 55. now 
the negro in America living upon Indian corn and vegetables, costs nothing. In 
the interior, where there is little or no market in the towns, they cultivate just suffi- 
cient of the Indian corn and other tilings to feed them, and therefore the calcu- 
lation is quite erroneous. At this moment he says that the expense of raising a 
hogshead of tobacco in Ireland is 17/. Now in Virginia I should be glad to take 
a contract of any body to supply 1,000 hogsheads of Virginia tobacco at 10/. 
The common price in this country is about 3 \ cl. or 3 id., I have known it as low 
as 1 id. and as high as 4,?. 6 cl. 

Was there any interruption in the trade of tobacco during the hostilities with the 
United States? — Very great ; there was a blockade of the whole coast of America. 

Was there any considerable quantity on hand in this country at the termination 
of the war? — Very small; our government granted licenses to bring it from all 
quarters, and we exerted ourselves to got it in in different ways. 

Have you been acquainted with the tobacco trade a sufficient length of time to 
be able to inform the Committee, whether, from some difference in the laws which 
affected Scotland and England with respect to the growth of tobacco, there did not 
in the course of the American war arise a cultivation of tobacco in Scotland?— Ido 
not know any thing of those circumstances myself; I have heard of them. I came 
into the business in 178/}, after the first American war. . . 

Did you ever hear of a cultivation which took place about the same time in 
Yorkshire? — Yes ; but I do not know any of the particulars of it. 

Do you believe it is possible to levy a duty of i s. 8 d. a pound upon tobacco or 
of any other given sum which would be an acrcable rate? — I think it is impossibe, 
I myself hold land in Virginia, and have slaves in Virginia, and I knowvcrywe 
that it is impossible for me to keep them from depredation. . 

If the landlord was liable for the duty, would not the amount of the depreda 
fall upon him? — If you cun estimate what it is, but that is impossible. 

Tobacco being a plant which requires considerable distance between the p „> 
as the number of plants might be estimated upon an acre, and as the num ^ 
leaves upon each plant might be estimated, could not you estimate the weig 
the number of leaves upon an acre of tobacco? — No; because some P an ^^ 
weigh an ounce, and some will weigh a pound, having the same num 
leaves. . . j:ff ere nt 

Could it be done by striking an average from the number of plants mt e ^ 
parts of the field ? — It may be done ; but if that tobacco was stolen 
how could it be recovered. _ . l 's affair to 

If the cultivator is liable for a certain amount of duty,^ will it not e ^ ansffer , 
watch that no depredation goes on to injure himself? — Yes ; if h e,s 0 
able for the duty. . f swera ble for 

Can any cultivator, for a number of years together, make himself a . inly rid- 
a duty, which duty he cannot secure in the sale of his commodity ?—* e conn nodi^ 
Can any cultivator make himself secure of the duty on the saleo a cannot bring 
which commodity is purloined from him in such quantities that he 
it to market? — Certainly not. • Do 
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Do you think it would be possible for the cultivator to protect himself under any 
circumstances? — If you have garden culture and there is a wall all round it, and 
if you place a man at the gate with his lock and key, and examine everybody as 
they pass out and pass in ; but to cultivate this article as a crop of field culture in 
this country is impossible in my opinion. 

Supposing that a considerable portion of any crop of tobacco is purloined sur- 
reptitiously, during its growth, from the owner, and carried into consumption without 
any charge of duty, must not the sale of that tobacco, duty free, interfere with the 
sale of foreign tobacco, which must necessarily be charged with duty? — Certainly. 

Does not the sale of such purloined tobacco necessarily insure a diminution of 
the duty-paid tobacco? — Unquestionably. 

Supposing an acre of tobacco to produce 2,000 lbs., the duty upon that at 
is. Sd. per pound, would amount to about 160/. or 170/. ; now supposing anybody 
to cultivate fifty acres, that would amount to somewhere about 10, 000 /. ; do you 
think there is any man hardy enough to give a bond for 10,000/. for the duty on 
a crop which is so uncertain that a frosty night might destroy half its value ? — I 
think no man in his senses would do such a thing. 

Supposing that the Excise Board, or some other constituted Board had the power 
of making deductions on account of losses which had been proved to have arisen 
from the inclemency of the weather, would your last answer still apply to it? — Cer- 
tainly ; because I think it is impossible for any Board to come by any means to a 
conclusion upon such a subject as the deterioration that the tobacco would suffer, 
they could have nothing but the evidence of the planter himself. 

If the planter himself produced the damaged leaves, what interest could he have 
in trying to defeat the revenue? — If it were damaged by frost it would fail like the 
top of a potatoe and become perfectly black, and impossible to be carried into any 
place to be examined ; on the other hand, if it were very dry, it would go to snuff', 
such a process as that would be impossible : but another thing that is very likely to 
happen, is a collusion between the farmer and his servants and the officers; we 
know very well that such things in this part of London happen every day ; Excise 
officers who are sworn do their duty, aud Custom House officers, are very often the 
very persons that do the mischief. 

Which do you consider would tend most to the benefit of the cultivator, that the 
duty should be paid upon the cured article, or by an acreable tax? — My opinion is, 
that neither the one nor the other would be for the benefit of the cultivator, that it 
must be a losing crop to him under any circumstances. 

Which would be the least injurious? — It is a question that I cannot answer. 

Which do you believe would be more efficient to the revenue, to collect the d'uty 
upon the cured article or by an acreable tax ?— It is a question that it is impossible 
for me to answer : I think it is impossible that the duty could be secured upon all 
the tobacco that is grown. 

Are you acquainted with the mode of cultivating tobacco in this country and in 
Ireland ? — No, I never saw it. 

Are you able to say what means the cultivator has of securing to himself the 
produce of his land ?— I have been in Ireland, and I have seen the people of 
Ireland, and I know they like a little smuggling very well, and I think it would 1 be 
yery dangerous for any man to stop an Irishman with a pound or two-. of tobacco 
in his hand, if he had taken it from an adjoining field ;. I should not like to 
attempt it. 

Bo you know what means the French possess of obtaining the benefit of the- 
plantations they make? — They have the same means as they have here. 

Bo you think that smuggling in the tobacco trade has increased since the home- 
grown tobacco has been cultivated ? — I do not know how long the home-grown 
tobacco has been cultivated. 

Bo you think it has increased in- the last five years ? I think it has j there is- 
a great deal of smuggling. - • 

Mr. John Field, j-un. called in-; and Examined. 

YOU are a manufacturer of tobacco at Liverpool ? — I au>. 
now long have you been engaged in business? — Upwards of twenty years. 
And in that time has the tobacco which has been manufactured by you; been 
a most altogether American tobacco? — The whole of it. 

Have you ever manufactured Dntch tobacco ? — No. 
lave you ever manufactured. Irish tobacco ? — : No. 

505 - K 3 Have 
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-Yes, both manufactured and 



unmaniifec. 



Have you ever seen Irish tobacco ?— 
tured. 

Have the goodness to look at the two samples that lie upon the table 
what you think tobacco of that description would be sold for, supposinofof 2 -* 6 
Liverpool it was subject to the same duty, namely, 3$. upon the ’] 0 03118 

that foreign tobaccp is now liable to? — It is rather difficult to sav 



not aware whether this tobacco will suit the taste of the consumer { but for the ^ 
pose of mixing in a small proportion with the Virginia, I should think iU 0 K 
within 4 d. a pound of the American ; that is, T should value the American tobacm 



at 35. 4 d. a pound, and I should value this at 3 s. j but I could only introduce 
small proportion of this with the American. ' 1 

For what purpose should you use it ? — For cut tobacco, that is principally con- 
sumed iu smoking. } 

Are the Committee to conclude then, that if it were possible to levy upon tobacco 
grown in England and Ireland, a duty of 2 s. 8 d. per pound, that it could findasale, 
the foreign duty being 35? — I should think to a limited extent, but very limited. 

What effect do you think would be produced upon the tobacco trade, if tk 
measure now under the consideration of Parliament were carried into effect ?— 
I think it would very materially injure it. 

Why do you think so ? — Because I think it would be impracticable to col- 
lect the revenue. 

Have you turned your attention at all to that subject? — Yes. 

What mode have you heard suggested for the purpose of securing the re- 
venue? — Both a duty per pound, and an acreable duty. 

Do you think the duty per pound could be securely levied? — I think not ; I think 
a difficulty would arise from the tobacco not being all ripe at the same time, and 
that perhaps which became ripe would be taken off in a clandestine manner and 
avoid the duty altogether. 

Do you think it would be difficult to secure that the crop should be brought from 
the field into the farmer’s premises? — No. 

Do you think it would he easy to secure it when in the farmer’s premises ?— I 
am not sufficiently acquainted with the process of curing to answer that question. 

Can you form any estimate of the time that would be required before it could 
be delivered over cither to the customer or to the possession of the government in 
bond ? — No ; I do not understand the culture of it at all. 

Have you turned your attention to the possibility of levying an equal and fair 
duty which will be estimated by acreable assessment? — No ; I do not see how it 
could be settled in what state of the process it should be levied, if the grower were 
compelled to give bond for the payment of duty to a certain amount, it might 
happen that by the severity of the weather the tobacco might be injured, and to 
would not have the tobacco for which he had entered into a bond. 

Supposing the case that no such storms interfered with the crop, do you tbinj 
any individuals could be found sufficiently good judges of the quantity upon a nod 
to estimate the probable number of pounds that would result from it f— I s*"® 4 
think it would be very difficult. . y 

Have you seen much Irish tobacco ? — I have not seen a great deal of it ; 1 
about 56 pounds of Irish manufactured tobacco sent over with a permit, as « 
sample. 

Can they use it legally in Ireland ? — No. 

Was it snuff or tobacco? — Cut tobacco. . 1- 

Arc you quite sure that it was uninixed ? — I have not the least hesitation id F* 
it was unmixed. , 

What price did you give for it ? — Two shillings and eight pence a poun ; 
Was it better or worse than the average of American tobacco ?— Very i ' 

it was so inferior that we were obliged to mix it up in very small < l uantl ^ c0 ^ 
as not exceeding one pound to sixty; the man that stoved the tffy 
that if we had put more than that it would have injured the quality of toe 
materially. h’nkit^ 

Was it better or worse than this before the Committee? — I should 1 1 
been made from tobacco rather inferior to that. . j caBtfrf 

What is the value of the best sample of Irish tobacco you have seen ^ ^ 
follow it without connecting it with the duty ; independently of wt 
not value this at all ; it would not be used for home consumption 1 r 
the duty. 

Do you think that if there were no duty levied upon tobacco, an a V 
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to grow it, that the American tobacco would so entirely supersede the home growth 
as to prevent it being grown ? — My decided opinion is, that if American tobacco 
were admitted free of duty, there would be none grown in this country. 

Supposing it was admitted at 3 d. a pound, would there be any grown in this 
country ? — In a very small proportion. 

If the duty upon the foreign tobacco were a duty of 6 d. a pound, would there be 
any cultivation of it in this country? — Not to any extent. 

Would the project that is under consideration materially injure you in your trade? 
I think it would be a material injury if it were carried into effect. 

Do you think it would increase the illicit trade? — I think there would be a very 
great quantity of tobacco grown in this country that would be introduced into con- 
sumption without payment of duty. 



Mr. 

John Field, jun. 
28 May, 
1830. 



Veneris , 4° die Junii , 1830. 

SIR HENRY PARNELL, BARONET, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



Mr. Joseph Stoamvick called in ; and Examined. . 

WHERE do you reside ? — At Chester. Mr. 

Are you connected with the tobacco trade ? — I am a manufacturer. Joseph Swanwick. 

Has your attention lately been drawn to the proposal for promoting the cultiva- ' — 1 * 

tion of tobacco in Great Britain and Ireland? — It has. 4 J Qne » 

State to the Committee what, in your opinion, would be the effect of that measure ? 

—With regard to the eligibility of growing tobacco, it appears to me that the 
revenue can never be secured under the home growth. 

What reason have you for entertaining that opinion? — The article of tobacco is 
consumed bv all classes of people, especially by the poor ; and if it is to be grown 
in an open field, it will be consequently subject to pilferage, to extensive pilferage ; 
it is an article not merely consumed by the poor, but it stands in the rank of spirits 
or opium; the habitual users of it are restless and uneasy without it, and there is 
scarcely anything they will not do to obtain it ; if it should escape direct pilferage 
to a great extent, if the farmer by extreme watchfulness is able to prevent that, I 
am not aware, nor have I been able to conceive of any regulation which shall pre- 
vent the farmer coming into collusion with the thief. Suppose the farmer could 
get 8 d. for his leaf, if he sold it fairly, and by collusion with a person that is to 
take this tobacco in an irregular- way, could divide the duty with him 5 then he is 
under an express temptation to do so. What regulation can be resorted to to pror 
tectan open field culture against such proceedings I am not at all able to conceive; 
therefore, I think the revenue cannot be protected, and the fair trader has the same 
interest precisely ; I conceive that we who are in the habit of paying the duties, 
should infallibly have to come into greater competition than we now have with the 
smugglers ; there would be plenty of individuals found to buy stolen tobacco, and 
those who would not must go to the wall. 

Suppose the case that it was found possible to protect the tobacco from pilfering 
m the field, could any means be resorted to to protect it from pilfering after its 
removal and during the time it was curing?— I think the principal danger would be 
m pilfering from the field ; because, if it was cured in locked up premises, then, 
perhaps, regulations might be contrived to render the curer answerable for a given 
weight of tobacco ; but wfiat is to protect it in the open field I cannot conceive. 

^opposing a field of tobacco was growing in the neighbourhood of Chester, what 
m to protect an open field growth with a heavy duty upon it from pillage. 

iJo you think a farmer’s premises could be rendered so secure as to prevent pil- 
fedngand clandestine removal during the time it was being cured ? — I' think the 
difficulty as to that would be with the farmer himself; his inducements to removal 
and to collusion with the thief or the smuggler, would be so strong, that I. really 
am not aware of any. regulation which could possibly protect the revenue under 
mch circumstances ; for even now, with all the advantages of the Customs’ check 
as well as the Excise, even now there is extensive smuggling going on in all parts of 
me country. 

5*5- K 4 In 
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In what way, if it could be found possible, though you state it to be unlik I u 
tobacco could be secured from clandestine removal either from the fields or th ' 
ir.er’s premises, do you think it would be possible to secure the ultimate 1 ^ 
of the high duties to government? — I conceive it would not be possible h** 
the article itself is not one, as far as I have seen, that will bear a high duty 
remarkable thing that in America it is not even attempted to grow tobacco at' til 
40 degrees latitude ; there is nothing north of Maryland on which a sinole hooS 
is grown for exportation. 0 ^ SKI * 

When you say it is a commodity that will not bear a high duty, you meansBd 
tobacco as is likely to be grown in the United Kingdom? — Yes. 

Examine the specimen which is now put before you, and state what compare, 
does that bear in quality with the tobacco of American growth? — I have no cob. 
ception that any person, whose reputation as a manufacturer stands upon his qualih 
would use that in any degree, 

Would you purchase it if the law permitted you to do so?— The last time I 
in Liverpool, which is about a fortnight ago, I saw some samples of Canada 
tobacco, certainly considerably better than this, but they were offered to meal sod 
a price, that they would have cost me 3 1 d. with the duty ; 1 could never drea 
of paying a duty upon them ; if any man would give them me I would not pay the 
duty; I would not give 2 s. gd. for them, which is the duty; I could not ma®. 
facture them in any form. 

Still those specimens of Canadian tobacco were better than what you hold in jar 
hand? — They were better certainly in point of flavour, and something better in poa 
of colour and stalkiness; I have not the slightest doubt this tobacco would be used 
in a certain degree. 

Is there any great difference in the specimen now shown your (handing lit 
Witness another portion.) — That is better tobacco. 

Is that saleable in the present state of the market? — If you were to offer this sift 
the duty of, say 1 s. 8 d. I dare say it is a tobacco that might be sold, but not it 
such a price as, 1 conceive, would be necessary to remunerate the grower. I dare 
say there ure buyers who would use that tobacco in small quantities ; the proportion 
of stalk in any tobacco, is a material consideration with all manufacturers, became 
the stalk is not worth so much as the leaf off which it i3 stripped; the proportion 
of stalk in this is manifestly lurge, not so large as in the other specimen, but still it 
is large; that, perhaps, might be remedied in some dogree, by putting it up better, 
and not bringing so much to market; if you do not do that, the stalk would remaia 
open to the smuggler, to be used without paying duty. 

Is not the stalk used for the manufacture of snuff? — Yes. 

Would not the revenue then be affected by the stalks being consumed witbort 
duty being paid on them ? — No doubt the revenue would be injured in proporttt 
to the weight that was consumed ; I should conceive that that stalk would be uw 
by scarcely any snuff makers ; its quality is so exceedingly inferior, that for all 
snuffs it would be ruinous. 

Having examined the specimens of tobacco put before you, and baying b®» 
seen specimens of Irish-grown tobacco, state to the Committee whether it is 
opinion that if the trade in tobacco was perfectly free, and no duty imposed 00 
average growth, it would be worth while to cultivate tobacco in Great 
Ireland? — Most unquestionably not; and I think a stronger proof can scare 
adduced of that, than the fact that subsequent to the year 1779 ) 
passed for allowing the growth of tobacco in Ireland, no use was made 0 
the high duties, which Ireland in common with this country has been su J ec 
gave rise to the experiment. There was none of any consequence, ^ 

was grown in gardens, until 1827 or thereabouts, perhaps in that year 
about 100 hogsheads ; in 1828 the quantity was much increased, the 
lity of 1827 being no more than could be easily mixed off bv 
the growth of it was encouraged ; and the growth of 1828 was stm 0 
a quantity to prevent its being mixed off with the American duty-paid an 
tobacco. The growth of 1829 was so large as to decrease the price, . 
been represented to me by the brokers who served the manufacturers,.* ^ 
tobacco in large quantities, that their sale has been exceedingly* 
affected, so that they have been obliged to give it up. Some of the" 
have, within a short time, been offered at Newry for a shilling ft e QO t; W 

Has any considerable portion of it come into Great Britain . — - 
it has been offered in London and Bristol, as I have been inform 7 ^ 
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turers of those places ; the only evidence I have of tobacco coming into this country, Mr. 
and being manufactured here, is, that a London broker told me yesterday, that in Joseph Smmoicfc. 
some returns of manufactured tobacco which were sent to him for sale, he was sure ' ■ — ■ — J 

some Irish tobacco was in them. 4 

Have you any reason to believe that the consumption of Irish grown tobacco in 6 ' 

Ireland, has affected the trade of the smuggler in tobacco, rather more than the trade 
of the duty-paid tobacco ? — I conceive it has been entirely a substitute for smuggled 
tobacco ; the quantity of duty-paid tobacco has not fallen off; no one who has at- 
tended to our trade, can doubt for an instant' that the smuggling into Ireland is 
enormous; I conceive this tobacco has been used chiefly as a substitute for 
smuggled tobacco ; the smuggled tobacco standing the Irish consumer in about 
25. 4 d. or 2 5. 6d., and the Irish grown tobacco having sold on the average, on the 
crop of 1828, at about 1 5. 4 d. 

Upon what grounds do you suppose the smuggled tobacco costs the person buy- 
ina it, 2 5 . 4 d. alb. ? — I have frequently inquired of the broker what they learn upon 
the subject, and their report to me is, what I observe in the Tenth Report, that when 
the duty was 45., the opinion delivered by some of the officers examined under that 
Tenth Report is, that the price paid to the smuggler, was about 3 5. 4d; the duty 
being now 35., that corresponds with the report I have received from the brokers 
in Liverpool, who state, that about 25. 4 d. is the price of the smuggled leaf ; they 
have an opportunity of knowing it in this way ; in the communications which take 
place between the purchaser and the broker, it is matter of frequent conversation, as 
to the quantity of smuggling that is going on ; it has been repeatedly stated to me, 
by the different brokers in Liverpool, that the Irish tobacco merchant has told them 
he is obliged to keep a certain proportion of baled tobacco or smuggled tobacco, in 
order to supply the man that buys from them duty-paid tobacco. 

You have said that the home grown tobacco has been made a substitute for 
smuggled tobacco, and that the quantity of duty-paid tobacco has increased in 
Ireland ; if you had reason to believe there was a great increase on smuggled tobacco, 
should you still entertain the same opinion ? — No doubt of it; but I must, to answer 
that question, go at large into an explanation which I would otherwise not wish to 
give. The effect of lowering- the duty 1 5. the pound has been to increase the con- 
sumption. In 1825 we were with the then Chancellor of the Exchequer.; he asked 
ns what we thought would be the effect of lowering the duty a shilling. I told him 
my opinion was this, that it would increase the general consumption by lowering the 
Tetail price, and that the revenue would get its proportion of the consumption and 
the smuggler would also get his proportion, because the lowering the charge would 
not be enough to at all interfere with the transactions of the smuggler. The result 
has been precisely what I anticipated ; the increase in the actual consumption has 
been great ; tobacco has fallen in most parts of the country from 4 d. an ounce to 3 d. 
and in some cases to 2 \d., which is the guide for retail consumption ; then I think 
I should say the probability is that smuggling has gone on increasing, because the 
smuggler must sell at the rate of the fair trader ; he cannot be undersold by the fair 
trader; he must at least sell as low as the other does; his demand therefore will 
increase in the ratio of the general increasing demand : the revenue gets its pro- 
portion and the smuggler gets his. 

Do you think the growth of tobacco in Ireland has made smuggling less fre- 
quent? — By so much as it lessens the demand. 

Do you not think that the demand has been such in Ireland as to have led to the 
increase of smuggled tobacco from year to year ? — I dare say it has ; in all poor 
countries where the vast majority of the people are destitute of comforts, the con- 
sumption of tobacco is in proportion to their destitution. 

You have been asked whether tobacco could be grown with advantage if the 
trade was free and no duty imposed, and you said you were convinced it could not 
kcso; if gygjj a duty were imposed as should be equal to the value of the tobacco 
itself, say from 3 d. to 4<Z..a pound, under such a protection as that, do you believe 
the cultivation, of tobacco could be maintained in Great Britain and Ireland ? — I do 
not think it would. I do not know what improvements the skill of, our gardeners 
DDght introduce generally into our agricultural proceedings ; but as. to such tobacco 
as this, I think it is just good enough to be stolen; not quite good enough to be 
paid for. 

Can you state to the Committee, in your opinion, what protection would be suffi- 
cient to induce people to consume such tobacco as this in preference to imported 

bacco, and therefore to enable the cultivator to grow it to advantage ? — I think 
565- L that 
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that a positive exclusion of foreign tobacco would force the home-srow ^ 
but I am satisfied that in some districts such tobacco as this could not be 'm j 1 ' 
a strong evidence of that is, that in some districts which are agricultural d'"' 
is used in England for chewing or quidding ; for instance, in a particul d' 6 -* 
which I serve , 1 dare not and cannot use the Kentucky tobacco; thev Tlin 0 
nothing but strong Virginia tobaccos. In districts where they smote t*a 
it is smoked almost entirely in Ireland, inferior tobaccos will do, and thesm'l? 
into Irelaud consists almost entirely of Kentucky tobacco. I have no idea°fS 
tobacco being brought in, by any difference of duty, to a considerable extent- 7 
did it would produce the same effect, in my opiniun, which the state of tbes»2 
for snuff, towards the close of the American war, produced in the snufftiade ft 

cnnnl xr nf flip materials for fine. Scotch sni ill's wns not rnmi»otoW« — . * . * 



safes 



supply of the materials for fine Scotch snuffs was not comeatable on terms 
the manufacturers to use. The preparation of snuff is long. He did not su i 
himself with good materials, but manufactured a worse article, which exceedS 
affected the consumption of Scotch snuffs, which are very much reduced; 
remarkable that they have converted the consumption into a common article iasJ 
of the best, in almost all parts of the country. 

It lias been suggested to the Committee, that if it was impossible to collect tk 
duty on tobacco by the pound weight, a mode must be resorted to of ctaqj, 
a rate by the acre; do you believe that would be possible? — Knowing howfe 
licatc a plant tobacco is, and that in America, its native land, they do notgrwt 
north of forty degrees, and that even in that country a sharp frosty night jnst previa* 
to harvest is of most essential injury, I cannot conceive auy mode by which tk 
value of an acre of tobacco could be ascertained previous to harvest. Look at tk 
difference of the produce of the different provinces of France; while the Lowe 
Rhine produces 1,400 lbs., the Var and the Gironde only produce 3401k per 
acre, and how that is to he estimated I have no conception. 

Do you think it would be possible for a person to estimate the produce of a crop 
in a particular state of its growth? — In France the officer of the revenue goes om 
the crop some time in the month of July or August, and he says to the farmer, 
cotter who grows the tobacco, you arc bound to produce so much tobacco, 1 hm 
entered you for so much ; for anything you produce less than that yea will to 
fined, and you will he paid for everything you produce more ; the result is, the 
tobacco has afterwards to he sorted iu the King’s warehouse, a great deal is de- 
stroyed ; that which is found too bad for homo use is sent for exportation for whst 
it will fetch ; besides which, I think there is about nearly eleven per cent; but it is 
always destroyed. 

1 would usk you, supposing that the duty upon imported tobacco continued ask 
is, and that tobacco was to be cultivated in Great Britain and Ireland by an esti- 
mate per. acre while the crop was growing from, the uncertainty likely toresultfrw 
that estimate, do you think any importer could carry on his trade in coropetiM 
with persons who were liable to an uncertain duty, the amount of which could id 
possibly be calculated? — I think for the time it would throw the trade iotoeikene 
confusion lill matters got to a sort of average estimate ; in the course of s® 
years if the thing was persisted in, which I feel certain it never will be, there wow 
be a kind of average estimate formed us in all mercantile transactions, and id 
way it could be arranged ; but it would produce at first extreme confusion. 

In what state is the tobacco trade at this moment? — In as bad a Stat&a f-,J 
possible to conceive ; I do not hesitate to say that one half of the tobacco 
sold as connected with the consumption of this country is sold below the pn® 
cost of the fair trader ; I am speaking of the manufacturer ; the tobacco tra 
greatly failed in all its branches. 

How long has that state of trade lasted ? — As far as it affects the 
it lias been growing worse ever since the high duties commenced. 

Do you mean to say the manufacturers have been carrying on 
considerable loss for a series of years ? — I do not believe they are ^ ^ 

To what cause do you attribute the circumstance that the manu&c 
been for a great length of time selling tobacco at a lower price than w ^ ^ 
I attribute it to two or three reasons, all of them having, the c ^. raC . 
proceedings ; there is, no doubt, an extensive smuggling going on 
likewise, I believe, a considerable adulteration by other articles, 01 ^ 
say, the gentlemen of the Excisp can give some history ; and there is 
alleged greater increase than the law allows, which is stated by 60m ®^ 
much higher than I have any idea of ; all these things combine to ^ 
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selling as they are now selling in Manchester; they areretaling them in Manchester 
at the rate of 3 s. 4 d. a pound, or i\d. an ounce ; I would not sell a man a hogshead 
of tobacco at 35. 4 d., for I could not cover myself from loss, yet I can buy tobacco 
at 3$. id. from individuals who give the same price in the market which I do for 
my leaf, which is, generally speaking, 35. duty, common to us all, and about 5 d. for 
stemmed tobaccos. 

You have given us your opinion as to the uselessness of growing tobacco in Ireland, 
and as to the small quantity grown there previous to the Union ; might not that 
have proceeded from ignorance in the mode of curing, and the effect of the Excise 
regulation ? — In the Excise regulations I do not know that there was any thing at 
all to interfere with Irish culture, previous to its coming under the English Excise, 
after the Act of Union ; were the growth and use of tobacco to be allowed, the mode 
of curing will form a great difficulty for some years to come. 

Are you aware that it was considered requisite to have a very great heat in curing, 
and that a bad system of curing was adopted, which caused a great failure iu the 
previous attempts to cultivate tobacco ? — I am not aware of that. 

You have stated that an acre tax cannot be ascertained accurately, and you have 
given a proof of it from the different produce of the different provinces in France, 
do you think that the difference of climate in the different parts of England and 
Ireland would create the same difference ?— The provinces of France are not so 
remarkably different in their climates, as to account for their different products ; the 
crop in Virginia differs considerably upon different soils, and the crop of tobaccos in 
Virginia and Kentucky, differs in quantity and quality very materially; but the 
Garonne grows 1,383 to the acre, whereas the Yar and the Gironde -only grow 339 
and 342. 

You are aware of the cultivation, to a great extent, of tobacco in Canada, are 
you not ? — I have been speaking of it ; and I speak of the quality of Canadian 
tobacco as far as I have seen it ; I do not mean to question the possibility of the 
growth of tobacco here, but only the advantageous growth of it in these climates. 

Have you not heard that several fine specimens of Cunadian tobacco have lately 
been sent to this country? — I have seen some of them. 

Those which you have seen, do you think they were better or worse than the 
sample set before you? — To speak from the stalk, which was not quite so exuberant 
that, this ( speaking of the best sample) is pretty nearly equal to some of the worst 
samples of Canadian. 

Is not the smuggled tobacco in general the worst description of tobacco? — Very 
hr from it; I know in fact, that there is a great deal of the best tobacco, as you 
will find from the evidence of some of the London brokers, if the Committee should 
examine them, that some of the best tobacco is purchased in the London 
uarket, and sent to Holland and Flushing, to be broken up in bales for this country 
and Ireland ; the highest price given is gjven by these people. 

Have yon any evidence that can be given to the Committee as to the feet of 
tobacco being shipped from London to Holland? — I have the evide*ce of Mr. 
Warwick and Mr. Keener. Mr. Warwick told me the other day -that he had cus- 
tomers, whom he calls Bank Note customers, men who do not give him their 
Mmes, but come and select a quantity of hogsheads which are ordered for such 
a port on the Continent, and there is an end of the transaction as far as he is- 

concerned. . ...... ; 

U smuggling they are obliged to break up the tobacco into small parcels, and by 
toeans of the pressure; is not that injurious to the quality of the tobacco? — Pro- 
vided that the tobacco has undergone its perfect fermeutation it is not; if the 
tobacco as imported into this country is broken up into bales, and that is done 
carefully, I do not think it would be of any injury to the tobacco. 

Would not the great pressure injure it?— By the pressure of an hogshead off 
tobacco, if it be of good quality, it is nearly as hard as the board. 

1 here is no greater pressure in breaking it into bales for smuggling than there L' 
breaking it into hogsheads ? — Provided the breaking into bales be done accurately 
fam not aware of any injury to the tobacco ; it would be in all probability injured 
ty tie man engaged in the smuggling transaction, who. will scarcely ever handle 
tobacco as a manufacturer, and he would probably break it, . - - ■ 
j“° K to undergo a harder pressure when it is put into bales than when it is origi- 
*tojy placed in the hogshead ? — I am not aware that.it does. ■ 
tto you think the consumption of tobacco is as general now as in former times; 
y°a think the taste for tobacco is so general that it induces people to purchase 
5 ® 5 * L 2 as 
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as much as they can afford? — I have not the slightest doubt that is thee 
tendency to consume it is as great as ever it was ; there is a remarkable' f’ ^ 
be adduced as to the consumption; at the time of the American war w l 
prices were exceedingly high, I myself gave in the market 45. 6 d. a notU f i 
tobacco, besides the duty, which was then 2 9. 8d. ; that tobacco when maf I 
tured by me was sold at 85. a pound, and could not be retailed so low as 6i I 
ounce, yet the duty paid consumption has frequently been less when tob ** » 
was cheap; then the smuggler was entirely cut out, the duty being 2s. U an( X 
tobacco 45. 6 d., the government got the whole of the consumption. ^ 

You have said, that you consider there is the same auxiety to consume tobaca 
in the public, as there was with reference to Ireland, and you conceive that desb- 
rather increases with the increase of population and the diminution of their cob! 
forts, are you aware of the fact that in the years 1795 or 1796, there wereeii 
millions of pounds of duty-paid tobacco consumed in Ireland ?— Yes nerfpX 
and for four consecutive years. _ *' 

You are aware that it is now reduced to four millions of duty-paid?— Yes. 

Do you conceive that the consumption in Ireland is now less than previous 
or that the difference is made up by the smuggled tobacco? — That is an extreme}! 
difficult question to answer ; that the consumption of Ireland is still pretty nearha 
the ratio of the population, I believe, notwithstanding the increased price, sue 
the period I have spoken of. When the duty was only 6 d. or 8 d. the quantity a 
smuggling which is known and ascertained, as well as that which is supposed lo 
occur, upon parts of the coast not so strictly watched, is so enormously great a 
to lead to the conclusion that the consumption of tobacco is not materially changed 
in Ireland. That if you put on a duty that would baffle the smuggler, the duty- 
paid consumption would be actually as great in the ratio of population, as it has 
ever been. 

You considering the consumption to be the same in regard to the ratio of popu- 
lation, that it was before, the consumption of tobacco in Ireland must be about 
sixteen millions instead of eight millions, the population having more than doubled 
since the year 1795? — I estimate it at least sixteen millions. I believe it is more 
than tlmt. 

What quantity of tobacco has been grown in Ireland within the last three or 
four years?-— I believe that in 18127 the quantity was very small, probably nit 
more than 150 hogsheads. 

What is the weight of a hogshead? — Twelve or thirteen cwt In 1828, it 
700 hogsheads or a million of pounds ; that is the statement from letters which 
1 submitted to the Chancellor of the Exchequer last March twelvemonth. In 1829, 
the crop appears to have been much more considerable, notwithstanding the very 
extensive failure of it from the unfavourable summer. There is said to havebea 
from twelve to 1,500 hundred hogsheads grown in 1829, but it did not fetch the 
price it did before, as it could not be mixed without too much deteriorating® 
quality of the tobacco sold. 

Do you mean to say that the purchaser can only use a very small quantity 
foreign tobacco ? — Very small. . , 

If that large quantity had a difficulty of sale, of course there would be a diro> nQ , 
of price? — Yes ; they are now, as I have been informed, hawking last yearspo 
at 1 x. a pound, whereas the average price was 1.9. 4 d. for the growth of 1 

Cun yo’u account for the revenue not falling off, when so large a quanMyw 
grown tobacco has been consumed duty free? — I have endeavoured to. > ne 
by stating that I believe it has arisen from the circumstance of its displacing 
gled tobacco. v, t wasth* 

What was the quantity that paid duty in Ireland last year, and w a ^ ^ 
quantity actually consumed in that country, you have answered. - ^ ^ 
data on which you form your conclusion that 16,000,000 were 
year ? — In four years, not merely in one year, the consumption of 
was nearly 9,000,000 lbs. In 1794, 1795, 179b and 3 797 theconsu P 
averaged 9,000,000, that was at the duty of from 6 cl. to 8 d. a P oun , ■ l j have be» 
1810, 1811 and 1812 there is in the Tenth Report a document w ic ^ ^ 
always in tlic habit of relying upon, and I must own it is evidence ^ 
strengthened in my mind by what I have seen of the discrepancy pe red in to 
venue Reports. The consumption, according to the Statement - an( p 181* 
Commissioners of Inquiry, signed by Mr. Reynold, for • !. „s, 2d.; J* 

averaged 10,500,000 lbs. for three years at a duty of from is. oa.W ■ * 
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•will find that in page 295 of the Tenth Report. The evidence, in addition to that, Mr. 

goes to the extent of smuggling. We know that the increase of the shipments of Joseph S-mammcl. 

bales from America has been exceedingly great. We know that companies have ' 

been formed in New York and Baltimore for the express purpose of shipping 4J uae > 

tobacco for Ireland in bales. We know, by the shipping lists, that large exports of 1 3 °‘ 

bales take place. We have inquired in other places, and we cannot find they go 

any where else. We find that all the tobacco that comes to Ireland is seized in 

bales; that which is smuggled. We have the evidence of the London merchants 

that they are in the habit of sending large quantities of tobacco from this port to 

Flushing, which is there broken up into bales and exported to Ireland. It is stated 

in this very letter that in one year as large a quantity as seventy whole cargoes was 

known to be smuggled into Ireland between Waterford and the Giant’s Causeway. 

In the same year about 1,000,000 lbs. was known to be smuggled to a small port in 
the north-west, called Tirlin Head, and in the same year there was another quantity 
of 700,000 weight at Kinnagoe : besides that there is an amazing large enumeration 
of, I should think, some hundreds of places that rest mainly for their subsistence 
upon the trade of smuggling. I am speaking from the contents of this Report. 

Is this before the coast-guard was established ? — Partly ; it was in 1 824. 

Have you any knowledge of an illicit practice of introducing tobacco into Ireland 
in the course of the present year ? — Since I came up to town, Mr. Brown of Liver- 
pool, a tobacco broker, has written me that there has just been delivered 1,000 
bales safely into Sligo ; and Mr. Anderson, a broker, says that 800 bales had been 
delivered into Mayo, both cargoes getting in safe. 

How much does a bale consist of? — A half bale is 65 lbs. 

Are you acquainted at all with the growth of tobacco in Holland ? — I am not ; it 
is in very few hands, chiefly in the hands of a family of Jews. 

What do you suppose would be the effect on the revenue and the fair trader of 
lowering the duty to 1 s. 6d .? — According to my calculation, the revenue w'Ould not 
suffer at all, and the fair trader would be saved from ruin ; he must now walk off 
the field if he is not relieved by a reduction in the duty. 

Have you any facts in the history of your trade to support that statement ? — The 
very strong fact of the influence of reduced consumption on tobacco is to be found 
in the article of segars. In 1825, when I was on a deputation with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, it was then stated, and very truly, that scarcely any segars paid 
duty in this country, whereas a very large quantity was used. The duty then was 
3 8s. a pound. I see in 1 826 there was a duty paid on 8,600 lbs. The duty is now 
9 s., and the quantity on which duty was paid last year, is 66,000 lbs. ; thus 
government is getting four times the revenue from gs. that it got from 18 s. As to 
the article of Dutch tobacco, that was known to be very extensively used by the 
snuff makers, yet there was none of it paid duty. "When the duty was 6 s. a pound, 

I was in Downing-street with five of the principal manufacturers of London, and 
they were asked as to the quantity of Dutch snuff and Dutch tobacco they supposed 
to be smuggled into London alone; they gave 500,000 lbs. weight of Dutch snuff, 
and 8 or 1 o lbs. of Dutch tobacco for every pound of snuff ; they-stated also a large 
quantity of Virginia tobacco, manufactured and in leaf, and that they could buy 
Virginia leaf tobacco at 35. a pound, the duty being 4 s. 

If the duty on segars was diminished still more, say one half, do you think the 
consumption of them would be considerably increased? — I have no doubt there is 
still a considerable smuggling in segars. 

Do you suppose that if an improved system of Excise was adopted, it would 
have the effect of protecting the revenue and the fair trader? — I have discussed the 
matter frequently with Mr. Carr, the late solicitor of Excise ; various proposals 
have been made, but I believe nothing but a reduction of duty will effect the safety 
of the revenue or the security of the honest trader. 

- As to an acreable tax, you stated the difficulty to arise from the vicissitudes to 
1 "hicb the crop is subjected, would it not be possible, or have you ever. considered 
whether it would not be possible to establish a rate according to certain classifica- 
tions, with reference to the value of the crop at a given period-?-— It .is almost 
impossible to. value a crop until it is gathered ; a few nights frost will make a most 
essential alteration in the value of it ; a heavy storm of . rain or hail would also 
materially affecHt,. which is the case in America. 

When gathered would it be possible? — It would be possible. 

Is there any great difference in curing ? — I believe it would be many years before 
our people could understand the curing of tobacco. . 

565. L 3 Does 
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jyj n Does not the curing affect the value of the tobacco ? — Very much. 

Joseph Smnwick. Supposing the lust sample of tobacco handed to you, had been grown and cur A 

v - ‘ by a person who had tried it for the first time, and had no experience, would ^ 

4 J une * not argue that that person, by repeated culture, could bring it to comparative 

l83 °* perfection? — No doubt he could improve it very much; it is the best sampled 

Irish tobacco I have seen. p 

Still it is liable to fluctuations from the season ? — Exactly so. 



Mr. TV. Knight Dchany called in ; and Examined. 

Mr. YOU hold the situation of solicitor to the Excise? — I do. 

W.X. DeJiany. Has your attention been at all officially drawn to considering if any possible 

mode can be adopted for securing and collecting the duty upon tobacco, to be grown 

in Great Britain and Ireland? — It has ; my attention lias been called to the subject 
of Irish tobacco, having been nearly two years solicitor of Excise in Ireland, where 
the subject was frequently before us. In September last Mr. Harrison, the then 
resident Commissioner, and myself, were directed with two officers to proceed to 
Waterford and Wexford, and to frame a Report to the Board on the subject of 
Irish grown tobacco. We accordingly proceeded there ; the officers whom we had 
with us, two surveying general examiners, are still fixed in Ireland, or they would 
have been here. 

In what way did it seem to you that the attempt could best be made to collect 
a duty on tobacco ? — Wc considered the subject in different ways ; our first inquiry 
was directed as to whether any injury might die done to the revenue by the culti- 
vation of tobacco, and whether, if a duty could be collected, it would be advan- 
tageous to the country to continue the cultivation under regulations ; and as to the 
mode by which the duty was to be imposed and collected, wc of course took the 
opinions of the different individuals who were and had been cultivators of the 
plant. 

Taking the third proposition, the last to which you have alluded, first state to the 
Committee in what way it appeared to you it would be best to attempt to collect 
the duty ? — In the first place our opinion in case of the duty being imposed, was, 
that; it should be so much per pound, in the same manner as the foreign doty. 

Did it appear to you that it would bo possible to adopt a regulation which would 
secure to the revenue a duty on every pound of tobacco grown in every field in 
Ireland? — I think a regulation might be framed to that effect, but in order to make 
it perfect, putting the cultivators of tobacco in the first instance to a very considerable 
outlay of capital, and prohibiting the growth of it in small quantities, otherwise it 
would be concealed, and the officers would be unable to discover it. The expense 
of the collection of a revenue from small quantities, would be such as would swallow 
up the amount you would collect. 

What is the smallest quantity you think could safely he permitted to be grown?— 
From two acres, except us being the commencement of the cultivation; if you wish 
to encourage it you could make it less; looking at it in a fiscal point of view to 
collect a revenue, I would say it should not be less than two acres. 

You say it would be attended with a considerable outlay, for what purpose tfotilil 
that lie necessary? — In this way ; if it is proposed to make a perfect system of 
collection, that the. party, at a given period, when he is planting out his tobacco a 
the field, should enter the quantity of tobacco in each field, and the situation of o, 
with the Excise officer', that the officer should have the power of survey and entering 
and observing it as long as it was in a state of progress ; that they should give* 
notice when they were to pick it, and that when it was picked, after unde^eHtgW* 
process 'of wetting, which is allowing it to lay twenty-four hours in the .field 
it is carried off, m order to render it tough, for if it was removed mwwmjfy 
it would bo ao brittle that it would be injured in the carriage ; after it had 
moved, there would be a full security by its -being removed into drying hous^ 
should be surrounded by a wall, and there kept until the process of cS nn g 
effected, and then packed into packages, where it should remain. 

t In what way do you propose* to secure the crop from clandestine renxw V 
vious to its being taken from the field ? — As far as my observation has, | on ’ ^ 
looking at the crop, I do not think there would be a very great injuir© ^ ^ 

before the time of harvesting it, because it is not in a state to mote * ^ 

moval till it is ripe and fit to be picked, then considerable injury nugM 
by clandestine removal. ‘Bo 
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Do not the leaves become ripe at different times? — They do. 

Are they not removed in succession ? — They are. 

Would it not be necessary to have a watch on the field ? — That would be your 
only security ; a number of officers would be required for the purpose of watching, 
and your only security would be the vigilance of those officers. 

From the situation in which you have been placed, you are enabled to form some 
judgment of the vigilance of Excise officers, do you think you could rely on the 
persons appointed to watch the fields, so as to be convinced the tobacco could not 
be clandestinely removed ? — Upon some we might, not upon all. 

Could you generally ? — It is a difficult question to answer. 

Must it not be watched by night and by day? — Undoubtedly. 

After the crop has been removed from the fields, it must be placed under close 
buildings surrounded by walls? — Yes. 

Are there any buildings in existence on any farms that are sufficient, or will they 
have to be constructed ? — None that I saw ; they must be constructed ; there must 
be the outlay of capital. 

Did you propose in your statement that no person should be permitted to grow 
tobacco except he has a building sufficiently secure already constructed ? — I have 
not gone to that extent in the report I made. 

What course would you propose to follow in cases in which tobacco could be 
grown where no such premises existed?— We must trust to the vigilance of the 
officers in getting the best places they could find on the farms, and putting these 
under revenue locks, which might be extremely insecure ; there is doubt of the 
difficulty of securing such a revenue. 

Does not tobacco continue for a considerable time under the process of fer- 
mentation, before it is put into the hogshead? — Yes; we saw it in several 
different stages, they were gathering in the crop at the time ; it underwent one 
and two fermentations or sw'eatings ; I think Mr. Davis of Enniscortby, said he 
had tried a third, but found it did not succeed. 



Mr. 

W. K. Dehany. 



4 June, 
1830. 



From the time of its removal from the field to the period at which the charge 
would be given up on the part of the cultivator, and it was delivered over to the 
King’s warehouse, how many weeks do you think would elapse? — Several weeks; 
depending on the state of the atmosphere and the buildings for curing. 

Would it not be then subjected to be removed and purloined ?— It would, 
unless there was such buildings as 1 have suggested, which would secure as much as 
was brought from the field ; during the process of gathering it will always be 
exposed to a loss. 

Do you believe any building would be sufficient to secure a commodity taxed 
four or five times its value? — Every experience is against that ; the description of 
building I would propose, would be curing houses inclosed with walls like a dock* 
with only one gate, at which an officer should stand, and each person should be 
searched as he went out 



Has any estimate of the expense of a building been made for a plantation of 
tobacco of ten or twenty acres ? — None. 

Would it be worth while to construct such buildings as you mention, for a plan- 
tation of two or three acres? — I do not think it would. 

Have you made any calculation of the probable cost of the collection of tobacco 
duties? — I do not think we have. 

In speaking of the construction of the buildings which you have thought neces- 
sary for the security of the revenue, have you supposed they would be made at the 
expense of the cultivator, or the revenue ?• — Of the cultivator. 

Is it proposed that no person should be permitted to cultivate tobacco who has 
not a license? — That would be part-of the arrangement. 

Is it intended to give a license to all persons who apply? — To all, except Uhose 
^ho grew a less quantity ; and there is a difficulty how to deal with the less quan- 
tity wfie n you find it. The imposition of a fine on this description of persons who 
would grow the lesser quantity,- would not deter them. 

Would it not be necessary to resort to forcible destruction-?— That I stated in 
my report; but at the same time I think I adverted to the ^dreadful consequences 
to which it might Jead. 

To scenes of violence? — I have not the slightest doubt of it. 

In England, it has long been known that all tobacco grown beyond a certain 
quantity is destroyed by force? — Yes, I believe by the Act of Charles IL but 
A do not remember hearing of any having been grown to any extent in England. 
505. L 4 Do 
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Mr. Do you believe that difficulty would arise only when the cultivation is prohib't 

W. K. Delian/. j n srna ll quantities ?— I think when it is prohibited in small quantities, inorediffi 

J culty would be experienced than when there is entire prohibition. ’ 

4 June, If tobacco was to be cultivated by individuals in small quantities, would not th 

18301 expense of watching and collecting the duty be such as to prevent the term 

deriving any advantage from it ? — My own opinion is it would. 

Could it be properly watched in all parts of the country? — I do uot think it 
could. 

Would there not be an evident inducement to persons to grow it in out-ofthe-wav 
places, in which it would be difficult for persons to be sent to watch it?— No doubt 
of that. The return as furnished to us, stated 400 and odd acres. After we arrived 
at Waterford, the collector informed us several small patches had since been disco- 
vered ; the two surveying general examiners, who were with us both there and in 
Enniscorthy, also found several small gardens, of the culture of which there was no 
return. It was about .500 acres. 

Has not your experience led you to know that it is extremely difficult to collect 
the revenue in Ireland ? — There is a great difficulty. 

Do you not believe that if tobacco was permitted to be grown, a great deal of it 
would escape notice? — I have no doubt of it. It would escape notice in this way, 
the cottagers would cultivate it, not for the purposes of sale, but they would dry it 
in their houses ; and as smoaking is the manner in which tobacco is principally used 
in Ireland, it would undergo no further cure than that process, after which it would 
be smoaked by them. I believe a great quantity is at this moment consumed in 
that manner. As an instance of it, an individual tobacconist at Enniscorthy informed 
me, that he was most desirous it should be prohibited, from injury done to his 
trade. That the consumption of it in the manner I have just stated by the cottagers, 
bad prevented their coming to purchase from him, as they formerly did ; and in 
the place of his manufacturing from ten to twelve hogsheads of tobacco in a year, 
he now docs not manufacture above three. 

Should you or not require that a person should have his premises as secure as you 
lmvc stated is desirable before granting a license? — In suggesting these premises, 
X have supposed that we were to start with as perfect a system of collection as 
we could ; if the law was framed so as to make such premises necessary, if should 
he required of the jicrson, in the first instance, to have them approved as secure, 
before cultivating the tobacco ; in the report I made to the commissioners, I 
did not go to that extent; I thought T observed, that there was an inclination 
to give a chance of trying whether the cultivation would succeed, and I did not 
therefore recommend in the first instance the restriction which would, in my own 
opinion, be necessary for perfect security, but would, at the same time, be a pro- 
hibition to it. 

If the cultivator was compelled, at his own cost, to erect such buildings as would 
be necessary for securing the revenue, in your opinion would the outlay be so great 
as, viewing the quality of the tobacco when it was grown, would prevent him fro® 
deriving any advantage from it ? — From my own observations on the crop, from the 
uncertainty of the crop, and its inferior quality as compared with American tobacco, 
I think no man would make a large outlay; with an equal duty or no duty, I have 
no idea the tobacco could be grown with advantage, on the contrary, at a loss. 

If the measure now under the consideration of Parliament was carried into 
and a license was to be granted to all persons to grow tobacco, who would 
without there being any conditions annexed as to there being premises onwhic 
tobacco should be secured, what, in your opinion, would be its effect on the revec - 
— The question supposes any premises that now exist; not extra premises * S0 PP 
taking any place that is not a dwelling-house, stables, or a barn, on which re 
locks may be placed. *1 t vou 

"What would be the effect upon the revenue? — The effect would be> I ■ 
would secure some duty, hut I think at a great price, and if it is a Jess Jt 
the foreign, by so much of the foreign as would he displaced by the native 
you would lost; revenue to the amount of the difference of duty. revenue?- 

Do you entertain any doubt that there would be a considerable loss 01 , b y 

— No doubt of it; if it displaces the foreign commodity which pays 3^ a be t j,e 
so much as pays the less duty, say is. $d. a pound, by so milch wou 
difference or loss to the revenue. . . ^ 

Is it your opinion it would have that effect practically? — X mayb* 

To what extent ?— It is difficult to say to what extent ; a calcuia ^ 
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readily made, if it is taken as displacing entirely the duty-paid tobacco. It cannot Mr. 

be known to what extent it may displace smuggled tobacco. W. K. Dehany. 

You have alluded before to its having already affected the revenue? — It has ' ' 

been so represented from the Customs, and in a memorial from Liverpool. 4 June > 

What is the opinion on that subject ? — Liverpool, I believe, is a duty-paid trade l83 °‘ 

principally, and if that be the case, it will be an injury there. I myself think it 
would rather injure the duty-paid than the smuggling trade. 

What is your reason for thinking so ? — The smuggled tobacco may be obtained 
at a lesser price, nearer to the price of the Irish, and in quality the smuggled article 
is so much superior as to bring it to an equivalent. 

Have you reason to believe that smuggled tobacco is still sold to a considerable 
extent in Ireland ? — To a very considerable extent. 

Has it diminished of late years, and is it in consequence of the Irish growth ? — 

I had, in the year before last, information given to me of a transaction which oc- 
curred in the course of 1827. In a few months, three cargoes were run into 
Waterford and Limerick ; and I know from the same information, that one indivi- 
dual tobacconist purchased 600 bales of 40 lbs. each bale, of smuggled tobacco, 
part of one of these cargoes. That tobacco was exported from London to Holland, 
the Dutch duties paid on it, made into bales at Flushing, and smuggled into Ireland. 

Do you know any thing of the quality of smuggled tobacco ; is it supposed to be 
inferior to duty-paid tobacco ? — I cannot speak practically as to that. 

Is there any thing peculiar in the quality of the smuggled tobacco, that makes it 
likely the home growth would be used as a substitute r— I have understood from 
what I have been told in Ireland, that they would rather purchase the smuggled 
than the home growth, from the superiority of its flavour. 

Do you entertain any doubt, that if the duty on foreign tobacco remained as it 
is, and if a protection was given to the home grown tobacco as high as four times 
the value of it, is. 4 d. a pound, that partly from the profit that might be honestly 
acquired, and partly from the hope of smuggling it, that tobacco would be much 
cultivated in Great Britain and Ireland ? — From my own observations, I scarcely 
think it would. 

Not under the protection I proposed to give it? — None, I think, but large capi- 
talists, after a short experience, would continue it, from the uncertainty of the crop. 

I saw tobacco last year, which would not have been worth the duty to be paid 
for it 

It would not be sufficient to induce them to grow it? — I should doubt it. 

Supposing that, according to the scheme you had under consideration, it could 
be found possible to secure the tobacco grown on the farmer’s premises, in what 
way could you secure the ultimate payment of the duty ? — I shotild propose to do 
so by warehousing it, as foreign tobacco is warehoused, and not letting it out till we 

I * got the duty. 

Would not that be a great discouragement to the cultivator? — Looking to the 
class of persons who have been cultivators of it, if you were once to let the article 
• itself out of your possession, I doubt whether you would ever get the duty ; they 
■ have no means of paying it. 

Does it not frequently happen, that importers of tobacco have tobacco remaining 
; in warehouse for many years, unsold ? — I believe it does. 

Suppose the case of a small Irish cultivator having his tobacco removed into the 
tobacco warehouse, to lay there bonded for the security of the duty, would not the 
delay that would frequently take place in the sale, very much interfere with him in 
I progress of his cultivation ? — I dare say it might ; indeed I cannot doubt, as he 
would require the return of his money, and would be unable to obtain it. 

Suppose a farmer was to send to the King’s warehouse tobacco of the ordinary 
quality, is it likely that a merchant would buy it in order to hold it, over-speculating 
upon a profitable sale ; is it not the course of trade that the manufacturers only buy 
| wtien ^ey take it out of the warehouse and pay the duty? — That is generally the 
| ? se > ^t I think it is very probable that if the cultivation was to arrive At any extent, 

. 11 Bight become a matter of speculation like hops. 

I ou say that the only hope the Government cOald have of a security for receiving 
the r e v e nue, would be securing the crop itself?' — Yes. 

if there was no hope that tobacco of this quality would be likely to seh for more 
jr an or 7 d. per pound, in what way could the tobacco itself be a security to 
: ® e revenue for 1 5. 4 d. ? — Then it must be dealt with as other articles of revenue, 
i M which 

; 
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which, when they become deteriorated so as to he not worth the d tv 
destroyed. ^ 116 

Is there any other article of revenue subject to a duty three or four tin, ■ 
value?. — No, there is not, that I at this moment recollect. 0163 

the thing itself j s worft 



Take hops or malt as a security for the duty charged ; 
more than the duty; if you have a thing worth 4 d. to bo a security°foru 
can that be done? — I think you will find, that according to the law of Custo° W 
parties are bound to take their goods out of bond within a certain period, or at Th* 
end of that period they may be sold for the duties, and if they are not worth the 
duties, I think the Act directs them to be destroyed. ^ 



I11 that case can there he any security for the duty on such an article as th' 
tobacco ? — The same security as on the foreign, if it remains so long in the wart, 
house. 

Is it not in fact no security at all? — You would not get your duty upon thai 
which was destroyed, but you would get it 011 another portion which would come 
in and supply its place. The quantity destroyed would be prevented from mi# 
into consumption, and from what did go into consumption the amount of revenot 
would be obtained. 

You would not, by laying hold of that tobacco, secure the duty charged on that 
tobacco? — Not on the identical article, but you would prevent the injury done br 
the article able to pay duty being supplanted by that not able to pay it. 

Suppose it was supplanted by smuggled tobacco ? — There would be a loss. 

With all the precautions that can be taken to secure the revenue upon home 
grown tobacco, will not the allowing it to be grown contribute very much to the 
facility of getting smuggled tobacco into use? — I think it will. 

Between what may be so brought into use without paying duty, and what will be 
brought into use paying duty grown at home, is it likely in your opinion that there 
will be a considerable reduction in the present revenue received on foreign tobacco? 
— I think there will; no doubt the revenue on foreign tobacco will be injured. 

Out of 2,800,000 will it diminish to the amount of some hundred thousands! 
'—In proportion to the quantity brought in to supplant it. 

Would not the revenue he injured in another way by the duty on this plant?— 
The article you propose to substitute it for pays 3#., while this would only pay 
is. «Sr/. ; by the loss of i.v. 4 <L you would injure the revenue. 

Presuming this tobacco to be brought into cultivation, would not its inferior price 
bring it into greater consumption ?— It must I irst increase iti its valuable qualities. 

It is seldom that the first of any crop that is grown is of the greatest perfeedenr 
— Of course. 

Can you form any idea of what would be the rate of collection of a duty m 
tobacco under such regulations as you would think absolutely necessary for the pro^ 
tcction of the public interests? — 1 do not think wo have sufficient data to maket 
calculation more than a general idea that it would be extremely expensive. 

What do you mean by the word extremely? — Looking at the quantity grow 
last year, taking the same for each year, the number of officers that would bencce* 
sary for the watching and securing it, I should say would make the expense neanj 
(spud to the amount of revenue produced. . . 

Supposing it not to he expedient to encourage the cultivation of tobacco 
land, state us the result of your observations and inquiries there, what amount 0^ ^ 
could the cultivator bear without discouraging his culture of it?— H 16 dl ^ 
come to a calculation, not having grounds which could be depended on w ^ 
tainty, the answers wc received from the various persons were so different . 
tisfactory ; I think the nearest wc could come to was an average ^P®® 58 
vation of from Sr/, to yd. a pound ; they could not have sold it wlt r,^ coflS jr 
themselves much under a shilling; the value of it, as we had it ^ 

durably less than given by manufacturers referred to in London; J o ^ 
valued it at 2.v. C)d. ; as to considering what would he such a duty 32 ^ ^ 1 



without suppressing the cultivation of it, in my opinion, I should say no fi 
l «?• a pound. . you woof ! 

You say, that if the cultivation of it was allowed to a certain aep 
propose that every person allowed to cultivate, should take out a keen ; 

Then you say there is a difficulty arising on the subject o( not 
deal with the cultivators who do not take out a license ? — I ftuppo®® 
a license. 
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Supposing persons cultivated it without having taken out a license, you say great 
difficulty arises ? — Yes. 

Do you apprehend that in that case, for the purpose of guarding against the 
difficulty in remote, wild and unfrequented parts of the country, it would be neces- 
sary to have any considerably increased revenue establishment? — If it was intended 
seriously to guard the revenue against it, decidedly so. 

Do you conceive the increase of the revenue establishment arising from that, 
would form a considerable portion of the increase of the whole revenue establish- 
ment, for the purpose of collecting the tobacco duty ? — I think a considerable in- 
crease would be necessary for watching against the secret and illegal growth of it. 

If that increase be necessary to guard against the undue cultivation, by persons 
not having a license, must not the corresponding establishment be still kept up, if 
there is an absolute prohibition ? — No, 1 think not ; persons, when it was entirely 
prohibited, and they did not see their neighbours growing it, would submit to the 
law, which perhaps they would not do so willingly in a smuggling transaction, where 
the growth was not wholly illegal. 

Do you persevere in that answer, when your attention is called to the supposed 
growth of it in remote and unfrequented places, where people little care what their 
neighbours do ? — There, if grown at all, it would be only to the smallest extent, for 
immediate home use and not for sale. 

Does not the cultivation of this plant require a very large quantity of soil to every 
acre? — It requires an immense quantity of manure ; from 200 to 300 loads to an acre. 

Is it possible that a man living in the secluded situation which has been alluded 
to, can have the facility of getting this soil ? — He has not the facility of getting the 
manure ; the manure described to us as the very best, is street manure ; a man 
not residing near a town, cannot get that. 

Are the Committee to presume, that if the street manure is the only manure 
worth having, that the growth of it will be confined to the neighbourhood of towns 
and cities? — I go on the information given to us in the neighbourhood of towns. 

You say that large cultivators and capitalists are the persons most likely to carry 
on the cultivation of tobacco ? — They appear to be best able to stand the variation 
of the crop. 

Would not the collection of the revenue be much facilitated by the cultivation 
being in few hands ?■ — Certainly. 

How long would the tobacco require watching, from the time when the crop 
first becomes valuable and is rendered worth purloining, to the time when it is 
secured under lock and key in the warehouse? — During the whole of the picking of 
the crop. As far as my information went, it varied ; it depended on the state of 
the weather. 

Would it be a week or a month ? — From three weeks to a month ; perhaps 
longer in unfavourable weather. 

Have you directed your attention to the mode of limiting the number of plants on- 
an acre, and the number of leaves on each plant? — I have not turned my atten- 
tion to that. I should find great difficulty in limiting a party to the number of 
plants he was to have on an acre. 

You are aware tobacco is grown at a considerable distance apart? — Sixteen 
or eighteen inches interval. I think my recollection is not accurate, without refer- 
ring to papers. 

Do you anticipate there would be any great difficulty in ascertaining that small 
plots were planted with tobacco, if it was known in the country that it was illegal to 
grow small plots under two acres ? — I think there would j and where grown in 
less than two acres, the only security would be by destroying it, but that would be 
a regulation I should be afraid to propose, from the consequences which, in my 
opinion, it would lead to. 

You are aware that other property has been destroyed for breaches of the law? 
—■I am ; and I aware of the consequences that frequently follow it. It would 
be very difficult to make a peasant understand that the law could .prevent his 
growing it, and that the officer was not destroying his actual property. 

Does it not come to this>. that it is a choice between the loss of a certain 
amount of revenue on the one hand, and the advantages that the people will derive 
hom the power of cultivating tobacco on the other? — The result of my observa- 
bons, and the opinionT have formed is, that it was a certain loss of revenue without 
an adequate advantage to the country. 

Do you not conceive it to be of advantage in a country where there is a large 
565. M 2 unemployed 
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Mr. unemployed population, to have a crop which requires a great employ 
TV. K. Dchany. labour ?— I inquired particularly on the subject of employment of labour 

' the great importance of it, and I found it employed women and children princMi^ 

4 and that it did not give so much employment to men. That I thought a mat ‘i’ 

l83 °‘ consideration. The question I put to all the cultivators was, Whether if? 

were permitted to go on cultivating the tobacco, one of their first objects would 
■be to turn their attention to a less expensive mode of cultivation, and w h et !° l 
horse husbandry would not be introduced. The answer I got was, that would £ 
one of the first objects of consideration. Looking also to its beiug a cultivation 
which can only be fostered by a difference of duties, a decrease of duty in iy! 
would be a prohibition ; without any duty, or on an equality of duty, the cultivation 
could not be kept up ; it vvoukl not lie worth the relative expense at which tobacco 
could be imported. In reducing the foreign duly, and also in the variation of the 
crop, there arc difficulties. A single night’s wind before the day of picking ma? 

lay the whole of the crop low, and render it not worth the expense, under an? 

circumstances, of picking one single leafol it: it would not be of sufficient value to 
risk the duty payable on it. Under such circumstances, a large population which 
■would be almost or entirely dependent on that artificial cultivation, would be thrown 
out of employment at the time they were looking to it as the source of the principal 
year’s income. 

On an average of years that would not be the case, or it would not be possible to 
grow the crop ? — On that account I said the large cultivator might, by possibility, 
make it answer, as lie could stand the fluctuations ; but he is not in the situation 
of the labourer, who is dependent year by year on his employment. The labourer 
would be equally injured, though the produce of one year might afford considerable 
employment, by the succeeding one not affording any employment at all. 

That to a certain extent must be the case in all crops. In some years a greater 
portion of labour is required than in others ; hay for instance? — The ordinary cul- 
tivation is not so uncertain. 

Is not a very small portion of tobacco allowed to be cultivated now in England?- 
Ilalf of one pole in any private garden, for physic or chirurgery. 

licforc you went to Irelnud had you not reason to believe that the smuggling of 
spirits took place to a considerable extent? — Vos. 

Partly from the legal distillers and partly from the illicit distillers ?— From both 
to a considerable extent. 

Have you reason to believe that government consented to a material reduction 
of the cltity on spirits for the purpose of putting an end to that illicit distillation ?— 
Yes; by Act of 4th Geo. 4, c. 94, the Scotch and Irish Distilling Act. 

Arc the Committee right in believing that the duty upon spirits when at its 
highest in Ireland exceeded double the cost of the commodity, being about 6 j., and 
the cost of the spirits 3 «v. ? — I cannot undertake to answer that. 

Have you not reason to believe, from your acquaintance with Ireland, that the 
smuggling of spirits tended extremely to demoralize the people in the districts where 
it prevailed ? — From my experience in Ireland and Scotland I most fully believe 
that. 

Did it not lead to constant struggles between the police and the persons engaged 
in the illegal trade r — Constantly. In Scotland to that extent that they were obliged, 
just before I left, to send a large body of military into the heights of Aberdeen ® 
quell the smugglers and enable the revenue officers to do their duty. * 

Did it not bring up a class of persons in habitual and open resistance, to e 
law ? — Certainly. 

And they were more liable to commit other crimes than they would h ave _. 
if they had lived in an orderly and obedient way? — My opinion, as a revenue 
may differ from the opinions of many others. It has been stated to me 
resident on the spot, that illicit distillers, although they were ready tobreakwe 
of revenue, yet they were good subjects in every other point. p'l was* 

Have you any doubt that the prevalence of illicit distillation in Ira an 
great evil, and injurious to the people concerned in it? — I have not. ■* ^ 

Seeing that a temptation of double the cost of the commodity led to so 
illicit trade in Ireland, do you doubt that a temptation double the amount ^ 
a commodity as tobacco, would necessarily lead to a very large clandestine 
No doubt of it ; a large clandestine trade in tobacco now exists. 

But of home growth ? — I think it also would. - trade 

Do you entertain any doubt whatever that the prevalence of such .1 ^ 
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leads to perpetual struggles, aud is most injurious to the population of England, Mr. 

Ireland and Scotland, where it prevails ? — That is my own opinion, and the opinion w Ddutm/. 
given to us at Enniscorthy both by the curate and the catholic priest, to both of ' ^ “ 

whom we talked on the subject, was, that the cultivation of tobacco would create 4 g Une> 
another description of smuggling. 1 3 

Spirits being made in concealed places, and the growth of tobacco being open, 
can any comparison be drawn between the two cases? — I think there can ; where 
there was a large plantation of tobacco, and an Excise officer, there would not be 
so much illegally grown ; but in other places, the people in the neighbourhood would 
take care that few knew of it, and the Excise officer would not readily discover it, 
and Avould not be informed of it. 

In the old system in Ireland, was there not a large portion of spirits distilled by 
licensed distillers, smuggled into consumption ? — There is not a doubt of it. 

Were not the premises of distillers surrounded at night by bands of lawless per- 
sons, for the purpose of carrying it away, and were there not frequent affrays with 
the officers and the people ? — I am not competent to answer that, as it was before 
I went to Ireland. 

Licensed distillers in Ireland are supposed generally to have false backs in their 
machinery for making this smuggled whiskey, are they not? — I do not think that 
exists to a great extent now ; formerly the smuggling was safely done, for the 
officers of the revenue were parties to it. 

Supposing a duty so low to be put on Irish grown tobacco, as would encourage 
the growth, what would be the effect, supposing at some future period the minister 
should wish to reduce the duty from 3 s. per pound on the foreign import to 1 s. ? — 

The consequence would be to throw out of cultivation all that had been put into 
cultivation, unless they discovered a much more reasonable cost of production than 
that at which they now produce it. 

Would not all the Irish grown tobacco have a just claim on government for 
compensation? — I have no doubt they would come forward to make it. The diffi- 
culty of equalizing different duties, or making foreign and home commodities equal 
by any amount of duty imposed on them, is now seen pretty well in the struggle 
between the rum and the British spirits. 

Supposing this to be placed under the King’s locks at tlje different ports, might 
there not be a great deal of illicit trade going on in removing it from the farmers 
premises to the ports? — It would be sent by permit, of course. 

Could that be done safely without the risk of loss? — There is a risk in every 
commodity ; the greater is the amount of duty, the greater is the temptation to 
avoid it, and the greater the risk to the revenue. 

Supposing the wharf be 70 or 80 miles off? — It might be warehoused on the 
premises, as each distiller is allowed to warehouse his spirits. 

There are but a small number of licensed distillers in England. If this plant is 
cultivated all over the country, there will be some hundreds of growers ? — We can 
never look upon the duty as secure. 

What is the result of your opinion as to an acreable duty ? — I think, in the first 
place, it would be an unfair duty, as all duties where there is not a certain calcu- 
lation to go on, must be unfair ; it would differ in the soil and the situation of 
the soil, and in the manure which a person might be able to obtain by his amount 
of capital, being able to apply a greater quantity of manure or greater amount of 
labour, he would produce a greater quantity of the article from the same amount 
ofland. From what I saw of the tobacco, the crops in two fields adjoining each 
other, though of the same soil, might suffer in a different way or not ; shelter 
is a principle thing for tobacco ; it is exposed to every vicissitude of weather ; if 
you have two acres of tobacco, and there is a hedge running between them, if a 
severe wind were to blow, that to windward would be shattered, the other to leeward 
would be protected, and yet the same duty would be paid on both. 

Would it not be practicable to establish a certain class of duties with reference to 
a valuation to be made at a given time by competent persons ? — I have turned my 
attention to that, and it was also suggested by Mr. Davis ; his suggestions were, 
that the acreable duty should vary (if by law it was imposed) from certain sums, 
sa y 30 /. to 100 /. and at a given time the officer should place his value on it, taking 
some intermediate sum between these, the highest and the lowest, according to his, 
the officer’s, opinion of what the valuation was. The answer to such a suggestion 
^ *t could never be tried, as the trader would most certainly differ in opinion with 
the officer as to the valuation on the amount of duty to be imposed. 

565. M3 . The 
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The difficulty was the difference of opinion likely to arise between the Grow 
the officer as to the valuation ? — Certainly. " eran ^ 



If that was capable, of being obviated, docs any other difficulty occur?— I a 
sec how that is to be obviated as to the grower; after a valuation there might 0D< * 
a frost, a wind, or a storm of hail, and destroy the whole crop. a C0 ® e 



Supposing the valuation to be made when the crop had arrived at a s«,- c 
the reach of these consequences ? — That I apprehend it could not arrive at, until' 
was actually secured from the effect of all deterioration. 

If it was possible to guard against the changes of the crop subject to a valuati 
to be made with reference to an acrcable assessment, would not such acreahU 
assessment then he free from objection? — It would never be free from objection h 
my mind ; everything like an estimated charge, while there is not an actual securit- 
of calculation, must he either under or over, you cannot come so close to it as to 
say that each man shall pay flic same duty in proportion to the quantity he obtain 

Supposing the parties interested, the clergyman who receives the tithe, the pro- 
prietor of the land, and the Excise officer, were to make the estimate, would it not 
give a fair chance of having a just estimate between the officer and the proprietor 
by bringing forward the third party whose interest is involved in it?— J doub! 
whether the three would agree. 

The proprietor and the officer are likely to disagree ? — Yes. 

By adding a third party would it not facilitate the arrangement?— I doubtit* 
each would have his separate interest to attend to. The most impartial of the three 
would be the officer. I doubt whether the proprietor of the tithes and the owua 
would agree at all. 

You have stated that the clergy complained of the morals of the people about 
Enniscorthy being much injured by smuggling ; do you believe they are desirous- to 
have the growth of tobacco prohibited, or rather to have the duty so low as to pre- 
vent the necessity of smuggling ? — The prohibition was what I understood them to 
suggest, particularly the curate. 

Can you state to the Committee whether the population in the neighbourhood 
where tobacco is grown arc more comfortable and better off than in the neigh* 
bourhood where tobacco is not grown? — We took puins to inquire intoi$ but there 
was, in my opinion, a mistake, made in the statements on that point. I think /r was 
placed entirely to the account of the employment that had been afforded to them, 
without taking into consideration that a great many of them had been tobacco- 
growers and sold it at a profit, that profit arising from the difference of duty; agreat 
many of their comforts appeared to me to have arisen, not solely from the employment 
afforded to them, but from what they got by turning their grounds into tobacco 
cultivation. 



You said you would allow tobacco to be grown in patches of two acres, did yoo 
often find it grown in a smaller quantity ? — Generally in extremely small quantities; 
very were very few as much us two acres. t . 

In the country where the tobacco is grown, is not the circumstances of it un- 
proved and forward with respect to the other parts of Ireland'?— I can hardly venture 
to give an opinion on that. 

You said a good deal was grown for private consumption? — Yes. 



Under the present law in England, could they not legally grow that?— No. 

thing of the extent to which it was grown in 



Do you know any „ 

.Scotland? — The only information X can give the Committee as to that, 
them with copies of pupers. In consequence of this question, I wrote to 8 > 
the solicitor to the Excise in Scotland, to obtain lor me all the inform 0D ^ 
could on the subject of the growth of it in Scotland, until prohibited 
inquired of some old persons who were living at the time, and he has faroism 
with reports, of which the Committee shall have copies. . Ey an 4 

Was it not the fact, that the law prohibiting the growth of tobacco ii * 
was not extended to Scotland. During the American war it became? 
that the prohibition did not exist in Scotland, the cultivation baring ex - ^ 
lias done in Ireland ?- There was a doubt whether the Act of Union, ex 
different Excise Acts to Scotland, carried with it the Prohibitory Act ^ ^ 
the Second, in consequence of which tobacco was cultivated about 
some extent upon the borders. In the year 1782* an Act P flMCd ' L bro0 gbf * 
to be grown in Scotland, allowing for the present crop, that those * ^ 

forward and paid the duty on it, might send it into consumption for 5 
In the following year a clause was introduced into another Act 
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statin® that a great deal of it was of indifferent quality, and allowing the persons who 
had made entry of it, to bring it to the Customs, where they were to receive 
four pence a pound, something less than the duty, and it was all destroyed. 

Was not a different course pursued as to the tobacco at York, was not that all 
destroyed ? — I do not know any thing about that. The one, however, was doubtful, 
the other positively illegal. 

Suppose a small quantity of tobacco already planted in Ireland, would you re- 
commend the forcible reduction of that to the extent of 30 or 40 acres in each 
province ? — I should not recommend that, upon the precedent that took place in 
Scotland ; some arrangement should be made for a growing crop ; if it hereafter 
was made prohibitory, and I found tobacco growing, then I should recommend it. 

It has been always proposed, that if the law under consideration should be 
carried into effect, it should apply to the growing crop? — Some arrangement 
should, in fairness, be made as to the growing crop. 



Mr, 

IV. K. Dehany. 



4 June, 
1830. 



REPORT of W. K. Dehany , Solicitor to the Board of Excise. 



THE subject of the annexed Papers is one of considerable importance to tbe Revenue, and 
on which it has become necessary to decide as to the course to be adopted to protect the 
Revenue from further injury by the extended growth of tobacco, by such an alteration of the 
law as shall either prohibit the future growth of the plant, or as shall permit the growth of 
it to be continued under provisions ana regulations imposing on it such a duty as it shall 
appear capable of bearing with reference to its value as compared to foreign tobacco. 

The Statute 12 Car. 2, c. 34, prohibited the cultivation of tobacco in England and Ireland. 
•By 19 Geo. 3, c. 35, (British Act,) this prohibition was repealed with respect to Ireland, and 
tobacco grown in Ireland was allowed to be imported into Great Britain under the same 
regulations as plantation tobacco. The prohibition was still continued as to England. By 
5 Anne, c. 8, (Union with Scotland,) all laws relating to the revenue in force in England 
were directed to be extended to Scotland. It appears that a doubt was entertained whether 
the prohibitory provision of 12 Car. 2, was thereby extended to and in force in Scotland, and 
under this doubt tobacco was cultivated in that part of the kingdom, and, it may be sup- 
posed, to a sufficient extent to affect the revenue and to occasion the passing of tne Act of 
22 Geo. 3, c. 73, which, reciting the doubt and growth of tobacco in Scotland, declared the 
prohibitoiy law to extend to that part of Great Britain, and forbade the future cultivation of 
the plant; a certain time was however allowed for disposing of the stock on hand, which all 
persons were allowed to do on making entry of and paying duty on it. In an Act of the 
subsequent year 23 Geo. 3, c. 85, a clause was introduced for compensating those persons 
whose tobacco was not worth the duty imposed ; and the Commissioners of Customs in 
Scotland were accordingly directed to pay the sum of four pence per pound to all persons 
who should have made entry of their tobacco, but should be unwilling to pay the duty 
upon it. 

The cultivation of the plant would seem, from the absence of information on it, to have 
been neglected in Ireland, notwithstanding the repeal of the prohibition against growing it, 
until a few years ago, when, according to the account which was given to Mr. Harrison and 
myself, an individual in humble circumstances who had been m America reared a small 
quantity in the county of Wexford, which, disposing of at a profit, (it not paying any duty,) 
he continued the production with considerable advantage to himself. The improvement of 
his circumstances attracted the attention of one or two persons, who also appropriated a 
small portion of their land to it. Mr. Davis of Enniscortliy was one of the nrst, and has 
been, I believe, the principal grower of the article; he has been growing it about six or 
seven years. In 1824 it so far attracted the attention of the Revenue in Ireland that a case 
was laid before counsel, who shortly gave an opinion that the revenue regulations did not 
affect Irish-grown tobacco. In the latter end of tbe year 1827 a quantity being seized from 
Mr. Davis, was condemned before the Commissioners ; on an appeal the judgment of con- 
demnation was reversed. The publication of this case drew attention to the subject, and 
the knowledge thereby published, that not only the growth was not illegal, but that it was 
not, according to the judgment pronounced, liable to duty or seizure by the Revenue, with 
the fact which was Boon discovered, that the persons who had embarked in the cultivation 
had derived very considerable profits from it, encouraged others immediately to try the spe- 
culation ; the quantity grown was therefore much increased. A Bill was in the last session 
of Parliament introduced, to renew the prohibition against the cultivation of tobacco in 
Ireland, but withdrawn on the opposition which was expressed to its being passed into a law. 
The expectations of the persons in the neighbourhood where it had been cultivated in the 
county of Wexford was, that the present was the last year in which the cultivation would 
be allowed, at least without restrictions and the imposition of a duty, and the consequence 
of this expectation, and the anxiety to avail themselves of the remaining period was, almost 
the whole of the soil in the neighbourhood of Enniscorthy being devoted to tobacco, teethe 
565* M 4 sinailest 
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Report of smallest portions of the cottage garden, and to the exclusion of all the ordinary cult? 

Mr. of potatoes or other vegetables. y inTa hoa 

W. K. Dcliany. The quantity of Irish tobacco produced in Ireland is now to such an amount as 1 

to injure the revenue and the importer of foreign tobacco. I observe amongst the 

reference to the surveying general examiners at the chief office, to suggest unrie^k 1 
regulations duty could be secured on tobacco grown in the United Kingdom • their ^ 
was, that as they were ignorant of the culture and cure of the plant, they were uJ 0 
suggest any regulations; and they submitted a reference to Ireland, to obtain informal 10 
the subject. Certain questions were submitted to the .Local Board, and it having been™ 01 
gested that a personal inspection by Mr. Harrison and myself would be desirable we ac?" 
panied by two surveying general examiners, accordingly visited Waterford and Enntscorrt 
in September last, this last place and neighbourhood being the situation, as already st 3 ' 
in which tobacco is most extensively cultivated. By personal observation of several £. 
tations, and interviews with persons whom we thought the most competent to afford it ad 
by submitting to them a set of questions which we had framed, we endeavoured to obS 
ail the information in our power. Mr. Harrison in his report has so fully given the coma 
pursued in the culture and cure of the plant, that I shall not repeat it here. I shall confine 
my observations to a consideration of the course to be adopted to prevent as far as possible 
any farther injury to the revenue by the unregulated cultivation of tobacco in Ireland, 
whilst so large an amount of duty is derived from the importation of the foreign article. 
The result of my observations, and of the conversations held with the different persons 
with whom we had interviews (and Mr. Harrison’s was, I believe, the same,) was not 
favourable to the continuation of the growth of tobacco ; certainly adverse to any extraor- 
dinary encouragement being given to it. If an equal quantity of foreign tobacco, payingg,. 
per pound duty is displaced by the quantity of Irish tobacco brought into the marked the 
revenue is very seriously affected. By some calculations of my own, which are amongst tie 
papers (for the minute accuracy of which 1 will not vouch, but they will be sufficient for my 
purposes on the present occasion) 500 acres being taken as the quantity in cultivation in 
the present season, and 15 cwt. per acre the average crop, the loss to the public will be 
iaG,ooo/. At the highest acre duty which was proposed, 96,000 1 . would be the loss. 
At is. the lb., the highest duty acquiesced in 84,000 A (not allowing any amount, for the 
cost of collection) would be the loss on the difference between the foreign and the homeduty. 
For this loss I could not satisfy myself there was any equivalent advantage to be derived. 
Tile information afforded by the different persons with whom Mr. Harrison and myself com- 
municated wo felt to he extremely unsatisfactory. Led away by the large profit which has 
hitherto been obtained, they were generally eager that the growth of tobacco should not only 
be continued but fostered by special encouragement, and, as some expressed hopes, by 
government bounties. Benef it to the agriculturist and employment to the labourer were 
strongly assorted as consequences to follow, but it was evident that they had rot given the 
subject the consideration it required. As to tl»o course of culture, and the time and mode 
of planting, the picking and curing, they generally agreed, but 110 further. From several 
persons to whom the questions were sent, I do not observe any replies to have been received. 
Of the serious interference with the import revenue low of them seemed aware; when 
applied to to state what amount of duty the article would hear, none of them were pre- 
pared to answer the question hut at random; giving different amounts per acre or per lb. 
without assigning auy reason for the amount they fixed on. Some objected to the imposi- 
tion of any duty, but suggested that the loss or difference to the revenue might be supplied 
by an addi tion to some other existing impost, or tlu: creation of a new or revival of an ad 
tux. In the number of persons employed they did not agree, nor in the expenses of culti- 
vation; as an instance of how little reliance was to he placed on many of the statement 
Mr. Davis, the oldest cultivator, named 26/. per acre as the expenses of cultivation, tw 
obtaining from him the different items of expenditure, and calculating from them, the cost 
amounted to 47/. 7 s. and could not be brought lower than 33/. /js. 4 d. per acre. In '<* 
In fact much higher, calculations the tithe, which is now exacted at G/. per acre, is omitted. These amounts pa 
IV. D. acre give, at the highest cost, the expense of cultivation at C H d. per lb., at the lowest 4! 
peril., allowing in the fust instance 3. {of. peril), as profit, and in the last 2 Jo- tee 
price, to remunerate the grower, would be 10 r/., and at the lowest yd. per lb., & c 
of dut y, an amount fully equal, if not higher, than the price at which the best Am 
tobacco can be imported and sold. This description of agriculture could there) 
supported by the protection afforded by the high rate of duty on the foreign comm 
on an equality of duty or an absence of duty the superior article could be imp ^ 
a lesser or at least, equal price to that at which the inferior, the domestic, . ^ 
grown; but in addition it would appear to he in Ireland a very uncertain crop. ^ 
the present year, when there is even no duty upon it, many persons will * 5e ^ Exposed 
losers by having embarked in the speculation. At the different stages the cr0 ^] e l s 0 { 
to many chances of injury from vicissitudes of the weather, cold, much wet, Sr. 
and frost, each may destroy the crop, and in many instances which we wltnwse Arisen 
sent season, the produce would not have been worth the harvesting, if a duty was , afforded 
payable on it. This leads to observation on the inducement held out of employ® ^ 
to the lower classes. If it would give continued, certain, and permanen L^-bot 
where employment is so much wanted as it is in Ireland, it would be most imp ^ ^ 
on the value of the culture, as affording employment, a general agreement w ^ gr 
The numbers were differently stated; Mr. Davis gave about four persons pe pftbe 
months ; women and children appeared to be equal to a great portion of the a 
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culture is continued, every means of course will be adopted to diminish the cost of produc- Report of 
tion, and substitutes for labour will equally of course be sought for; but the principal answer 
to what is* put forth on the point of employment, is the uncertainty of tne crop, and the "• A. Dehavy. 
answer is tne stronger, in proportion to the numbers employed and made dependent on it, 
because in case of failure, ana the plants not being worth gathering in, the greater would be 
the distress amongst the persons who depended on finding in the harvesting of that crop 
a market for their'labour ; looking to the question as one of revenue, the view taken of it by 
Mr. Harrison and myself, would lead to the re-enactment of the prohibition ; and the large 
profits which have hitherto been obtained by a duty not having been charged on the com- 
modity, have been an ample return for the comparatively small amount of capital embarked 
in the speculation, so as to put any claim for compensation out of the question. As how- 
ever the Bill for renewing the restriction was in the last session of Parliament withdrawn, 
and will not, it is understood, be renewed, the questions to be considered are then only what 
duty shall be imposed on tobacco of native growth, and under what regulations that duty 
ia tq be secured ; with this view it may perhaps be thought that I have extended my obser- 
vations to an unnecessary length, and that my Report might have been confined merely to 
suggestions on these points ; I have, however, made the observations with a view of endea- 
vouring to show that there being a direct loss of revenue to a considerable amount, there is 
not, or does not, appear to be any equivalent advantage to be gained, so as to induce 
a °reater sacrifice to be made than can be avoided, and that no lower duty should be imposed 
than will merely allow the cultivation of home-grown tobacco, considering its relative value 
in quality as compared with the foreign, and that no such difference should be made in the 
amount of the two duties, as to make the payment of the foreign duty a protection, or induce- 
ment to extended native cultivation. If the prohibition is not renewed in Ireland, I take for 
granted it will be removed from Great Britain, as it is certain tobacco has been grown in 
Scotland, and no doubt the climate of England, or of parts of England, may be equally 
favourable to the cultivation as any part of Ireland ; and it is now an object to assimilate 
the whole of the revenue laws throughout the United Kingdom. 

With respect to the amount of duty to be imposed, and the mode of imposing it, as I have 
before stated, the cultivators themselves were not agreed ; most of them suggested a duty 
at an amount per acre. The highest sum mentioned was 60/. per acre ; but this mode of 
charge cannot b,e a satisfactory or equal one. As the produce should vary in quality or 
quantity, from superiority of soil or situation, mode of culture, or even accident, the duty 
must fall unequally on the proprietor; and the person who had the smallest and least 
valuable crop, would pay a heavier amount of duty in proportion, than the individual who 
had the most profitable crop, arising perhaps from the possession of larger capital, which 
would enable him to cultivate the soil more highly, and at the same time more readily meet 
the payment of the duty. It would be difficult also to determine at what period an acre 
duty should be imposed and collected, whether when the land was first planted out, or when 
the crop was secured. 

The fairest and most equitable mode of imposing every duty so as to make it fall equally, 
is to place it on the actual quantity of the article produced. The time of imposing the duty 
on the home grown tobacco, would then be when it is cured, and the quantity can be ascer- 
tained by weight; and in reference to the charge on foreign tobacco imported, it should be at 
a certain sum per pound, what that sum per pound should be, will be a point of some diffi- 
culty. It must depend on what will be a remunerating price to the grower, in reference to 
the cost of production, the value of the home article in its quality, as compared with the 
foreign, so as to obtain the sale price in the market and the duty on the foreign. I have not 
here any report on t.he samples of Irish tobacco which have been manufactured, I shall 
| therefore not suggest any amount of duty, but shall consider under what regulations the 
duty can be secured. 

; On an inspection of the returns from Ireland it will be seen, that for the quantity grown 
kst year, tne proportions of land cultivated were iu the greater number of instances? 
extremely small, not more than a few roods or perches ; ten acres is about the highest quan- 
tity cultivated by any one individual. If there is not to be any extent of ground prescribed 
helowwhich the cultivation is to be allowed, but that, as has been hitherto the case, each person 
% ma y place in tobacco culture the smallest portion of his ground or garden, it will make the 
- collection of any duty which may be imposed, so difficult and uncertain, that not one half the 
amount will be obtained, or so expensive as to be, after the deducting the cost of eolleption, 

*nolly unproductive ; such Bmall applotments being spread over the country, a very consi- 
derahle number of officers would be required, not only to survey it when entered, but to 
i. detect those who would be growing tobacco without making entry (one of the consequences 
, *dlbe a new description of smuggling). The revenue at present is injured, not alone by 
u>e native tobacco smuggled into the manufacturer’s stock, but by the quantity which, being 
raised by the cottagers, is dried off and smoked by them without undergoing any other 
Manufacture, and smoking being the mode in which tobacco is principally consumed by the 
tower class in Ireland, they would still continue raising a sufficient quantity merely for their 
^consumption, on which no duty would be paid, and the same practice might, and pro- 
bly would, extend to Great Britain. As the duty at is, per pound would amount to 
'H'.pcr acre, on an average, supposing only one-eighth of an acre to be sown with tobacco, 
of* r° uld amount > on the same average, to 1 o A 10s. on the produce, a sum very few 
aril ° Wer <dass cou ^ pay before they disposed of the crop; and if the security of the 
- ... 'tself was once parted with, from suen a class of persons, no duty would, in my 
1 °P'mou, be afterwards obtained. ! 

\ 5tl °’ "K From 

1 
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From the very large quantity of manure which is required to raise a crop 0 f toK 
the attention which the plants require, with the very great uncertainty of loss or n fi 
undertaking, none but persons of sufficient capital to furnish the amount of the cutl • ^ 
first instance, and to bear without serious injury to themselves the losses on bad cm mti * 
wait for reimbursement in a subsequent good year, can undertake the culture 
with any prospect of ultimate advantage. 

In suggesting the mode of charging and securing the duty, therefore, I pi 0D0 • 
first instance, That no applotmeut of less than an acre of ground shall be sown with 
That every person intending to plant tobacco, shall immediately, before plantin if* 
in the field, give notice in writing to the officer of Excise, specifying the extent of 
to be planted, the situation, parish and county : S 10 ®* 

In case from injury to the crop or otherwise the grower shall, before commencing tL 
gathering of it, be desirous of ploughing up or replanting the ground, he may beat libel > 
do bo, on giving a week’s notice to the officer: Y* 

Every person haying planted tobacco, three weeks before commencing to pluck it b> 
make entry of the barns or houses, not being any part of a dwellingrhouse, in which k 
shall intend to dry it; also of a room or storehouse for storing tobacco, when charged wj 
duty : - 0 , 

Revenue locks to be placed on storehouses, and if the Commissioners of Excise shal 
think fit, locks and fastenings may be directed to be also placed on drying houses: 

All tobacco from time to time as plucked, to be removed from the field, after bein^M* 
to be dried in entered drying houses : 

The officer of Excise to be at liberty to enter at all times into any grounds onwhki 
tobacco is growing, or into any entered houses, and inspect the same, and take any accomi 
of tobacco therein : 

All tobacco brought into the drying houses to remain therein until dried, weighed nj 
charged with duty (except thought necessary to place it out for sunshine, when it musth* 
returned before night) : 

When the tobacco is cured to be packed in bags, boxes or casks, of not less than half* 
hundred weight, and the owner’s name or mark placed thereon, with progressive munbm 
on each package : 

After the tobacco is packed, and before the hag, box or cask, is fastened, boon 
notice to be given to the ofliccr to attend, weigh and charge duty : 

Officer to attend at the time specified, and weigh and charge the duty, and mark tie 
weight on each parcel : 

As soon as charged with duty, the packages containing the tobacco to be removed to lk 
entered storehouse, and placed under revenue locks : 

No tobacco to be removed from the storehouse but to a licensed manufacturer: 

Duty to bo paid to the collector according to the original weight: 

When a grower shull he desirous of removing tobacco from the store, notice to he give# 
to the officer, specifying the tobacconist to whom it is to be sent, and on producing tin 
collector’s receipt for the duty, with the numbers of the packages endorsed, permit to be 
granted, but not to be removed in packages of less limn half a hundred weight: 

Officer to weigh each package, and the permit to specify the original and actual *e$t; 
manufacturer to have credit according to the actual weight when received into his stock : 
Any tobacco found growiug on a less quantity of ground thau an acre, or not entered, t» 
be destroyed : 

This would he the only real security ; hut though I suggest it, I fear to recommendl* 
adopting it from the consequences which may follow in endeavouring to enforce it 
The usual clauses and penalties against concealment, removal or evasion of duty. | 
All growers to he licensed. 

Such is the outline I propose of the regulations for charging and securing the dates a 
tobacco gvown in the United Kingdom. The dangers to the revenue which suggest 
selves to me, arc what I have before observed on. The cultivating the article 
small applotincnts, in, perhaps, remote districts, where it may escane the notice 
officer, and entry not being made, no duty would lie paid on it; and where itisdoiy ^ 
and under the cognizance of the officer, removing it from the drying-house ^ 
before the duty is charged. Aguinst the first evasion the only protection t& ^ 
attempted is, summary punishment, as in the case of privately manufactured go «■ 
respect to the lust evasion by the entered grower, should the cultivation of . C S w 
so extensive as to admit of the expense being insisted on, I think, by the erection elW jJ 
houses, and surrounding those houses with exterior walls, the revenue raa J ^ to* 
well secured, with the addition of that security affording at the same time 
owner against the depredations of the persons in his employment. This- will tp 
be the case if, what I understand to he the American mode of gathering “V 
cutting down the whole plant ut once, should be adopted instead of the P^^oetM 
Ireland, of plucking the leaves in succession as they appear to ripen. Tne A 
of cure in close houses excluding the atmosphere, would also facilitate t w0B )ilt 
placed in the houses, the article would not require to be taken out ^ ^ stat- 
always under the officer’s observation until weighed, charged 

house. Before removal to the curing there must, nowever, be a consitlera A> 



* The process of toughening the loaf by exposure to the air for a day or two 
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As the time when the officer’s attention will be principally required is during the 
harvesting, in the months of August and September, if secure curing houses are pro- 
vided, any great increase of officers for this particular duty would not be required, as the 
distilleries being then usually silent, those officers might at that time attend the tobacco 
houses. 

It only remains to consider what shall be done with respect to the stock on hand, as, 
unless measures are taken for disposing of it, it will form the ground-work of much future 
smuggling. I apprehend that a great portion of the present year’s crop will have been 
already disposed of; some, however, no doubt, remains on hand, and I would suggest, 
whether the course adopted iu Scotland in 1782 and 1783, should not be followed with 
respect to Ireland, viz., by requiring every holder of Irish tobacco to come forward and 
make entry of it, and lodge it in Excise custody within a given time, if the owner then 
elects to pay whatever duty may be imposed on native tobacco, then permits to be granted 
for removing it into the manufacturer’s stock. If the owner shall elect not to pay the duty, 
then a sum equivalent to the cost of production, and perhaps some small remuneration to be 
paid to him, this to be a sum fixed by the Act, and which may be previously calculated on 
the best average returns and information obtained. In the event of such payment, the 
tobacco to be burned ; all native tobacco to be then subject to all the smuggling regulations 
to which foreign tobacco is subjected. 

Such are the observations I have to make, and the suggestions I have to offer on this sub- 
ject. If the Board approve them, I have to submit that this Report should be transmitted 
to, and a Report called for, from Ireland ; in the first instance, from the surveying general 
examiners, Messrs. Wallace 8c Harrison, who accompanied Mr. Harrison and myself, to be 
transmitted to the Local Board, and on that Report being received, a Report to be ordered 
from the surveying general examiners here'; and it should be part of the Board’s order, that 
as little delay as possible should occur in making the respective Reports. 



Report of 
Mr. 

W. K. Dehany. 



16 th Dec. 1829. 



(signed ) W. Dehany. 



The following Calculations are made on the subject of Irish-grown Tobacco. 

Quantity of Tobacco grown in the present year 1829, by the Excise Returns, is as follows : 



Acres. 

Wexford collection ------ 408 

Sligo 4 

Naas - -- -- -- -- 4 1 

Kilkenny - -- -- -- - 15 

Clonmell -'- 5 

Waterford - -- -- -- - 22 



458 J Acres. 



There is no doubt that some quantities have not been discovered and ascertained ; the 
whole quantity may therefore be fairly set down at 500 -acres. This number is accordingly 
assumed in making the following calculations. 

Fifteen hundred weight is stated to be the average crop; the total quantity in pounds 
weight, therefore, will be 

112 lbs. the cwt. 

15 



560 

112 



1 ,680 lbs. Average quantity per acre. 
500 



840 000 lbs. I Toial num ' )er of weight produced in present 
• ^ ’ \ vear. 



Loss to the Revenue. 

At present there is no duty, if, as no doubt it will, the present crop goes into Consump- 
tion ; it may be calculated to displace the same quantity of foreign tobacco in the market ; 
the loss, therefore, will be . . 

840,000 lbs. Foreign tobacco displaced. 

3/ per lb. duty on foreign tobacco. 

20 ) 2,520,000 

£. 126,000 Amount of duty lost by Irish tobacco. 

Nj Suppose 
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Suppose a Duty imposed, 1st. An acre duty. 

n r t of Mr. Davis, who has grown tobacco for the longest period, would admit a duty f (v>) 

y, A i acre on the home grown tobacco. Calculate on this duty ^ 0 p« 

IV. K. Dt/umv. ° .... J 

" 500 Acres in cultivation. 

Go/, per acre duty. 



£.30,000 Amount of duty on home-grown tobacco at fin/ 

■ ■ — 'J*-'*- per acre. 

£. 126,000 Foreign duty displaced. 

30,000 Home duty gained. 



£. 96,000 Loss in difference of duty. 



The loss being so great on the acre duty, the calculation may be made at the rai 
1 s. per lb. on the produce, the highest duty it is likely to bear. " e “ 

20 ) 840,000 lbs. produced at 1 a. per lb. 

£. 42,000 Duty on home-grown tobacco at is. 

£.126,000 Duty lost on foreign. 

42,000 Duty on home-grown tobacco, at 1 s. 

£. 84,000 Loss ia difference of duty. 



With reference to imposing a duty, and to the sale price, the cost of production mav k 
looked at. The information differed considerably. Mr. Davis stated 20/. per acre; bill in 
particulars he gave 250 load of manure per acre, at 2 a. per load, the labourers employed br 
himself. This year 50 persons to 16 acres. Wages: man, 1 s. ; woman, Gd. to {$/ ■ ui 
child, 3 < 2 . to 6c/. per diem. Employment given from April to October; say 26 weeks, or 
156 days. This maybe calculated four persons per acre; viz. one man, one woman, ind 
two children; wages on average, man, is.; woman, 7 d. ; children, 5 d. per diem. 



Man. 
156 days. 



Woman. 
156 days. 

7 A 



Children. 
156 days. 
10 1 



20 ) 156 



12 ) 1,092 



12 ) 1,560 



£.7. lGs. Man. 

4. 11s. Woman. 
(>. 10s. Children. 



20 ) 91 



20 ) 130 



£.4. its. Woman. 



£. 6. 10s. Children. 



£- 18. 17 s. Cost of labour per acre. 



Manure. 

250 loads. 

2s. per load. 



20 ) 500 



£. 25 Cost of manure per acre. 



The rent of land was said to average 4/. per acre, 
stand thus : 



£. s. d. 



Manure 
Rent - 
Labour 



2,5 



4 - - 
18 17 - 



Cost of production, therefore, 



£.4717 - Total cost of production per acre. 

The lowest price spoken of for manure was 10 d. per load. A calculation may be made «l 
this price. 

250 Loads. 
iorf. per load. 



12 ) 2,500 



20 ) 208 — 4 d. 



£.10 8 4 Manure. 

4 - - Rent 

18 17 - Labour. 



£•33 5 4 



Cod 
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Cost of production per lb. 

First, at highest charge for manure, at as. per load. 
Lbs. £. s. Lb. 

1,680 : 47 17 : : 1 

20 

957 - 

12 

1,680 ) 1 14.84 ( 6 1 < 7 . per lb. 

1 0,080 



M° 4 
4 

1,680 ) 5,616 ( 2 cl. 
5.040 

5/6 



Report of 
Mr. 

W. K. De/iany. 



At lowest price of manure. 

Lbs. £. s. d. Lb. 

i,G8o : 33 -5 4 — 1 

20 

~ 665 
12 

1 ,680 ) 7,984 ( 4 2 d. per lb. 

672 

126 

4 



168 ) 504 ( id. 

504 

Suppose the duty imposed a fair remunerating profit, and cost of production, what the sale 
price per lb. 

At 60 1 . per acre, which gives 8 d. per pound duty : 

Highest cost, as. for manure. Lowest cost, lod. for manure. 

d. d. 

6J per lb. cost of production. 4 2 per lb. cost of production. 

3 £ Profit. 2J Profit. 



1 0 Remunerating price. 
8 Duty. 



7 Remunerating price. 

8 Duty. 



18 Sale price. 
Highest. 



15 Sale price. 
At a duty of 1 s. per lb. 



s. d. 

- 10 Remunerating price. 
1 - Duty. 

1 10 Sale price. 



Lowest. 

s. d. 

- 7 Remunerating price. 
1 - Duty. 

1 7 Sale price. 



It was strongly pressed that the cultivation of tobacco gave ample employment to the 
poor. Mr. Davis stated that he employed 50 persons on 16 acres. It may readily be cal- 
employea on the 500 acres cultivated. 



culated on this amount how many 

Acres. Persons. 

If 16 : 50 



: : 500 

50 

16 ) 25,000 ( 1,562 persons employed. 
16 



40 

32 



N 3 
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It 1 ms been shown, that supposing a duty of 1 s. per 11 k levied on the home- 
tobacco, the loss to the revenue in the difference of the foreign duty would be 8dorm/ 
Divide this amount by the number of persons employed, and it may be taken as the coni 
the public of each person so employed. " 

Persons. £. £. s. d. 

1,562 ) 84,000 ( 53 * 7 - for each person. 

7,810 



5,900 

4,686 



1,214 

20 



1,562 ) 24,280 ( l.v. 
* . 5 f >2 

8,660 

7,810 

850 

12 

1,562 ) 11,200 ( yd . 

*0,034 



266 



Whilst it may thus be said that the public will pay at the rate of 53/. 15s. ]i lit 
each person employed, those persons will be only receiving in wages as before shewn, 
each man, 7 1. 16s.; each woman, 4 1. us.; und each child, 3/. 5s. 



REPORT from the Local Commissioners in Ireland, lo the General Board 
of Excise. 



Report of I .oral 
Commissioners, 
Ireland, to 
board of Excise. 



Sir, 



Excise Office, Dublin, 20th January 1830. 



HAVING laid before the Couimiasionors in Ireland Mr. Browne’s letter of the 4th instant, 
referring to the Report of Thomas Harrison, esq. the Chairman of the Commissioners b 
Ireland, relative to the growth and cultivation of tobacco in that country, transmitted with 
my letter of the 27th October lust, und transmitting a copy ofa Report of'W.K. Dehaupeq. 
solicitor to the revenue, on the subject referred to, and desiring that the same be laid before 
the Commissioner for his information, signifying to him at the same time the direction a 
the Board, that Messrs. Wallace 8c Harrison, surveying general examiners, be required 0 
report their opinion thereon, and that »uch report with any observations the 
may have t.o offer, be forwarded as suggested by Mr. Dehany, with as little del*ju 
possible. 

I have it in command to transmit herewith the Report of Messrs. Wallace & Ham* 
surveying general examiners, and to state that, as the subject is not now a. que* 
expediency aa to permitting the growth of tobacco, but one of arrangement only W 
enactments to lie framed for the protection of the revenue, and securing a duty on 
modi ty, the Commissioner concurring in the Report of Mr. Dehany, has a 
observations to offer, as the annual produce of the plant, as well as tfre ^ 

the cultivation, is very uncertain, and as the diminution to the revenue, by the K 
its growth is certain, it is an object to lessen any charge of collecting the duty as 
possible. The larger the Quantum ofland therefore fixed on as the minimum 0 .. 

plantation, the more desirable as lessening the expense of survey, and I am to sugg» 
ther an acre may not be much too small a quantity. ... ni ^j 

In the event of the size of the plantations being fixed at a larger scale than 
by Mr. Dehany, the suggestion regarding the revenue locks on the drying ;nou ^ 
consequent diminution 111 the number of those buildings, would not be l‘ a b le ^tbej 
contemplated by the surveying general examiners, Messrs. Wallace & « arri ' 
would add materially to the security of any duty levied by weight. , , ^ tf* 

Regarding the abstraction of the tobacco which might take place from 
petty smuggling, as well in this mode as by growing a few plants ^ k 
which, it is conceived, will go on to a considerable extent, it is suD . erW l place* ^ 
Excise officer may not be allowed to destroy all he finds growing on un therein; 
also, he may enter any place and destroy such quantities as he may nna | S fl f diep^ 1 
this measure would, it is conceived, be a strong check to fraud, as the e g 
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in a drying state, is generally sufficiently strong to betray its presence, without any other Report of Local 
source of information ; without some regulation similar to the foregoing, it is feared even the Commissioners, 
entered growers might be induced to remove plants from the field, with a view of drying Ireland, 
them clandestinely, and that this' species of fraud would be carried on to a considerable to Board of Excise, 
extent, if the officer was obliged to obtain a warrant on every occasion. 

The forfeiture of all so found may not perhaps be deemed sufficient, and the usual penalties, 
as suggested by Mr. Dehany, against Concealment or removal, may be advisable. 

If the necessity exists for taking the tobacco out of the drying houses to the exposure of 
the sun, after being once deposited in them, it is conceived this ought only to be permitted 
into inclosed yards, or in the presence of the officer, who should see it -both when placed 
out and taken back. 

It is also suggested whether each grower of tobacco should not take out a license, propor- 
tioned to the quantity of land entered to be grown, which, whether planted or not, should 
make no abatement in the license duty. 

I am to add, that a duty per pound it is considered, although more expensive in the col- 
lection, yet would he the only fair and equitable one upon the trader, and the one least likely 
to produce appeals and complaints, which would arise from an acreable assessment. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

J. C. Freeling, Esq. (signed) W. Wardley. 



REPORT of Messrs. Wallace & Harrison , Surveying General Ex'a miners 
. of Excise. 

Honourable Sirs, 

WE have carefully perused the Report of W. K. Dehany, esq. solicitor, relative to the Report of 
growth of tobacco in Ireland, and find therein some circumstances mentioned of which we , v .. . 

have no knowledge, namely, the introduction of the tobacco plant into Ireland, the seizure a ac < ■ a rr ‘ so,t - 

of some tobacco of Irish growth from Mr. Davis of Enniscorthy, the rate per acre of the 
tithe exacted upon tobacco, and the prohibitory laws alluded to therein ; but we beg leave to 
say, that we concur with Mr. Dehany in his observations generally, and particularly as to the 
great injury that the revenue suffers from the growth of tobacco in Ireland ; as to the con- 
flicting statements of the growers relative to the expense of cultivating tobacco, and as to 
there being no prospect of any advantage to be derived from the culture of tobacco, neither 
to the labourer nor to the agriculturist, equivalent to the loss of revenue which will result 
therefrom. 

Having stated our concurrence with the observations of Mr. Dehany, we beg to offer a few 
remarks on the benefit to the agriculturist, and employment to the labourer, held forth by the 
growers, as results consequent upon the growth of tobacco in the United Kingdom, being 
legalized. 

From information that we obtained, whilst accompanying the Honourable Commissioner, 

Thomas Harrison, esq. and W. K. Dehany, esq. solicitor, on the inspection of the tobacco 
crop, in September last, we learned, that in the year 1 828, half an acre of land (Irish measure) 
produced about fifteen cwt. of tobacco, and was sold for 110 1 . ; that the cultivator considered 
the rent of the land and expense of culture amounted to about 40/. which being deducted 
from the gross price of the tobacco, left a profit of 70/. to the cultivator; and we further 
learned, that others have realized profits equally great. 

On inquiring of the growers as to what they considered would be a remunerating price 
per lb., some mentioned one shilling, others mentioned a higher price, however, they 
generally agreed that fifteen cwt. of tobacco per acre, Irish measure, may be deemed an 
average crop, which, at the price of one shilling per lb. amounts to 84/. per acre. We fur- 
ther learned, from inquiry of agriculturists, who are not growers of tobacco, that the value 
of a good crop of wheat, per acre, Irish measure, is about 25 Z. and of a good crop of potatoes, 
from 30Z. to 35Z. per acre, to remunerate the cultivator thereof for rent of land and expenses 
of cultivation; from which may be inferred, that a price considerably less than one shilling 
per lb. will sufficiently remunerate the grower of tobacco, and place him upon a level with 
other agriculturists. 

The estimates of the growers relative to the expense per acre for rent of land and culture 
of tobacco, varied considerably ; however, from the best information that we could obtain On" 
the subject, and from our own calculations, we think 45 Z. may be deemed a fair average ; 
therefore, estimating fifteen cwt. as the produce of tobacco from an acre, such quantity Would 
require to be sold at sixpence three farthings per lb. to pay expense of culture and rent of 
without affording the cultivator any profit; and as American tobacco (exclusive of 
duty) can be bought for little more than half that price, and being far superior in quality to 
tobacco of Irish growth, hence it follows, that the cultivation of tobacco in the United King- 
dom cannot prove a source of benefit to the agriculturists, except at the expense of the 

The cultivation of tobacco, as alleged by the growers thereof, certainly does afford consider™ 
ab,e employment ; but according to the best information that we could obtain amongst die' 

605. N 4 cottagers 
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Report of cottagers at EnniscortUy, such employment is chiefly afforded to women and childn. 

Messrs. the labouring man is seldom employed therein ; and that whilst the labourer’s wife dVi 
Wallace <§- Harrison. were employed in the culture of tobacco, he himself was unemployed, or necessitated t i 

his family and seek employment elsewhere ; whereas if the land that was planted withtkf^ 

in the last year, in the vicinity of EnniscortUy, had been planted with potatoes orco^ 
thereon, it would have afforded considerable employment to the labouring man, and m 
him to earn nearly as much money with his own hands, as Ins wife and children earnwT 
the culture of tobacco; such was the information that we obtained amongst the pea ^ m 
however, perceiving from the Report of Mr. Dchany that no prohibitory Bill is intended ’ 
be brought forward in Parliament, we have merely to offer a few remarks upon the mod ij 
charging and securing the duty. eo * 

We concur in the regulations proposed, for charging and securing the duties that ma u 
imposed upon tobacco grown in the United Kingdom, except as to the placing of fast* 
and revenue locks upon drying houses, which regulation would require a considerable adrf 
tional number of officers to carry it into effect ; mid wo conceive, that the number of d 
distillery assistants, which may probably he unemployed at the season for curing tobacco 
would not be sufficient to attend such drying houses for the purpose of locking and unlocks 
them at such times as the owners might require ; however, ns great facilities for fraud would 
l»e afforded by allowing tobacco growers to gather in their crops, and cure them, without 
such crons being secured by Excise locks, during the process of curing, and as ulaciw 
revenue locks and fastenings upon drying houses would not, in our opinion, be available for 
the security of the revenue, unless mi officer were to attend at each such drying house during 
the time that it may be required to be open ; therefore, in lieu thereof, we humbly submit fw 
consideration, (as a temporary measure only) the adoption of a rate of duty per acre, as a 
second mode of charge, in cases where tobacco growers shall fail to produce to the proper 
officer or officers a quantity of tobacco, to bo weighed and charged with duty, which shill 
amount to a sum equal to, or exceeding the duty chargeable thereon, at the rate of duty per 
lb. which may be fixed upon. 

By way of securing the payment of duty equal to the amount, at any rate per acre, that 
nmy be lixud upon ; as a second mode of charge, we would further humbly submit for coo. 
sideration, the propriety of each person giving notice of his intention to plant tobacco, being, 
at the time of giviug such notice, required to enter into bond, with two sufficient sureties; 
and we would recommend, that the conditions of such bond should be, that the person » 
intending to plant tobacco upon the qnuutity of land to be specified therein, shall, in the 
event of the crop failing, plough the laud, and destroy the crop, to the satisfaction of the pro- 
per supervisor, on proper notice being given for that purpose ; or islmll deliver into warehouses 
under the charge of revenue officers, a quantity of tobacco, the duty upon which, at thereto 
per lb. that may hi! fixed upon, shall he equal to or exceeding the amount of duty cbarge*hte 
on the land specified in bond, al the. fixed rate per acre, or in default thereof, to pay such 
duty per ac.ro ; Imt we beg leave to say, that should the cultivation of tobacco become exten- 
sive, we concur in Utu opinion sot. forth in Mr. .Doliuny’s Report respecting the erection of 
drying houses, where tobacco might be curod in the presence of and under the care of 
revenue officers. 

Humbly submitted, 

(signed) William Wallace, "lg q j^o 

ifilh January 1K30. William Harrison, j 



Report of 
T. llurrisuH, K»(|. 



REPORT of Thomas llarrixon , Esquire, Commissioner of Excise to 
The Board of Excise. 

Gentlemen, _ l. 

T 1 IE General Hoard having, 1 >y their letter of the 28th of July, directed that ^m 8U 
tuken for ascertaining the quantity of land at present under tobacco culture m diner P»^ 
of Ireland, and for obtaining an accurate knowledge of the culture of the plant, aii ^ 
sequent cure ; also, the expenses of cultivation, and the relative value of the to ^ 
fit for use, with the foreign article. And a wish having been expressed, ^ 
(accompanied by Mr. Dehany) endeavour to ascertain these particulars, by VI V 
parts where the plant wus the most cultivated, I beg leave to lay before you 
such inquiry. u«rfots to 

The counties of Waterford and Wexford appearing from the returns of the 
be those in which the principal quantity was grown, wc commenced an in e 
Waterford, being attended by two surveying general examiner^. , 

With regard to these returns, I beg to premise, that they cannot be consi e ^ ^ 
ther correct, as from a reference to those at the end of this Report, you w P 
the cultivation has been principally in such small portions of land as to ie* 
to ascertain the total growth ; and it appears that m some instances the.p 
their returns with reference to the estimated produce in this (a bad uftgiptf*’ 

actual quantity of laud in cultivation; and 1 have no doubt, but thattner 
tity of land appropriated to this crop, than is shown by lliqn- $ 
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By the lists sent up by the various collectors, there appears to be about 460 J Irish acres, 
or about 740 English, which is thus disposed : 



Waterford 

Wexford 

Naas 

Kilkenny 

Sligo 

Clonmell 



22 | 
408 

4 1 
1,5 

6 

5 



Report of 
T. Harrison, Esq. 



Total - 461 



The return from the other collections have been- all “ Nil.;” allowing for the quantities which 
may have escaped observation, and are not included in the returns, 500 Irish acres may be 
estimated as the greatest quantity under cultivation in the present year. 

The largest growers are, Mr. Francis Davis of Enniscorthy, who, although only returned as 
having nine acres in one place, and five at another, has in fact, as he informed us, sixteen in 
cultivation ; the Reverend S. Richards, of Solsby, near Enniscorthy, ten acres ; Mr. Ardagh, 
of Waterford, six acres, as stated to us ; Mr. Lambert, of Balinsaher, near Waterford, five 
acres, and Mr. Davis of Sligo, six. 

The general modes of culture and cure, as ascertained from the communications with the 
four first of these gentlemen and other parties, are as follows : the seed is sown in a hot 
bed early in the year, that is in February or March ; the plants placed in a bed, and pro- 
tected in April, and finally planted out about the end of May or beginning of June. The 
plants are set out in rows or drills about two feet a-part, aud about one foot and a-half from 
each other ; the ground to be well ploughed or dug at least twice before planting. The 
mode of manuring appears to vary, some persons drilling the land and laying the manure 
along the drills, as in potatoe planting ; others digging a hole for the plants, and placing 
about a couple of spades of manure in each hole, into the middle of which the tobacco plant 
is put. The quantity of manure hitherto used, appears to have been immense, from 200 to 
250 loads per acre ; the best manure is stated to be road scrapings. The soil should of itself 
be of the best kind, rich and loamy. The situation, well sheltered ; this point appearing of 
the utmost importance (of this we had convincing proofs in every neighbourhood we visited). 
The plants are stated to require constant attention from the time they are put out until 
gathered. The earth requires hoeing round them, and great attention to watering is neces- 
sary' when they are first planted, and also care in going over the ground to replace every 
plant which may have been destroyed by insects or otherwise ; continually watching to remove 
slugs. All offsetts ought to be removed, and the plants (except such as are required for 
seed) topped as soon as the flower buds are formed, and only about twelve to fourteen leaves 
left on each plant to come to perfection. Towards the tatter end of August, the leaves begin 
to ripen, ana the picking then commences ; this process, if not put a stop to by severe frost 
destroying the plants, is continued till the end of October. The lear, when ripe, turns 
blackish in the stem, and the surface becomes uneven and incline to a yellow hue. A species 
of worm, called trans, a kind of wire worm, is stated to be very destructive, eating through 
the root of the plant, and in many instances, causing three or four plantations of the ground 
necessary. Violent winds are also destructive to the plant, and a dry summer, on the whole, 
is considered as the most favourable. The seed ripens very well, and a couple of plants will 
produce more than sufficient to stock an acre of ground. The tobaccos here cultivated are 
not of the same species as those grown in America, they are a coarser description of plant ; 
there are two sorts grown. The Virginia plant, it is stated, will grow equally well with the 
present sorts, but from its leaf being much thicker and of less substance, it does not pro- 
duce so much weight, and for this reason has not been sown by the growers in Ireland. 
Fifteen cwt. is considered a very fair crop per acre, and eighteen cwt. and a ton, were stated 
as the good and bad crops. 

The general mode of cure of the plant is as follows : as soon as any of the leaves become 
ripe they are pulled and strewed out singly, either upon some convenient spot of grass near 
the place of growth, or elsewhere ; they remain about a couple of days and nights in this 
state, which has the effect of rendering the leaf pliable, tough, and unlikely to be broken 
inthefuture processwhich is called whelting. They are then carried to any convenient building, 
where they are placed in heaps, or rather laid out on the floor in a pile of about a foot high, where 
they undergo a slight fermentation which not only completes the process of whelting, but they 
become yellow, and a good colour is obtained, which it is stated would not be the case without 
this stage of curing; this lasts about two days. The leaves are then strung, forty or fifty on a 
string, and are hung up in open roomsor sheds, in which are thorough drafts of air. After having 
hung in this state for three or four days, they are taken down, and a number of the strings laid 
m aheap to sweat. The time of their remaining sweating varies, but it is in general about four 
days ; a quantity of 200 pounds weight will heat in about sixteen hours ; after this the strings 
are again hung up to dry. The generality of growers appear to go through the process of 
twice sweating, although we were given to understand that once was quite sufficient. After 
me leaves become dry they are made up into small bundles called a hands,” each containing 
from one to two dozen leaves ; several of the growers have been in the habit of dipping 
them into some colouring matter to give them a darker tinge ; this practice, however, does 
not appear to have been general. We did not learn of what the colouring was composed, 
he foregoing appears to be the whole process hitherto adopted for the cure ; the toooccp, 
when in “ hands,” being in the state in which it is sold to the manufacturer. 

$ 5 . 0 With 
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With respect to the expenses of culture, the accounts varied very conaicWw 
rrison, Esq. stated at from 20/. to (in/, per acre, probably about 40/. would be near the ^ ^ 
In the immediate neighbourhood of towns where the tobacco, from the farilii» 



Report of 
T. Harrison , Esq. 



i y-W 

1 the immediate neighbourhood of towns where the tobacco, from the facility^”*® 6 EML 
manure, would he most generally cultivated, the land might be worth about * )r0cin ’ !l f 
manure has been stated to be obtained for from 1 1 < 1 . to 3s. per cart load. 5 ' P eta<3t ; 

We were in lor mod ' 
years, that he had no 



iid by a gentleman, and one who had grown the tobacco riant h. 
no doubt but that properly sheltered land would produce oVpJjJ 



crop in five, that is, if highly manured for four successive years, it would give a fair a'”™ 1 * 
crop on the fifth without manure, at all, and it seemed to be life general opinion thTT 
tobacco might he grown without prejudice to the land for several successive years 0 l 
same ground. The number of hands employed or required by an acre of ground has ^ 
been variously stated. Women and children are the persons mostly employed AWtf 



. . „ . „ . , stly employed. Aleuts, 

persons per acre lor six months 111 the year, is probably a near estimate to the fact, say 
or girls ; the price of’ labour is stated to be is. per dayp 



woman, and two boy: 

man, d d. per woman, and fir'/, to 4 if. for children. 

We arc not aware of any other expenses attendant upon the crop, except tithes be included, 
this might he about (»/. per acre. ™ 

With respect to the relative value of the Irish grown tobacco as compared with thefortir 
article, this cannot he folly answered until the result of the manufacture of some sanda 
which we have boon promised is ascertained. ™ 

I would suggest, that these samples ns soon as received should be put into (he bands & 
some respectable tobacconist, and worked under the inspection of a surveying genenl 
examiner into snuff, roll, shag, pigtail and cigars. This would take some time to effect, la 
will enable the question of value to he more correctly ascertained than by any other means, 
From such information as we could obtain, it would seem that onc-tbird would be the extreoe 
value as in cqm pare with the Virginian article, and that, as yet, the Irish grower has not 
reuchcd even the Kentucky which, [ believe, is a very inferior sort of the foreign tobacco, 
in value or quality. We are not aware of its being hitherto applied to any other puq>oa 
than as a stulling’ to roll tobacco. We were not able to ascertain that it had ever been, and, 
indeed, it appeared to he the opinion that it could not l>e, used a9 wrappers. 

The manufacturers of tobacco (notwithstanding that tlircmgh their agency only the native 
tobacco could find its way into consumption) whom we questioned, expressed a wish that the 
growth should be at once suppressed, giving their opinion that from its great inferiority ia 
quality, it never could bear a doty; and indeed if it became a recognized article, purehasa 
could not be found for it. 

The opinion regarding a remunerating price to the growers, varied as much astheacconna 
of the cost of culture (from Gd. f.c> is. and 1 s. 6 d. per pound.) It appears to havebeeadd 
from l s. H d. to 2s. ad. per pound. 

The general opinion appeared to he, that was a duty to he put upon the article, that duty 
must bo a very small one, as the quality of the article itself was not such as to insure a sale 
at any thing but a price very much below the present price of foreigu tobacco. Mr. Davis, 
who, from being one of the oldest cultivators and one of the largest dealers in it, is likely to 
have well considered the subject, docs not think that it would bear 1 s. per pound duty, 

except a countervailing duty was laid upon the foreign commodity. . . 

On the subject of duty if may ho remarked, that, distributed as the growth now is into 
small allotments, not exceeding in most instances, as may be seen from the returns, a few 
roods, no duty at all could lie secured, let it lie imposed on any principle whatever. 

Two modes of charge, were it canaille of hearing a duty, suggest themselves ; one by t* 
acre, the other on the produce; Inc former objectionable as being unequal, and nest v 
impossible to assess fairly ; the latter by a license of not less than a certain number of atfSi 
the produce of which, when cured, should he charged at a duty per pound 
securing such a duty, considerable drying houses and walled premises would be re V 1I ^. ; i ' 
which die officer of Excise would have the tobacco under his inspection from 
bciug picked and brought from the field, until weighed und charged with duty. 1 e " ^ 
ing of these premises, however, would bo attended with considerable expense; an ^ 
it lie found necessary, after having permitted the growth, to stop it, from the loss t a 

* ' ’ • nl -- ■ ■ " r the extent of smuggling 



accrue to the revenue by the lowness of the duty, or from t 
might be introduced ; or should tlic great uncertainty of the crop, or the 1-.- , , 

the article not finding purchasers, induce the growers to discontinue p lantmg, JjjLg 
would probably be applying for some compensation. Hitherto there has been n ^ 
expense, and the great profits which have been made, must have very much moi ■ ^ 

pensated every grower. Was the culture legalised, the duty imposed worn / ^ 

lessen the profit of the grower, and would, consequently, induco him (which 
hitherto been the case) to look to every means by which the expense of proau ^ eca jt* 
reduced, and he would therefore dispense with manual labour in every par 
where it. was not absolutely necessary. . v nn tEntt& M ^' 

Mr. Dcluuiy having accompanied me on mv visit to the tobacco district ah i 

and being now on his way to England, will be enabled to explain to the j gco0 $o»i 

his arrival, any points which may not have been adverted to in this Repor , * , ^ gayd*’ 
to answering the points submitted by the General Board, without enten^^y^ 
cusBion on trie expediency of prohibiting the growth of the plant at once^ or .jngpys** 
culture, subject to a duty to be imposed, and regulations necessary lor 

The copies of the replies from several gentlemen to whom we handed 
the subject, are annexed, and although they will afford the General boa ** 
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niation, yet they will also shew the great variety of opinion that at present exists as to many Report of 
points of the General Board’s inquiry. The statements in the foregoing part of this Report, T - Harrison, Esq. 

have been made from comparing the oral testimony we received on the spot, with the written 

statements, and such observations as we were enabled to make; I have only to add, that the 
crop of this year has been stated as a failure, but if it turns out even a fair crop, the quantity 
of foreign tobacco displaced, supposing all produced in Ireland to get into consumption, will 
be upwards of 6,915 cwt. at t ,500 lbs. to the acre, and consequently tne revenue will be injured 
to the amount of 1 16,172/. the duty on the foreign article displaced. It is certainly evident 
from the appearance of the crops this year, that it is a cultivation which must be always 
most uncertain in its Teturns, and which, from the variable nature of the climate in Ireland 
not suiting, it never can become part of the staple agriculture of the country, or be ex- 
tended with any prospect of general advantage. 



APPENDIX. 



sso. 

1 . — Doctor Poundcn’s Answers to tlic Questions by Messrs. Harrison & Debany. 

2. — Doctor Pounden’s note accompanying the above. 

3. — Letter of Mr. Thomas Sparrow, of Salvflle Cottage, to Mr. Harrison. 

4. — Letter of Mr. Marchants, of Ardagh, to Messrs. Harrison & Dehany. 

5. — Mr. William Lambert’s letter to Mr. Harrison, enclosing an estimate of the Expense 

of the Cultivation of Irish Tobacco. 

6. — Report of Mr. William Harrison, Surveying General Examiner. 



N° 1. 

Doctor Pounden presents his compliments to Messrs. Harrison & Dehany, and begs Dr. Poundens 
to inclose them his answers to their several queries relative to the growth and culture of Note, 

tobacco, and he shall at all times be most happy to render them any information in his power. 

Mill Park, 7th September 1829. ' 



Answers to the Questions put to Doctor Pounden from Messrs. Harrison & Dehany 
relative to the Growth and Culture of Tobacco. 

Answer to Query 1. — This is the first year for me to calculate tobacco. Answers of 

A. 2. — Two acres and a quarter, and twenty thousand of plants per acre. Dr. Pounder. 

A. 3. — A strong rich soil, not given to moisture ; I think this description of land is the best 

for tobacco, and that it should not be planted in a wet soil under any circumstances. 

A. 4. — About four persons, from the 1st May till the 30th September. 

A. 5. — Total expenses per acre, fifty pounds, including a rent of five pounds, as my land is 
situate on the borders of the town. 

A. 6. — Seed sown from 15th Februaiy to 15th June, in hot beds. 

Planted out in seedling beds, when they attain four leaves, in rows about four inches pi an tg mus t be 
apart ; they must be there protected from rain or intense cold, and for the first few days from watered after and 
hot sun, by a covering of calico or bass matts ; when the plants attain a proper size, they are before each remo- 
planted out in the field, in drills or holes, made with the spade, wherein the manure is placed, val, if it does not 
from the 1st of May to the 1st July. Plants put out in the field early in May, have been rain at the time, 
benefited by covering them with small earthen flower-pots, slates, cabbage leaves; or the 
like, till they take root ; they must be kept continually from weeds, hoed or dug between the 
drills once or twice, as may be necessary, and moulded, when of sufficient size. To increase 
the growth of the leaves, the sprouts must be taken off as they make their appearance, and 
when the plant blossoms, they are also to be removed, unless such as are intended for seed, 
as having them on diminishes the weight and size of the leaf; the leaves should be gradually 
taken off as they ripen ; the marks ot ripeness are the under-leaves, which are always most 
forward ; indicate an evident decrease in the growth, acquire a blackness on the bulk of the 
stem, sometimes yellow spots appear over the leaf, and it is inclined to droop. 

A- 7. — The leaves being gathered in as above, must be put on hanks of four to -eight feet 
long, by passing a needle and twine through the thick part of the stem, hung up' in an airy 
house till they get a dry or withered appearance, but not so dry as to become brittle, then 
fohen down and put into a heap, containing about five cwt. ; when the sap recedes sufficiently 
from the stem into the leaf, it is then to be exposed to the air, until if becomes sufficiently 
•fry for the manufacturers. 

A. 8. — The plant is exposed to injury when planted in the field, from cold, harsh, or rainy 
weather, as also from frost. The insects which attack and destroy the plant, are the snails, 
grub-worm, and the Iran or wire-worms ; this little insect has, in many instances, destroyed 
^tire acres, particularly when planted in lea ground. 

565. ‘ Os A. 9,— the 
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A. 9.— The seed is gathered by cutting down the plant in the latter end of 
beginning of October, when it is deprived of all its valuable leaves ; the stalk « 

on it is taken to a drying house, and there suspended until perfectly clrv ad ^ leatti 
then rubbed out of its capsule, and put up in a dry place, in a paper 
required to be sown. ^ t0 till 

A. 10.— I think one acre of good land, properly cultivated and manured m u 
15 cwt. of tobacco on the average; its value would be ia(M. ; the expenses ,/ r f^ nc? 
opinion, amount to f,o /. ; the profit at this calculation would be 7O/. It would' 
persons per acre from the day planted out till the period of its being prepared f ^ 
facturer; and at some periods of that time double the number of persons n “^“Re- 
employment from tile time the seed is sown in February, until it is in a fit , 1 ® 
manufacturer, which is generally in October. e ‘ 0r ^ 

A. li. — I think 1 s. (id. per pound would remunerate the grower. 

A. 12.— My opinion is, that the legally grown tobacco would serve Ireland inasmi 1 
it gives employment to a great many of the poor, uiul particularly women and voun? 
who have heretofore, in a great measure, been without any sort of employment I llT^' 
many families who were in abject want until they were employed in the cultivation of t )T 
who are now comfortable. 0Daccc > 

A. 13. — I have no doubt, but that the growth of tobacco in Ireland would benefit tk 
country, from the employment it affords the labouring classes, and its great encourawnJ 
to industrious habits. “ 01 

A. 14 . — >1 have been informed that Irish-grown tobacco would bring from the manutat 
turer, within one shilling per pound of the foreign growth. 



N" 2. 

TO insure a crop of tobacco, it would be desirable to plant it in sheltered parks, as I be 
observed, when ho situate, it has generally escaped the injuries produced by the late gales. 
I have no doubt but the process of curing admits of great improvement, particularly as to 
drying ; my opinion is, if it was not so much exposed to the air in that part of the process, 
that its weight and flavour would be improved, and its value thereby enhanced. Ground 
newly brought under tillage is considered better than after it has given many crops. It 
would he desirable in nil cases to select sound, dry and dec]) soils. The immediate neigh- 
hmirhood of rivers or bogs it would bo well to avoid (though tile soil should answer), as it 
would ho liable to he damaged if not. very curly removed, by the frosts which set in in Sep- 
tember. The cold dews in those situations would also he injurious. 

John Pounh. 

Kimi.scorthy, 7th September 1829. 



Letter of 
Thomas Sparrmo. 



N“ , t 

Knlville Cottage, Enniscortay, 

Sir, 26th Sept. 1829. 

IN reply to your letter of the i/jth instant with which T was duly honoured, I beg to 
state, that, although I have made every inquiry in my power to ascertain the quantity of 
ground cultivated with tobacco, and the number of plants put in each year since the coi^ 
men cement of its growth in this neighbourhood, I am unable to hazard an opinion either 
on that point or on that of the amount of money received by the growers. I began tte 
cultivation by one acre in the year 1827, last year I had three acres, and this yearsewij 
which I dont rate at more than three, on account of the unfavourable season for the gim » 
the price rated for the past years at (id. to 20 r/. per pound, according to quality ol 
article, and the markets resorted to by the growers ; all descriptions of land in misrog 
bourhood have been tried; that, on which it thrives best is well sheltered deep soil, 
good ; the manure is well made dung, or a compost of equal parts of dung and mou ' 
mixed. lame does not answer, and should be guarded against in every instance, as t e P ^ 
will not prosper where it is used. I have known the same land cultivated for tne as ^ 
years successively with tobacco with good effect. Trenching or digging 11 
throwing it up into small ridges, there to remain exposed to the frost, and during ^ 
months, serves the land materially, the plants are reared from seed in hot peas. ^ 

season for sowing is the middle of March, and the best season for planting is ro 8 

May to the middle of June, though many continue the process into and all turo g ^ 

great deal depends on the season, but early planting is unquestionably the bes , 

holes are made for the plants, which are generally put in about two feet apar _ so0 n after 
with a supply of rich manure to the root of each plant. They are well watere ^ 
they are put down as possible, and in dry weather this process or operation s , 
tinued daily for several weeks ; at this work and planting, a large number °! P {^tothe 
ployed as well as at weeding and picking slugs and snails, which are very c . affording “ 
young plants ; digging between the plants so as to keep the clay loose, tne y ^ ^ ibis 
opportunity to the fibres of the root to expand and grow freely, serves * .. e , m mp j 0 yed; then 
work of picking off the superfluous sprouts or buds the people are sti ^ 
comes the gathering or curing season ; so that they arc constantly employ jf 0V ember. 
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November; nay, into and through December and January, when the winter’s preparation 
of the ground is taken into calculation. When the plants get up to about twenty inches 
jjjgli, they will have produced twelve or fourteen leaves. I am an advocate for their heading 
them down, and taking off the dwindled or inferior leaves, leaving from six to ten of the 
most healthy and stoutest looking on each stalk, according as it may be likely to bring to 
perfection ; others suffer the stalk to grow to its full height, and though they have double 
the number of leaves, yet I think I have full as much weight of tobacco when cured, and 
also a much superior article. I leave a few of the most luxurious stalks to produce seed ; it 
will be ripe early in October, the stalks are then cut down and hung up to dry ; when dry, 
the seed is rubbed out and laid by in a dry place until the sowing season in spring. Severe 
storms, during the growing season particularly, when the plants are well grown, wrecks the 
leaves very much, except in very well sheltered situations ; full one half of the crop has 
been lost in the early part of this season in this neighbourhood. The fly, the grub and the 
trane are also very destructive to the young plants. The process of curing is, to gather the 
leaves as they become ripe (there are three gatherings in the season), which is known by 
the colour and solidity; tne centre stem that extends through the leaf, becomes yellow, after- 
wards black ; it should be gathered when on the turn from yellow to black ; when pulled 
they are generally left on the ground where taken off for twenty-four hours, in order to flag 
or toughen, as they are liable to break in removing them at the moment of pulling ; they are 
then strung on hanks, and hung up in the shade to dry until fit to undergo process of 
heating or sweating, in which process great care and attention is requisite. If heated too 
much at a time, the tobacco is reduced in substance, and, of course, in value ; and if too 
little, it never can be a desirable article to the manufacturer. I write from experience, 
having served my apprenticeship in a manufacturing house where we did a large business. 
I am of opinion, that by proper management in the growth and care, the produce of the 
country would become an excellent substitute for foreign tobacco, and that if legalized and 
encouraged by the government, on a limited scale, it would ultimately benefit Ireland mate- 
rially. If what I have written, or any other information in my power to communicate may 
render you acceptable service, it will make happy your obedient servant, 

Thomas Harrison, Esq. Thomas Sparrow. 

I deferred sending this letter to the Post Office for a week, in the hope of ascertaining 
something like an accurate account of the average weight of cured tobacco per acre in this 
neighbourhood this season, but I find it impossible ; on some acres there will be, perhaps, 
1,500 weight, and most not one-third of that quantity. 

Oct 5, 1829. 



N“ 4. 

Gentlemen, 

I send, agreeably to your desire, my replies to the several queries you wish to have 
answered respecting the growth, culture and cultivation of tobacco. 

In 1827, I merely grew as many plants as enabled me to try the experiment of growing 
tobacco, and whether it would suit our climate, and to save seed for the growth of the fol- 
lowing year. 

In 1828 , 1 planted about three parts of an Irish acre, which contained about 9,000 plants, 
the ground I used was a rich loamy soil, and was manured with street dung, (which I con- 
sider the best manure for tobacco) at the rate of 250 cart loads to the acre. The quantity of 
tobacco I reared from that portion of ground, was about 1 ,400 lbs. weight, which pro- 
duced me the sum of 106/., it was sold at an average price of 1 s. 6 d. per pound. 

The rent of the ground was 5 1 . per acre, the expense of cultivation amounted to about 45 1 . 
per acre, (or at that rate.) 

The number of persons employed from April to November would be about four men, and 
ten boys and girls to an acre of ground, a greater number of acres would require a less pro- 
portionate number of persons to cultivate it. 

In 1829, 1 raised plants from seed which I saved from tobacco I grew the last year. The 
seed was in sown hot beds in February, in April the plants were transplanted into nursery 
“eds, and in May planted out into ground prepared to receive them ; (as I before stated) at 
the rate of 250 loads of street manure to each acre. 

1 planted this year six acres with tobacco, and one part of it was planted in the small 
field 1 had planted tobacco in last year, and it proved the best I hod raised ; thereby esta- 
blishing this fact, that good ground well manured and well sheltered (the latter is most mate- 
nal m growing tobacco) will give tobacco two following years, and not be deteriorated. 

respecting the period insects attack the plant, I think the month of June the time it is 
®ost generally subject to them, the fly at that time begins to commit ravages on the plant, 
®mit requires constant attention in keeping boys at watch in picking them off the plants 
daily for some time. 

Tobacco planted in the month of May (as I always find early planted tobacco produce 
e best crop) in good ground, where sheltered and protected irora winds, (particularly 
north-east winds) and well manured and prepared, will produce at the rate of one ton per 
at the same time I consider an average crop about fifteen cwt. The average price is 
A “t i j. 6 d. per lb. probable profit 50 !. to 60?. per acre. 

065. O 3 The 



Letter of 
Thomas Sparrcnc. 



Letter of 
Mr. Marchants. 
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The number of persons I have now employed attending to six acres of tobacc 
eight men, and between thirty and forty boys and girls, who have been 0,are . a k®‘» 
employed from April last to the present time, and will be until November next ? t Casi0na % 
I had fifteen men employed, but a lesser number of boys and girls ; the latter „ e 
employed in topping and nipping the plants, that is, taking off the extra shoots fas §ener ?- T 
but ten to twelve leaves to grow on each plant) and in leafing and stringing \k W t e ? uffer 
when ripe. 3 e 01)acco 

My impression is, the value of Irish grown tobacco is about one half that of Amelia k 
I am convinced if the growth was properly encouraged in this country, it would he’ 
valuable than it is at present, and approach nearer in value to American; as it is 1 1 ? 
and saved tobacco last year that was considered quite as good as that kind of Anma 
tobacco called Kentucky ; every year since its introduction into this part of the count? 
which took place about seven years since, it has been improving both in quality and in tt 
manner of saving- it, still there is much room for improvement in the latter ; with respect ^ 
the growth, I think it can be grown as well here, and as luxuriant, as in America. V U 

I believe, gentlemen, the above will give replies to the several ciueries you submitted ta 
me; any further information in my power, I will be happy in affording you, and I only hope 
that government may afford every encouragement to the culture and growth of tobacco lb 
this country, by laying on it such a moderate duty as it would bear, and at first the dotr 
should be mode rate indeed. I am convinced the encouragement of the culture and growL 
of this plant would contribute much towards the welfare aud prosperity of Ireland. 6 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Yours, very respectfully, 

Grange Lodge, William Marelats, 

Waterford, September ad, 1829. Ardagh. 



Sir, 



N° 5 . 



Ballinvaher, near Waterford, 
25th September 1829. 



A oil grab lb to your request I herewith transmit an account of the expenses of an acre 
of tobacco, observing, that the item of manure must vary in proportion to the goodness of the 
ground; the quantity I have stated I conceive the least in the addition of horse husbandry, 
in the operation of opening the drills, and covering the manure, the expenses would be some- 
thing loss, but I conceive the other mode by far the best, and 1 have stated the account 
by it. 



I conceive the admission of the growth of tobacco would be of the greatest service to the 
agricultural interests of Ireland, aud not only so, but to the working classes ; I do not mean 
to say in a moral point of view, when I allude to the latter, but certainly in a pecuniary way; 
I would myself rather grow tobacco, paying a duty of 20 1 . an acre, than any other crop; at 
all events until tire growth becomes more general, when it is probable the quantity might 
lessen its value, particularly if the consumption was confined to this country alone. 

I conceive it my duty to give any information my humble capacity affords, and for which 
purpose you can command me, should you wish to make any further inquiry on the subject 



And have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

William Lambert' 

Harrison, Esq. &c. 8cc. &c. 

Custom House, Dublin. 

P. S. — In the account I have made no charge for an experienced person, who should iwl 
the work from the commencement to the conclusion ; or have I made any ehwgekrs^^ 
a great extent of which will be required, considerably more than the domestic olb • 
country establishment; or have 1 charged tithes, which I have heard has been e»o »L. 
Rev. R. Radcliffe, of Euniscorthy, ana has established bis right to same in a cour 

A grower should be provided with two thousand earthen pots, or that nu ®y 
would answer the purpose, to cover the plants when first act out, if the weat n0 ^ 
The former one, purchased at Enniscorthy, at one pound a thousand ; I have ma 
for them, as they would answer the succeeding years. ^ 

I have, at my leisure hours here, compiled a small Treatise on the Growth t h° c mowth 
Ireland, with directions for cultivating aud sowing it ; and which I will publisn, ^ 
is not prohibited, being conscious nothing but an ignorance of its advantage^ 
knowledge of a proper method of growing and sowing it, prevents its 3 
adopted. 
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Expenses of an Acre of Tobacco cultivated in good ground. 



The general price of tobacco plant is ios. per thousand ; 1 6,000 will plant 
an Irish acre as now produced; a person who understands growing 
them will have them at a much cheaper rate, say one-half 

Two hundred loads of good manure, at least is. id. 

1 will suppose stubble ground, ploughing an acre twice to prepare for 
drills; one plough four days, at 5s. per day - 

Harrowing ditto, pair of horses and one day - 

Opening the drills, manual husbandry, the best mode, three men one 
week, at 5 s. each ---------- 

Carting the manure out on the field, a very uncertain expense, as it de- 

r ends on the distance; I will suppose it from the farm-yard, for which 
allow 2 d. per load --------- 

Placing the manure in the drills in a body under each plant, the best mode, 
two men one week, at 5 s. each ------ 



£. s. (I. 

4 - - 

10 10 — 

1 — - 

- 5 ~ 

- 15 - 

l 13 4 

- 10 - 



Covering the drills, and marking the leaf of the plant ; two men one 
week, at 5 s. per week - -- -- -- -- _ 1Q _ 

Two experienced men one week, setting plants, at 1 s. per day each - - 1 2 - 



Girl or boy watering after the setting, one week, at 6 d. per day - 

One boy or girl covering plants with pots or slates, one week, at 6 d. 
per day - -- -- -- -- -- 

Watering occasionally will depend on the weather, but I allow two girls 
a week at least, at 6 d. a day each ------- 



3 - 
3 - 
6 - 



Weeding and removing superfluous shoots from the plants; four girls will 
be required for two months at this work, 6rZ. per day - 

Six men one week, at 10J. per day each, earthing the tobacco plants - 

Eight girls or boys will be required for two months, from August to 
October, in leafing, securing, hanking, and otherwise assisting at the 
tobacco, at 6<Z. per day each - ------- 

Two experienced men will be required for hanging and dryiug the tobacco, 
and putting it through the process necessary for saving it, for two 
months, at 1 s. per day 



4 16 4 
i 10 - 

9 12 - 

4 16 - 



Twine, ropes, nails, and casual expenses, at least 



Rent of one acre of good ground, say 



210 - 



48 19 8 






O 4 
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Luna , T die Junii, 1830. 



Mr. Francis Davis called in ; and Examined. 



Mr. 

Francis Davis. 



7 Jane, 
1830. 



HOW long have yon been concerned in the cultivation of tobacco?— Six 
In what part of Ireland ? — In the county of Wexford, in the neighbourlT?' • 
Enniscorthy. “ 01 

How many acres have you cultivated ? — The quantity of land that I had | 
tobacco in 1824, "was so inconsiderable, that I did not keep a particular account ^ 
cither quantity or produce. I11 1 825, the quantity of land was about a rood an/- 
quarter Irish, with 6,000 plants; and the crop, when cured, produced about J 
pounds weight of manufactured tobacco, which I sold at is. 8 d. a pound. IniN 
I had three and a half roods, with about 14,000 plants; the produce was nearlt 
the same, in proportion to the quantity of land, and I sold it for the same average 
price, is. 8 d. In 1827,1 planted the same piece of land, and about half an acre 
of other land in addition, low ground ; the number of plants was the same in ora- 
portion to the quantity of land ; the produce of that crop was about 2,000 plants of 
tobacco, the price was 1.9. Gd. to 2.9. In 1828, I had five acres, the number of 
plants was at the rate of 14,000 an aero ; the produce of the whole of that crop 
averaged about 1,500 pounds weight per acre, and the price the same as the yea: 
before, 1 s. 6 d. to 2 ,v. 

Can you state what the average price was? — I think it would come very nearly 
the medium of 1 s. 9 d. Then, in 1 829, I had about seventeen acres of land under 
tobacco; the number of plants was about the same, 14,000 an acre, and the yield 
was very various indeed ; perhaps I ought to state, that part of the crop was put 
out very late, later than I was aware it was proper to put it out, and in a descrip- 
tion of land that was not adapted to it, nor was there sufficient manure; in fact, 
the quality of the land varied from 150 pounds weight to 2,000 pounds per acre; 
that arose from the extreme wetness of the season, as well as the other causes 
I have mentioned. 1 have not sold all the crop of last year, but so far as I have 
sold it, it has varied from 1 ,v. to 2.v. 

What is the land that you consider the fittest for the cultivation of tobacco?— 
I consider for a crop of years, and the average of seasons, that a rich deep soil, 
inclined to loam, would be the best ; rather inclined to moisture than otherwise, 
but not what we call cold wet land, with the water lying at the bottom of the 
sub-soil. 

Would reclaimed bog do? — I have never tried it, but from what I have seen, I do 
think a little bog, used with manure, would be desirable. 

What quality of manure have you applied? — The quality of manure I have used, 
was every kind of dung prepared in the farm-yard, made from the cattle dung. 
Dung is decidedly the best, mixed with rich earth, the scourings of the ditches ™ 
the scrapings of the roads, and the soil that accumulates in the headlands and field) 
in the ploughing. For myself, I think that the quantity to be applied might k 
200 loads of manure, of 700 weight of rich earth, scrapings of roads, &c. mix 
with about joo loads of the soil and scrapings of roads, ancl so on. 

Can you give an estimate of the cost of the cultivation per acre?-— I have in® 
an estimate, on the average of seasons that I have been growing it, and 1 1 
may be taken at about 45 1. per acre, including everything, rent and tithe. 

Will you give us the details of your estimate ? — The rent for prime lan I ® 
neighbourhood I have put down at 5/. per Irish acre, it is very near to the 0 
Enniscorthy ; and tithe, 6 /. y e 

Is that the tithe that is payable upon tobacco, or the tithe that would 
upon the same land, if it were under corn cultivation? — It is a tithe pay ^ 
tobacco alone and on land not under other cultivation, where the tithe is asc 
by the valuation of the crop. ,. topa ya 

Is there any land that is cultivated for tobacco, which has been ha e 'land 
tenth of the produce of tobacco ; has not the cultivation been limited 0 
which has compounded for the tithes? — By no means; in our ncigMoui ^ ife 
ticularly, we have not got the composition carried into effect, and the g ^ 
been obliged generally, who had not made a special agreement betor ® : ne d to tb« 
tion of tobacco commenced, to pay Gl. an acre, or a lesser rate P l 0 P 01 vj 1 bs 
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value of the crop. Where there had been agreements made for a certain number Mr. 
of years, before the cultivation of tobacco was commenced, it has been paid for Francis Davis-. 

or. very reasonable terms, compared with that. ' 

What does the same land pay as a composition for other tithes? — It is very 7 Jure, 
various, some farmers have so much more tillage than others ; but I do not know l83 °‘ 
how I could make an estimate of that. 

What are the other items of the estimate ? — Two hundred loads of manure of 
the sort I have mentioned, at 1 s. 6 cl. a load, comes to 15/., and labour, including 
the preparation of the manure in the winter, and all the other labour for the crop, 
that is. preparing the manure, putting in the crop, curing it, See. I take at 1 5 /. per acre. 

Will you divide that into the labour which may be considered as the agricultural 
labour, preparatory to the crop, and the subsequent labour which is necessary for 
curing the plant? — I am afraid I could not do it, for I have not the data with me ; 

Then I have put down contingent expenses, in which I include the repairing the 
glass frames for raising the tobacco-plants under, those I have put down at 3/. an 
acre; the total would be 44/. 

At what do you take the average produce? — Of the land I have cultivated, 

I think the average produce may be taken at from twelve to fifteen hundred pounds ; 
but I am quite free to admit, that if the culture of tobacco be confined to a superior 
description of land, the produce would be greater. 

What is the greatest produce you think could be expected upon land best suited 
to tobacco? — I think it would be quite high enough to rate it at two thousand pounds 
on the best land, and under the most favourable circumstances, and in the best 
season ; and that would be too high to rate it at, for an average of seasons. 

What is the highest price you have obtained for the very best tobacco you have 
grown? — I might say that 25. was the highest, unless between the new and the old 
crop, and the article was scarce. I have, in some instances, obtained a little more 
than that; I have obtained 2 s. 2 d. and I got 2 s. 6 d. from the revenue for a small 
portion that they wanted as a sample, half a hundred weight. 

Is the land, after being employed for the cultivation of tobacco, in a high state of 
cultivation for wheat, or any other corn crop? — We consider it particularly so. 

Is it able, without further manure, after yielding a crop of tobacco, to yield a corn 
crop the succeeding year, without exhausting same ? — The best wheat crops I ever 
recollect to have seen in our country I had myself after tobacco, without any 
manure, both last, the year before and the present. I never had them so good, and 
I never saw a finer crop than I have this year on about ten acres that I cultivated 
with tobacco last year. 

Is the land able to yield two consecutive crops of tobacco without further 
manure? — I would not like to try it; I always put manure, and I have had conse- 
cutive crops three years. 

With manure, will it yield three consecutive crops of tobacco; or does the land 
appear to be exhausted for that particular culture? — It will; but as the strongest 
proof I can give that the land is not exhausted after one crop of tobacco, the suc- 
ceeding spring a part of the ground is covered with chickweed, a plant which is 
known to grow only in very rich land ; but perhaps tobacco might do the second 
year without manure : I never tried it; for we are anxious to grow it in the best 
wav, and we have applied manure every year. 

Did it require, on the two subsequent occasions, the same quantity of manure you 
had in the first instance ? — I do not think it does. I think every consecutive year 
the quantity of manure might be diminished. 

Then if the laud was put permanently under the cultivation of tobacco, would 
not the expense be materially diminished, inasmuch as 15/. is the amount of the 
item for manure out of a total of 44/., and that 15/., according to your statement, 
under a system of consecutive crops, would be materially diminished? — Yes, if it 
would hold that cropping, the same land with tobacco in successive years would be 
eligible, which I have never tried more than three. 

And you found the third year more productive than either of the preceding 
years.- — I did ; but on the general principle of farming, 1 do not think it would be 
desirable ; for I consider a rotation of crops to be the best system. 

In what month does the planting of the tobacco commence? — The seed is sown 
from the latter end of February to the latter end of March. 

What precautions are necessary to protect the young plant? — To do it in the 
^method, it should be raised under glass. 

" hen would you plant out the seedlings? — I would not plant out the seedlings 
565. P at 
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at all, if I had beds of sufficient size to contain the plant, so that they w u 
injure. In order to raise a greater quantity, the seed is sown very thickly'° • ^ 
case you must transplant them into seedling beds ; but the other mode Ith'i k ^ 
the best, inasmuch as we have found that the oftencr the growth of the 
checked the more it is deteriorated. P® 4 * 

According to what you can consider the most approved mode of cultivate 
what time should you plant the seedlings in the held? — Thev are fit to nla !’ ^ 
about tl ic middle of April. J P out 

Arc they then safe from frost? — There is some liability to frost, but m are 
vided with canvas coverings, or calico nailed on light frames, which we lav 
them at night to prevent frost; in sheltered borders also, it is protected withy* 
little covering. ’ 

From the time of planting the plants out in April, till the commencement of fa 
maturation of the crop, what particular cultivation or weeding is required whidj 
not required in other crops ? — Instead of ploughing the land for the tobacco cropa 
I would for a corn crop, I would greatly prefer the spade culture, inasmuch as fa 
spade will turn up a greater depth of soil, and not only that, and in having fa 
ground refreshed to a depth that the plough could not reach, I think it is mat 
material to have the ground loosened as deep as possible; and it seems rather 
extraordinary, that the fibres of the plant do not strike down very deep in the sol 
In the very same soil where I have had a tobacco crop, part of it cultivated witi 
the spade and part with the plough, I have found that with the spade much fa 
most productive. 

When docs the first picking of the leaves commence? — Sometimes.50 early as fa 
middle of August if the season is favourable, warm and dry. 

Between April and the middle of August, what is the nature of the cultivation 
after the planting? — After the planting, the ground has been rendered rath®* stiffby 
the treading in the operation of putting out the plants, and by watering perhaps 
sometimes; for if the season is dry a few days after planting they may require wata 
while they strike root, and in order to soften the ground, a man goes between die 
rows or drills of tobacco and digs the ground, and puts a portion of the earth talk 
plants as you may see it in cabbages j in fact the whole ground is by that meins 
dug over, except the row where the plant in; I have known that to be done with 
the plough, 1 never did it myself. 

Is there much thinning of leaven required ?• —I would take off some of the leaves 
in order to have the crop of the best quality, and the buds also; the little ofets 
that grow over the leaves, and the tops I would also nip off. 

Alter the picking of the leaves in the middle of August, how long does the 
picking of leaves continue, till the gathering of the whole crop? — From the middjt 
of August it has continued till the middle of October, and indeed till the latter «ad 
of October last year; hut it should not if the crop is put out in a proper season. 
If it was put out any time up to the latter end of May, it would not be so late* 
ripening. 

Do you mean to say that there is a continued picking of leaves of some ok B* 
crop from August to October?— No, different crops planted at different perio^- 
In the same crop, supposing it to commence in the middle of August, hoffK*? 
will it ho before the whole crop is gathered? — I think about a month would 
plete the entire. U s 

Will not that depend very much upon the weather? — Very much; 
favourable season I would say a month, and in an unfavourable season U .. 
be a groat deal longer ; for, in order to ho prepared for growing tobacco ib ^ 
tage, the grower should be prepared with proper houses for dryiiag it ^ 
fermenting it ; I would recommend two pullings of leaves, and then that P 
should be carried in, and hung up with the top downward. 

When would the first pulling commence? — The middle of August. • ^ 
When the second? — Ten days afterwards; and the final cutting 
would he then ten days or a fortnight more. _ . ^ a 

Does the drying at present take place in the open air ? — No; w® 
houses under cover. ,^epe^ 

How long docs the drying continue of the same gathering ? 
upon the weather very much : if the weather is very favourable, 
be sufficiently dried in three weeks from the time it is pulled, #nd » 
that time ; but perhaps the average might be taken at that. B 
favourable, two weeks would do it. ffo* 
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How long does the first fermentation take ? — Three days is what we generally Mr. 
give it ; but that will depeud upon the heat of the weather, and the quantity put Francis Davis. 

jBto one heap : the larger the quantity, the shorter time it will bear to remain, v 

because the fermentation is stronger. 7 June, 

Is any water added to promote the fermentation? — Not any ; it is covered some- i8ao. 
times with green grass cloths, or any thing of that kind. 

How long does the second drying take after the fermentation? — If the weather 
was fine, I would carry it out in the open air, and spread it on sheets, or on the 
grass, and the drying then would be very short indeed ; one day would be suffi- 
cient, sometimes a few hours; because it must be only dry to a certain degree, then 
left to dry in the curing house gradually, in little ricks made about a foot and a half 
high, and two feet wide or less. 

How long does the second fermentation continue ? — I would not approve of a 
second fermentation at all. 

Has your practice been to complete the whole in one fermentation? — Only last 
year; but I found it much better than the former practice ; by frequent fermenta- 
tion the leaf gets exhausted ; it loses both strength and flavour. 

Do you mean that in the first fermentation three days would be sufficient to 
complete the process of curing? — I do ; with a certain quantity placed in a heap for 
fermenting, it might take six days. I think the fermentation is only necessary to 
tobacco to give it toughness and assist the colour. 

What, in your opinion, is the effect of fermentation upon tobacco? — That is one 
effect to give it toughness to enable the manufacturer to treat it as he does in twist- 
ing it. Another very necessary effect, is bringing down the stem ; the stem will be 
very large and pulpy till it is fermented. 

Has the plant the ordinary flavour of tobacco, till it has undergone fermentation 1 
— Certainly not ; it is like any other green vegetable. 

Could you believe it to be tobacco, till it has undergone fermentation, as regards 
the flavour ? — Certainly not; it has a sharpness of taste that is disagreeable, but no 
flavour of tobacco. 

Are the leaves which are pulled off before the crop is commenced to be gathered, 
fit for manufacturing tobacco ? — I think they are not fit for any purpose whatever, 
unless to throw in a heap of manure to rot ; for they are so very soft and young, 
that I do not think any preparation would make them available for the purpose of 
tobacco. 

Do not you suppose that if there were a very high duty, they would be con- 
sidered fit for making an inferior tobacco, and might be stolen for that purpose ? — 

When we were in the habit of getting the very highest price for our tobacco, though 
every part of it that we could cure was valuable to us, we never attempted it, 
although the article would be worth 2s. a pound, we never attempted to cure those 
buds that were picked at that period. 

Did you find your crop subject at all to pilfering during the culture? — Only in 
one stage of it, and that is the plants when in seed beds ; they have sometimes been 
stolen for the purpose of putting them out, but I never heard of any part of any 
crop being stolen after it was put out in the open fields ; plants have very frequently 
been stolen. 

Might not the drying process be carried on by artificial heat, and by that means 
save .considerable time in the process of curing?— I have used artificial heat, in the 
Dature of a kiln or stove ; we have found the kiln very useful in drying tobacco, after 
fermentation. If tobacco is left loDg after it is fermented before it is dried, it will 
rot in a short time ; in some seasons you require, if the weather is very wet, to use 
artificial heat. 

When the frost injures the plant, does it injure the whole of it, or particular parts 
only? — The injury is but partial, it will still make inferior tobacco, but the article 
w *ll be inferior ; it may be entirely destroyed, but I never knew that, unless when 
the cmp was put out too late. 

You have been a long time resident in the county of Wexford ? — Yes, I was bom 
there, and have spent nearly all my life there, better than fifty years. 

During that time, have you paid much attention to the condition of the labouring 
poor, particularly in the neighbourhood of your residence ?— I have had a good deal 
of opportunity of paying attention to the labouring poor, for I have had occasion to 
^P'oy a great many of them myself. 

■Have the goodness to state, from your own experience and observation, what the 
®fect of the cultivation of tobacco has been, in the county of Wexford, upon -the 
565. p 2 condition 
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condition of -the labouring poor? — As far as my observation extends ith 
I think, the most benelieial effects. In the neighbourhood where I 
I began the cultivation of tobacco, the peasantry were extremely wretched’ w 
was only a portion of the men had employment, and there was no empld . 
whatever for the women or children. The last season, I do not, in the neii? 
hood or in the town of Enniscorthy, know any instance of a person disposed to T 
that was not able to iiiul employment. 



Did you find that they neglected the potatoc culture, in order to attend to th, 
tobacco? — Very little, except in the instance of persons living in the town of Eo^ 
corthy, who had little gardens, and who wore in the habit of having a few percT 
of early potatoes, but 1 do not know any extensive farmer that dicT much of thai 

Has it come within your observation to know what effect this employment luc 
on the ability of the labouring poor to procure advantages or comforts for their 
families? — I know that it has had a very considerable effect in that respect, in pro- 
curing them comforts they were very little accustomed to: their children were nine 
better clad, and have been sent to school in seasons of the year when they were na 
engaged about tobacco culture ; and they have acknowledged to me, that tfan 
were better supplied with food ; they generally have money to buy potatoes or hoi 
oatmeal. 

Has there been any effect produced upon their dwellings? — A very manifest 
effect ; their dwellings are much more comfortable in appearance, and I am sun 
they arc in reality. 1 know, in one respect, it has enabled them to get a very 
necessary article, that of bed-clothes lor the winter season. 

Have you reason to believe that it has had the effect of inducing them to indulge 
in the luxuries of tea and sugar, which they had not indulged in before?— Per. 
haps it may. I think it has induced them to indulge sometimes in using beer, and 
perhaps a little spirits, and a portion of tea and sugar. The Irish are very fond of 
using tea if they can find the means of purchasing it, as it is known they are of spirit! 

I lave they been enabled to purchase more cotton clothing? — Both cotton and 
woollen clothing ; one thing in particular 1 observe, that instead of going barefoot 
and Imre- legged, they have got shoes and stockings. 

Before the tobacco culture commenced in the county of Wexford, will yon de- 
scribe what tins state of the labouring poor lms been in those seasons when they 
were out of employment? — Their situation has been very wretched; I have fre- 
quently known them from the time the spring crop was finished, putting in com 
and potatoes till die hay harvest commenced. I have known many labouring men 
that hud nothing to do, I have known them, particularly in summers of scarcity, 
to go about in bodies to the persons that they thought had the means of giving 
them relief, in a sort of begging way, twenty, thirty, forty or fifty of them goto 
a house, and state that they were in a famishing situation j and, as a matter ot 
necessity, I myself have more than once or twice given them money in that my. 
The year before last they several times went about the country in bodies, anda 
very alarming circumstance it appeared to 11s to be. 

Were there any such alarming circumstances lust year, during the progress of the 
cultivating of the tobacco crop ? — I do not remember an instance of it, “ or0 
application of mendicants unless strangers, that wo arc very liable to m the coinuj 
of Wexford. . _ 



Wlmt lms been the effect of the uncertainty, as to the state of the ""“t ^ 
upon the cultivation this year, in the county of Wexford? — It ^ as , ha J-. ttl) |. 
of inducing the great hulk of the tobacco cultivators, and others who Qi D 
tivatc it before, but who intended it, to abandon it altogether. , j 

What effect lms that had upon those labouring classes that you say were 
last year, and had been suffering from want of employment every year ' ^ 
has produced a very melancholy effect, for they are exceedingly aisp 
dissatisfied, and they blame the government with causing distress 
because, as the tobacco culture had benefited them so much, they at 
misery now to their being deprived of employment by the tobacco cu 
prohibited. f tobacco, » 

You stated that in the year 1 82p you cultivated seventeen acres 0 
the present year how many acres are you about to cultivate? Seven a u pf0 b»l^ 
Is that in consequence of the proposed duty? — Altogether 1 ? ■ 

have had more than seventeen acres this year if it had not been 01 
Have you made any calculation of what quantity of ground, un 
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cumstances, is likely to be under cultivation of tobacco this year in the county of Mr. 

Wexford? — As far as my knowledge extends, having made many inquiries upon the Francis Davis. 

subject, I do not think it will exceed thirty acres, if it be so much, in the entire v -* 

county. 7 J“ ne » 

Have you made it your business to make similar inquiries with respect to the 1830- 
state of the tobacco culture this year in other parts of Ireland ? — I have ; and I have 
communications from most parts of the kingdom where it was grown in any extent. 

From those communications, what quantity is likely to be cultivated altogether in 
the province of Munster?- —I think in the province of Munster the quantity of land 
will not amount to twenty acres, and the preparation there was very large indeed ; 
in the neighbourhood of Waterford, Cork, Clonmell and Cahir. 

What would you say with respect to the province of Ulster? — It was intended 
to have tried it in the province of Ulster, but I do not think there will be any 
tobacco in the province of Ulster tins season. 

What do you say as to the province of Connaught? — There may be some in one 
county, that is the county of Sligo. 

How much ? — There is a gentleman of my name that grew it the last two years. 

Altogether, for the province of Connaught, if I was to put it down at twenty acres 
this year, it would be much over the mark. 

Then the Committee are to understand, that according to your calculations, all 
these extensive preparations for the cultivation this year have been abandoned ? — ' 

I do not say that they have been wholly abandoned, but they have been iD a great 
measure abandoned so far as regards putting crops in ; but I think there are in- 
dividuals who still hold over their ground and their preparation till the question be 
decided what the rate of duty might be, but it is now nearly too late, if not quite so. 

When you state the quantity of acres which you assign to each proviuce, do you 
include those individuals in it ? — If now we were allowed to grow tobacco under 
such a rate of duty as has been mentioned, I think the quantity of land would be 
greater than I have mentioned, but nothing at all like what it was last year. 

May not the change you have described in the condition of the labouring poor in 
the county of Wexford, and the increased employment of them, be accounted for 
by the accidental circumstance of their being able to grow an article, and sell it 
free of duty, in competition with the same article, subject to a duty of 3 s. a pound, 
and the consequent profit derived by carrying on such a business?- -Not altogether. 

My opinion on that head is, that if tobacco were allowed to be grown, subject to 
a moderate rate of duty, it would tend to its encouragement, and the good done 
would be in a much greater proportion than what has been done, inasmuch as the 
quantity grown would he much greater. 

Has there not been a considerable profit made, in consequence of the Irish tobacco 
being free of duty? — Decidedly. 

May not this great rate of profit be the cause of bringing into the districts where 
It is cultivated that large expenditure upon this expensive cultivation, which has 
been the cause of this increased employment of the labouring poor ? — I think not 
altogether. I think the same quantity of land would have been under tobacco this 
year, and a much greater quantity, subject to a moderate duty than was last, and the 
wages of course would have been the same, and a greater number of persons em- 
ployed. With respect to the large amount of profit that was made, though a portion 
of it went to the labourer, a very considerable portion of it went to the proprietor. 

Does not the employment of the labouring poor depend upon the amount of 
wages that can be applied in paying them ? — Of course, entirely. 

In what way can you explain to the Committee that the growing of tobacco adds 
to the means of employing the labouring poor in Ireland ? — The necessity of em- 
ploying a great number of persons in that crop more than in any other. 

Must not that necessity be regulated by the means of paying those wages ? — 

Undoubtedly. 

Then is it not attributing too much to the business of growing tobacco to say, 
that it is a new means of increasing the employment of the labouring poor in Ire- 
land? — I do not think it is. 

Can it, in point of fact, increase the means of employing them, or give any new 
employment to them, unless it increases the means of paying the hi ? — Certainly not. 

If a man wishes to establish a new manufacture, can he not obtain capital by 
credit if he has none of his own? — He may sometimes. 

Then it is not the actual amount of capital that that individual possesses, that;* 3 
to be the extent of employment that he can give ? — Certainly not. 
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Are you not aware that there is at present a great deal of unemployed can'tsi 
existing? — In this country I have heard that there is; in Ireland I think it is 
so much the ease. not 

Would not it he a very great advantage to Ireland, if a part of the unemployed 
capital of this country were induced to be brought to Ireland?— A very mL 
advantage ; it would iucrease employment and industry in Ireland. 

What duty, by the pound, is it your opinion that Irish tobacco could bear, so as to 
give a fair remuneration to the cultivator, and enable him to give that employment 
to the labouring poor, which you state was given last year in the county of WexfonP 
— I think that" the highest rate of duty which tobacco, in its present state, could 
bear, and wluit I mean by that is its infant state, would he one shilling. I think it 
could hear ouo shilling, and that that would be the utmost at present. 

Has it ever occurred to you to consider what mode could be adopted, so as to 
secure the full and fair collection of any duty to bo imposed?— I have turned my 
attention a good deal to that subject. 

Have the goodness to state your ideas upon it? — The inode that strikes me aj 
best adapted for the assessing and securing the revenue on tobacco would be this 
I would suggest, tlmt every person intending to cultivate tobacco should, before he 
puts the seed in the ground, take out a license from the collector of the district, and 
that lie should enter into security by bond himself, and two sureties, to conform to 
a regulation, whatever it might he ; then having done that, he proceeds tosoivhij 
seed, and then the duty imposed upon tobacco should be levied by the acre. In 
order to ascertain the value, so as to bring it to one shilling a pound, proper 
officers should he appointed in each district, who should survey the crop at different 
periods, during its growing state, up to the time at which we begin to save it, and 
then to sec it in our drying houses, lly adopting this plan, if a portion of the 
crop was abstracted by stripping off the leaves, it would he very easy to observe it, 
or if the whole plant was removed, it would be as easy. This being done, the crop 
removed into drying houses, and the curing finished, an officer should attend and 
see it weighed, in order to check the survey lie has made before, and if the 
quantity found by weight exceeded the quantity as valued, that larger quantity should 
bo brought to charge ; hut if the quantity weighed was lees than that by valnifibn, 
then nil adequate allowance should he made, subject to very unexceptionable and 
satisfactory proof of the cause, which might arise from the season or from other 
contingencies. 

Then is it your proposition that the growers should he, in the first instance, 
charged with an acreable rate according to the first survey made, liable tobein- 
creased or reduced according to the result of the crop r — Not only with refeFetrceto 
the result of the crop when weighed, but it might also be increased or reduced after 
surveys, because the crop might improve or it might retrograde in value. 

What would be the use of the first survey if the duty was to be charged according 
to a subsequent investigation ? — In order to check and prevent smuggling. 

What check would it afford if the ultimate quantity was to be the criterion, tsA 
that quantity depended upon the security for the preserving and curing thecror" 
It strikes me that it would he a very material check if the officer tookadewof 
crop, and in order to enable him to do so, I would propose that this y ear 
be a year of experiment, the quantity being very small this year; 
properly adapted should lie appointed for trying the experiment, that 
who could be depended upon, with the assistance of persons having a knuwfeaP 
the crop, should view the crop in the state I have mentioned and 78 “ 
afterwards weighing the crop ; 1 think that is the only way in which the go 



ment could proceed to assess the duty at all. . , ^ 

How frequently would you have the officer survey the crop?— I 
having a certain extent of country to survey, it might be done every ten m*- ^ 
At what time would you begin ? — As soon as tiierc was a possibility® 
being taken off’ the plant so as to be made use of. 

When would that bo ? — 1 think about tlic first of August. neeffls* 1 ! 

IIow long would it he necessary to continue the surveys?— It wou d ,L t 
to continue them up to the time of removing the last of the crops, afi 
be perhaps the latter end of September. , ® 

« it your impression, that as effectual a check could be provided aw 
the growers, in respect of the duty to be paid on tobacco, as is already 
respect of spirits, malt and hops, and all those other articles of hxc ^ 
I think there might; I do not see any difficulty in doing it; there may ^ 0 $$ 
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difficulties inasmuch as the articles mentioued have been all tried ; and it is only Mr. 

after a lapse of time, and alteration of the laws, that the best mode of guarding Francis Dam. 

against fraud has been ascertained, and inasmuch as the tobacco is a new species of ' ^ 

culture, I am quite aware that some difficulties must be expected to be got over. 7 June J 

Could any fraud upon a large scale against tire revenue be committed by the l83 °' 

cultivators of tobacco, without its being known to several of those employed in the 
gathering and curing of it? — I do not see how it could ; I think tire tobacco culti- 
vator would be in the power of all the persons he employed j and I know from the 
knowledge I have of the lower orders of the people, that nothing would induce me, 
if I had no other reason for not smuggling the article, to leave myself liable to an 
information which those persons might lodge against me for a very small reward. 

Is that found to be the case with regard to smuggling in Ireland? — I think it is. 

Is that found to be a sufficient check against the smuggling of spirits or tobacco? 

— I believe there is very little smuggling at present in spirits ; and I think there has 
not been any in tobacco in the county of Wexford for a very considerable time. 

When did it cease? — I think it has only ceased since the culture of home-grown 
tobacco has spread ; and I am certainly very strongly impressed with the belief that 
if tobacco were encouraged in this country, it would do away with smuggling in the 
foreign article altogether. 

Would it not do away with the duty also ? — I do not think it would. 

What is the least cost per pound at which you think, independently of the profit 
upon the article grown, tobacco could be grown in Ireland? — I am not prepared to 
say. 

According to your previous answer, taking the cost at 44/. per Irish acre, if the 
yield is fifteen hundred pounds, the cost would be seven pence, and if the yield be 
two thousand, it would be fivepence farthing, do you think that the cost of producing 
the tobacco could be reduced much below that? — Yes. I think it might be in a little 
time ; for I am sure we could do it more economically if we had more experience. 

Do you think the tobacco which you have grown has cost you, upon an average, 
more than sixpence a pound ? — Any answer I can give to that would be only conjec- 
ture, for I never made a calculation as to the exact expense ; the only calculation 
I have made is an account of the expenditure of monies and the amount raised. 

If the data you have given of the cost per acre, and of the yield per acre, be cor- 
rect, the cost upon an average would be about sixpence : the price which you have 
received you stated to be from one shilling, at the lowest, to about 2 s. 2 d. upon the 
highest, and that the average has been about 14'. 8 d. or 1 s. gd. ; the profit therefore 
has been very considerable : could you expect to obtain the same profit if the 
cultivation of tobacco were considerably extended, and the competition was general? 

— Certainly not; if the article was produced in larger quantity, we should not 
expect to receive those prices. 

What do you estimate as the cost of cultivating an Irish acre of corn, of wheat 
for instance? — I do not know that ever I kept an account of the expense of culti- 
vating a wheat crop. 

How much less would it cost to cultivate an Irish acre of wheat than 44 1 . ? — 

It would be very considerably less ; the process is all horse-work, excepting the 
reaping. 

Can you state the sum that it would not exceed, including every thing? — I think 
about 3 1 . or 3 1 . 105. an acre, not including rent of course; then the rent would 
be 5 1 . ; and the tithe of a wheat crop, in some instances, has amounted to a pound 
an acre. 

What would the manure be ? — We do not always apply manure to a wheat crop : 

I think if I were to charge a wheat crop with its fair proportion of manure after , 
tobacco, I would put it down at from 3/. to 5I. an acre. 

Would you put down any thing for contingencies? — Yes. Wheat is liable to 
Wight, and many other things ; I think you might fairly put down the contingencies 
on wheat at 1 1. 

Then you estimate the cultivation of a wheat crop at 15/. 1 os. per Irish acre, 
and that of tobacco at 44/. per Irish acre, leaving a difference of 29/. 105.; the 
cultivation therefore of tobacco supposes the application of fresh capital to the land 
at the rate of 2 §1. 10 s. per acre? — Yes. 

What advantage to the population of Ireland would the application of that addi- 
tion of capital of 29/. 10 s. in the cultivation of tobacco afford beyond the advantage 
■which the application of file same capital of 29 1 . 10 s. would afford in any other spe- 
^ °f cultivation, or in the improvement of the land to the same extent?-— I think 
565. p 4 ' there 
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there would be a manifest and very great difi'ercncc between the improvement f 
land ; for wheat crop is a very exhausting one. 01 

What additional advantage would the labourer derive from the expenditu 
that additional sum in the cultivation of tobacco, beyond that which he wouldV 
rive from the expenditure of the same sum in any other species of cultivation or 
the improvement of land ? — I conceive lie would derive a very decided advantag* 
in the cultivation of tobacco, from the circumstance, that a much greater numlE 
of persons are necessary, and a description of persons that are not at all employed 
in corn, that is, children and women at dilVoront seasons of the year; in com the 
only kind of employment it gives is merely sowing, and that is nearly all horse- 
work; then there is the reaping; and we reckon that from six to eight men will 
reap an acre of wheat, and when it is gathered in there is nothing but the thrashing 
afterwards, and that is done by horso-powor very much. 

You have stated, that considerable dissatisfaction has been expressed in the 
county in which you live, and that government is reproached with having deprived 
the public of the advantages arising from this cultivation. Is it not known that 
the culture of tobacco was once carried on to some extent in England, and that it 
was prohibited here to secure the collecting the revenue upon it; and that, subse- 
quently, alter the union with Scotland, when a similar cultivation took dace in 
Scotland, that prohibition ofit was extended to Scotland? — Those facts are known 
among certain classes of people; I do not think the lower classes know anything 
about them. 

Do you think any dissatisfaction will he fell upon the subject, when it is known 
that the same prohibition exists- in England and Scotland, and that persons in Ire- 
land, with respect to this law, arc only now undergoing an iuconvenience which has 
been undergone in England and Scotland at an earlier period? — Those that I have 
conversed with in Ireland, that were aware of the circumstance of the prohibition 
ju England and Scotland, did not attribute it to any necessity for securing the 
revenue; it was attributed to a different cause, namely, the advantage of tiiose 
settlements in America that then belonged to Britain. 

.Seeing that there can now he no oilier reason for giving any such preference to 
America., must it not be manifest to every body that considers the subject, (bat the 
prohibition is only continued lor the purpose of securing the revenue ?— There has 
been no application at all for any alteration of the law till now ; and I do uot think it 
1ms at all occurred to the people generally, that it is in order to secure the revenue. 

Do they still think that it is for the sake of giving an advantage to America that 
the prohibition is continued ! — No; 1 would state candidly, that among the people 
I have alluded to, it is attributed more to an ii id i (Terence on the part of govern- 
ment to assist the people in getting employment. This sentiment has been expressed 
repeatedly to me by persons that I have employed, those people that I could not 
employ this year. 

Do you at all entertain that opinion yourself?— I do not. 

You have slated that the dlbet upon the condition of the people, as far as it has 
been experienced, from the cultivation of tobacco, has been extremely beneficial — 
I think it lias. , 

Of the selling price in England for tobacco, which is stated to be about 3 s * 3 • 
per pound, do you know what portion arises from duty?- — Three shillings) ® 
duty. _ . . 

Are not the Committee, then, to conclude, that any price which the culbva » 
in Ireland obtain above three-pence a pound, is an advantage which arises nom 
existence of the duty? — That is quite manifest that it is so. ^ 

Then if the duty is imposed in order to supply the necessities oftheStatji 
not for the purpose of furnishing a price beneficial to the cultivators in 
do you think that in that case persons in Ireland or in England woul » ^ 

just reason for expressing dissatisfaction? — In order to answer that qa ' 
would say that it is an opinion prevalent, and I myself do entertain it, tb ^ ^ 
rale of duty than is at present imposed upon tobacco, a larger revenue ' 
collected; and if tobacco were to he grown in Ireland, at a moderate ra ^ 
it would not only replace the .smuggled tobacco altogether, hut it wou 
increase the consumption, and that eventually the revenue would do 

thing. _ h 0 and n> or£ 

Supposing there was a duty of three-pence upon imported tobaC > are sUC i 1 as 
upon home grown, do you think the soil and climate of this coun iy t0 
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io make it likely that tobacco could be cultivated with profit?— I think it could not ; Mr. ' 

I think three-pence a pound would never protect the home grower. Francis Davis.- 

You have stated that you think the duty upon tobacco could be collected with as ' 

much security as the duty upon spirits; is not the temptation to evade the duty in 7 June, 
proportion to the amount which the tax bears to the prime cost of the commodity ,8 3°- 
itself? — No doubt. 

Do you know the cost price of spirits, free of duty? — It is about 3 s. 6 d. 

What would be the effect upon the disposition to smuggle spirits into Ireland, if 
the duty, instead* of being somewhat less than the value of the commodity, was made 
twelve times the value of the commodity?* — The effect would be a very great increase 
of illicit distillation. 

Have you any doubt that the effect would be illicit distillation to an immense 
extent, and immense smuggling of a part of the spirits produced by legal distillers? 

— Both to an immense extent. 

Then if a duty upon imported tobacco, equal to twelve times the tobacco itself 
was continued, and tobacco were permitted to be cultivated in the United Kingdom 
at the duty proposed of 15. 8 d. per pound, would not that of necessity give rise to 
an immense smuggling? — I think that subject to 1 s. S</. a pound, it would be a 
great temptation to smuggling; but I put it that our tobacco would not bear is. 8 d. 
a pound. 

You have stated that the influence of the tobacco cultivation upon the condition 
of the people is extremely beneficial as far as the experiment has yet been tried, 
do you think it would be very beneficial upon the habits of the people in Ireland, 
to adopt a system which would necessarily lead to extensive smuggling; would not the 
employment of a large mass of people in acts for the purpose of evading the law, and 
the violence of the Excise officers on the one’ hand, and the artifices of smugglers 
on the other, necessarily lead to mischiefs very much resembling those which pre- 
vail to such an extent in countries in which illicit distillation is practised ? — My 
opinion is, from what I have seen this season, of the readiness of the people to give 
up the planting of tobacco, especially those on a small scale, that it would not lead 
to such consequences. I do not think that that danger would be to be apprehended 
with regard to home grown tobacco, subject to such a rate of duty as I stated it 
was able to bear, namely, one shilling a pound., subject also to regulations that I 
would point out with regard to the least quantity of land that each person should be. 
allowed to cultivate, and the circumstances under which he should do it, that he 
should be prepared with the necessary security. 

You have stated that you think that tobacco could only be grown in Ireland 
under the duty of one shilling per pound, what would, under those circumstances, 
be the effect of reducing the duty upon foreign tobacco to two shillings or to eighteen- 
pence ? — The effect would be that l think we would be placed in a situation not to 
cultivate at all. 

Then if it was thought wise to reduce the duty on the foreign to 2 s., it would, iu 
your view, become absolutely necessary still further to reduce the duty on the 
home grown ? — Y es, I think so certainly. 

Supposing the foreign duty was 23. and the home duty was 1 s., what effect would 
that have? — We should not be sufficiently protected, I think ; but if it was reduced 
to 2 s. and the duty on the home grown was sixpence, we might be protected. 

Supposing the duty on the foreign were reduced to n. 6 d., do you think the 
home grown could bear any duty at all? — I do not think at present it could, inas- 
much as we really are labouring under disadvantages, beiug new in it, and knowing 
it but imperfectly ; but I think it would after a little time- 

Then according to your present knowledge of the business, may the Committee 
conclude that this cultivation requires a protection of 600 per cent. ; that is to say, 
six times the average selling price of the imported article ? — I do not think that is 
quite a fair way to put it, because when you say six times, you are taking the lowest 
price of the worst article iu the market ; and it is well known that a good article of 
tobacco bears a better price than $d. a pound. 

With regard to the mode of collecting the revenue, do you believe it to be pos- 
sible that any individuals, however honest and pains taking, could he found who 
could estimate the probable quantity of tobacco actually to be cured and brought to . 
market, from a succession of acres that might be fixed upon, to be examined at any 
hme in the growing state? — I think there could, and I am induced to think so from 
the very accurate calculations that are made by persons of very moderate capacity 
mid of no education ; and the persons that I allude to are valuators of tithes for 
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the clergy. If a valuation of the tobacco crop were made in the way I h aw staw 
at different periods, the real amount could be very nearly arrived at ; and no om- 
it could be abstracted without the knowledge of the officer, even in tk„ . 

’ * lue Rrowinn 



state. 0 

Does not the ultimate product of any acre depend very much upon the ripeni 
of the leaf ; do not some leaves waste more after they have been gathered th? 
others ? — In a good season there would be less waste than in a bad one. m 

Do you think any person could be a sufficiently good judge of a tobacco crop to 
make due allowance for that diminution ? — As to the waste, that occurs by the qua. 
lity of the leaf not filling so well ; but I do not see that any diminution could ocaa 
to the number of leaves ; because, no matter how wet the season, they could bt 
collected and carried. 

Must not the result of the crop depend upon the size of the leaves as well as the 
number of them? — The leaves will grow to various sizes in proportion to the good, 
ness of the soil. 

From any knowledge you have of the mode in which business is conducted by the 
Excise in Ireland, do you think it would be safe for government to rely upon such 
reports as could be obtained from the Excise officers with regard to the probable 
product? — Under a proper system, I think it might with suitable inspectors. 

How would you enable that person, viewing on the part of government, to ascer- 
tain accurately the quantity of ground under cultivation? — There must be a regular 
survey taken, of course, by the land surveyor on the part of Government. 

Will you be so good as to state what course you would pursue with a view io 
secure the revenue during the time the tobacco was growing, with a view to prevent 
it being taken clandestinely from the field ? — I know no way but the frequent survey 
of the officer, and the liability of the proprietors to pay the duty agreeable to the 
survey of that officer, and in order to guard his own interest, that he will provide 
the necessary watching for the tobacco crop. If I was a grower of tobacco subject 
to duty, I would have a watch every night, as they have in the bleachyards in tie 
north of Ireland. 

Would it not he the interest of the grower of tobacco to withdraw a part of tbe 
tobacco clandestinely, to sell it, or to put it into his warehouse? — It strikes me that 
no persons would undergo the responsibility of acting in that way, and tbe liability 
of the penalties attached to it, and subject, as I before stated they would be, to 
informations being given against them by every persou they had employed; and 
I really think there would be no danger to be apprehended from that circumstance. 

Do you believe that in any trade which is carried on under the Excise in Ireland, 
similar principles prevail? — I do. 



Do you believe that there is a constant struggle to evade the revenue?— I think 
there is a class of persons that have been looked at as very great smugglers, and 
there arc some of them who do not smuggle any spirits, that is, distillers. 

What would be the case if you made the duty as high as six times the value? 
The effect would be to increase the temptation, and it would therefore be a very 
impolitic system to go upon ; and that is the very thing that I consider the whole 
thing hinges upon. 

Do you believe it would be possible to prevent the smuggling of tobacco, if ^ 
duty was put as high as the duty you propose upon home grown tobacco, namely, 
four times the value of the article? — I think it would be more difficult than it is® 



present. , 

After the tobacco is removed from the field to the premises of the farmer, lor 
purpose of being cured, in what way would you propose to secure it from 
clandestinely removed? — That this should be done in premises inclosed in a y® 
that the houses shall also be sufficiently secured ; and as we now do as the man^ 
facturers have been long in the habit of doing, when our people are goioga ffa J. 
night, occasionally to search every individual of them, to take care that they 
not convey any part of the tobacco-crop that they have been engaged in curing- 
Have you been now in the habit of searching the persons strictly ?—! ™ ^ 
every evening, but occasionally, and then they arc not aware at what time 1 ^ 
take place; and I think it prevents the liability that we might otherwise 
posed to. . 

Suppose the case, that the owner of the tobacco-crop were himself amW ^ 
a portion of it should be clandestinely removed for his own purpose, ° j • 
the Excise officer could have a sufficient check ? — I think in that respec ^ 
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any thing else ; that if the owner lays himself out, by great ingenuity and stratagem, Mr. 
to defeat the revenue, it is possible he may do it to a certain extent Fronds Davis. 

In what w'ay would it be possible, whilst the tobacco was in the state you describe, 1 

for the Excise officer to have any means of ascertaining whether any portion of it 7 ^ unc * 
was clandestinely removed ; when would be the earliest time at which the weight 1 3 °‘ 

could be ascertained? — The earliest time at which the weight could be ascertained 
would be after the drying, that succeeds the fermentation. 

During the whole of the time which would elapse from the first removal of the 
tobacco from the field, to the termination of the first fermentation, might not it be 
removed without the officer being able to detect it? — Only subject to the guards 
1 have mentioned, of repeated valuations before that, and the security of the pre- 
mises on which the crop was under lock and key, and the liability of the proprietor 
to be informed against by his people. 

Do you believe that any estimate that the Excise officer might make in the field 
could be so accurate as to enable him to calculate with certainty upon the number 
of pounds to be ultimately produced, so as actually to charge the individual with 
that number? — I form my opinion upon that point by comparing it with the valua- 
tion of the hop crop in England. 

Supposing that in carrying on the business you were liable to this restriction, that 
you should be charged with a duty on a certain number of pounds weight of 
tobacco, according to an estimate made by an Excise officer, and that your store 
should then be under survey, and that when the tobacco ultimately was cured, 
means should be taken for levying upon you the duty of l s. 8 d. a pound to that 
amount, could you, by any possibility, carry on your business if subject to such 
charge? — Certainly not, without the remedy I pointed out, that the crop should 
afterwards be weighed ; and then if found to be less than the quantity according to 
the former survey, that by giving necessary and unquestionable proof that no part 
was abstracted, 1 should then have an abatement made. 

How could it be possible to prove, if the quantity was less than the original 
charge, that the difference had not arisen from a portion of it being clandestinely 
removed? — -There is no way in which that could be proved, unless by the party 
himself and his care-takers, who had the oversight of the business. 

Do you know any thing of the mode in which the duties upon malt or the duties 
upon spirits are charged and levied ? — Not very well ; for I never had a great 
deal to do with either business. 

Can you point out any such proportion which must necessarily exist between the 
growing crop and the cured crop, as to enable you to say that the amount of duty 
estimated, when the crop is growing, shall be the proper amount of duty to be 
paid when the crop is cured and weighed? — No, I cannot. 

If part of a crop is damaged by frost or any other cause, could not the surveying 
officer be called upon to inspect it, and to give credit for that? — Certainly. 

Would it be possible for any officer to have sufficient knowledge of the amount 
of the damage sustained to make a fair allowance, and no more than a fair allow- 
ance for it? — With reference to damage that would make an abatement necessary, 

Ido not think there would be any necessity for taking the effects of frost into con- 
sideration when it came to be weighed, because the valuations would be made while 
the crop was growing, and any damage sustained by frost or otherwise, would' 
be very apparent. As I stated before, that accuracy of valuation could not be 
expected till the officer obtained some knowledge and information upon the sub- 
ject; as, for instance, I understand that a great many officers were sent from. 

Ireland here, to be initiated into the new method of ascertaining the charge 
against distillers. 

According to the nature of things, is it a point that can be ascertained ; could 
the amount of damage received by an acre of tobacco, by a given hail-storm, be 
known to any body before the thing has been ultimately cured and weighed ? — It 
is utterly impossible that that can be known precisely ; but that the valuators may 
go very near to it, I have no doubt. 

If the tobacco was clandestinely removed during the time of its growth, is it 
jhen in a state in which it could be made use of, or be disposed of by any persons 
|nto whose possession it might come ? — I conceive not without very great exposure, 
mdeed, inasmuch as it has to undergo the process of drying and fermentation, and 
80 forth ; in that respect it differs very much from whiskey or malt, which can be 
w easily carried away, because it is taken away in the unmanufactered state. 

Suppose a plant were removed, and the cottager hang it up in his buildings, 
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would it not gradually become in a state fit for use for some purposes?— He ' 
perhaps make use of it himself, but I think beyond that he would make a 
hand of it. I think the quality of the thing would be so inferior that he wonW 
find 9 ale for it. 

For the purpose of fermentation does it require to be placed in large heaps?— 
The fermentation is better when placed in large heaps than in small ones. ^ 

Are you aware, tbat if you mix tobacco with other fermenting substances, es f 
instance with fermenting hay, it will be reduced to the state of prepared tobac* 
almost as well as if it ferments with tobacco alone? — No, I am not aware of ik 
I have never tried it. 

Supposing it was removed clandestinely from the cultivator s premises, after it 
had been put into his barn, for instance, after it had undergone the first ferment* 
tiou, would it then be in a stale in which use could be made of it? — After it under- 
goes fermentation, it is then dried, if the weather is favourable, and in a very fe* 
hours it is then fit for the officer to weigh it. 

Is that the first period of the process in which it could be done ? — It is; butwiia 
regard to the liability of abstracting a part of the crop in the green state, or indeed 
in the drying state, I think that the liability would very much be limited to tbc 
quantity, that the persons employed about it might make use of themselves, and 
that would be of a very bad description indeed ; I do not think there would be 
much, if any, probability of the plant so abstracted, finding its way into the handi 
of the manufacturers. 

Are you aware of the accuracy or inaccuracy of the check that is maintained br 
the Excise officers upon the Excise manufacturers ; do you know whether tobacco 
can be brought into their stores without its being detected by the Excise?— Not 
much, if the Excise are very vigilant. 

In what way would you propose that the ultimate duty now proposed to be 
levied, of 1 s. 8 d. per pound, should be secured to the government by the growers ?— 
I think it impossible to grow it at 1 s. 8 cl. a pound. 

Would you cultivate it if the duty were to be 1 .v. 8 d. ?— Certainly I would not 

Would you cultivate it if it were higher than one shilling ?— 1 am not prepared 
to say that I would ; I think a shilling is the very highest amount that it would 
bear. 

In your own view, tobacco being able to bear an Excise duty of one shilling a pound, 
in what way would it be possible to secure the payment of that amount of duty to 
the government, supposing it to have been fairly charged ? — What struck me with 
reference to that, is this : that in each county there should be a King’s store as there 
is at present in the county of Wexford; ami I should propose that when we had 
the crop saved fit for the manufacturers, and put into the packages in which it would 
be fit to send out, we should be allowed to bond it as the importer now does, and 
that it might also be allowed to go into the hands of the manufacturer in bond, 
I mean if there was occasion to ship it, if it were sent from England to Ireland, or 
from Ireland to England. 

Supposing it was bonded in Ireland in the first place, arc there in existence ware- 
houses in which it could be secured, or must they be built? — We find, thatjhere- 
ever there is a distillery, there is a store found to accommodate the bonding ® 
spirits. 

By whom is it found? 1 — The distillers, I believe, fiud the stores. 

Do you think that, in this case, the cultivators of tobacco would find the stores 
I think they might. , . 

Could they bear the expense of it ?■ — I think they might, but I do not know 
I would recommend it; but I think that in each county there might be as r ^ 
bonding it. In the maritime counties there are stores, and supposing the aw 
thus, that they might bond it in the next bonding store to them. : ^ 

But in order to secure the revenue it would be necessary that stores shou 
provided ? — It would be necessary, certainly. # ' n to the 

Would not the stores be very large ? — The stores must be in proportio 
growth of the tobacco. .. • store) 

Supposing that difficulty to be overcome, and the tobacco to be actua y ^ ^ 
would you propose that it should remain in store, and the duty not 
owner of it actually sold it for consumption ? — Yes, or to limit the pen 
might remain in store. • 

What security could the government derive from limiting the P erl ° ’ r ^oiild 
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would not be for the security of tlie government, but for the accommodation of the Mr. 
orower ; the period might be limited to two years. Francis Davis. 

Supposing, in two years, you had not been able to sell it, how would it be an 

accommodation to you, to force you either to sell it or to take it out? — I am not 7 -j un€ > 
aware how it is with foreign tobacco, whether a merchant must take it out. 

In what way could you pay the duty sooner than you sold the tobacco ? — There 
is no doubt, if the duty was heavy, it would make it a very heavy business, if the 
grower was obliged to pay the duty before he sold it. 

Are the Committee to presume that it could not be paid till a purchaser was 
found, who was to pay a price sufficiently high to cover both the cost of the com- 
modity itself, and the duty to government? — I think, if the duty were 1 s. a pound, 
it might be paid before it is sold, but not if it were higher than that. 

In that instance must it not be advanced by the cultivator? — It must ; it is not 
exactly a thing I would recommend as being desirable for the grower. As a grower 
myself, I would wish to be allowed to bond it ; but at the same time, if it were 
enacted that the duty should be so paid, I think persons would be found to grow it 
under that liability of paying the duty before they sold it, as soon as it was cured, 
and the grower would then proportion his operations to bis capital. 

Suppose that the tobacco, having been bonded for the amount of duty, were to 
remain in the warehouses until it had lost part of its quality, and ultimately was not 
saleable, which does actually happen sometimes with imported tobacco, but with 
reference to the imported tobacco, the government have been at no expense what- 
ever ; now, if home grown tobacco is to be warehoused, it is evident, from what you 
have stated of the superintendence that would be required, that a very heavy charge 
would be incurred by government, Long before it is put into the warehouse ; in what 
way would you propose that government should be remunerated for that charge 
upon tobacco, which, according to the present state of the market, it is very likely 
would frequently remain without being sold. at all? — The security I would provide 
against that would be, to make the proprietor liable for the store rent. 

What security could there exist, except on the tobacco itself? — I think the security 
by bond might make them liable to that. 

Do you believe that persons could be found who would carry on the trad.e under 
all those restrictions? — These are certainly quite new questions to me. 

Is not it evident that the benefit now arising from the cultivation of tobacco arises 
from its not being subject to any duty at all, and that if it were subject to any duty 
which should bear the government in part harmless, the restrictions must be so 
costly and so onerous as to make it very unlikely that there would be any advantage 
in it at all? — I do not think that. I think there would still be a benefit, although the 
advantages were much greater arising from the cultivation of tobacco, when not 
subject to any duty. I think still that tobacco would be cultivated to a consider- 
able extent, subject to a moderate duty, and under restrictions not too severe, the 
law might be so constructed that it would entirely prevent persons from engaging 
in it. 

Have you at all estimated the amount of charge which government would incur 
by the Excise establishment necessary for superintending the growth of tobacco, 
with a view to collect the duties ? — I have as to the number of officers that might 
be necessary. In our county there are eight baronies, and I think that one inspector 
for each barony would be sufficient ; I think if one officer was provided with a horse 
be could compass it, because it must be taken into account that the cultivation of 
tobacco should be limited as to the quantity ; that a person should not cultivate less 
than a certain quantity of land. 

Do you think that would be a condition that persons would acquiesce in, if they 
saw their neighbours cultivating, would not they demand to be permitted to cultivate 
it also, although they only cultivated small quantities? — I do not think so. 

What would you call a small quantity?- — Two acres was what had occurred 
to me. 

It is presumed that the cultivators of tobacco in Ireland are aware, that since 
one revenue system now prevails over the United Empire, whatever is the law in 
one must be the law in the other, have you at all turned your attention to what 
would be the effect of permitting tobacco to be grown in England and Scotland ? — 

1 km aware that if it is allowed in Ireland it may be allowed in England and Scot- 
land ; and if it is beneficial in Ireland I do not see why it should not be so in the 
Other countries. 

Have you at all observed the effect of climate and local circumstances upon the 
*’ 565. Q. 3 growth 
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growth of tobacco?— Yes; and I should think the soil of Ireland is equallv f 
able. With regard to storms there is this to be said, that situations ouAt”" 
be chosen that are well sheltered, and if Ireland is more liable to storms ft 
England, I do not think that would make against the cultivation in Ireland Vn! 
reference to the wetness of the climate, if we have wetness during the growings. ™ 
in ground properly selected for it, it is not injurious. ° 

Do you think upon the whole that parts of Ireland arc as favourable to it as an 
other parts of the United Kingdom? — I think so, in the counties of Cork and T* 
perary, Waterford, Kilkenny, Wexford, Wicklow, &c. ^ 

You have stated that artificial heat is extremely favourable to drying?— 
useful in particular seasons. 0 

If that is the case do not you think that the cultivation would ultimately be esia 
blishecl in the neighbourhood where fuel is cheapest, in the coal countries ?~A store 
is the best thing for drying, and a very small quantity of fuel would be sufficient 
for a stove. 

Have you at all contemplated the e ft'cct of the clergyman's right of tithe upon this 
cultivation? — We have had to pay it; l did not pay it till I was cited to the bishopi 
court, for it struck me, that os there was no modus for the tithe on tobacco, perk* 
it was not liable. 

Did you ever pay the tithe in kind? — No; it is a matter of valuation. 

If this cultivation is established in Ireland, what effect will it have upon the fur- 
ther progress of the commutation of tithes under the tithe commutation Act?— Ido 
not think it would stop it, hut I think in certain districts it might retard it. 

Would any clergyman be willing to commute bis tithes in a parish in which be 
thought in a few years the tobacco cultivation would be established?— There is a 
great portion of parishes in which the land is not adapted for it; in other parishes, 
only in particular situations, I must acknowledge that it might have some effect 
in retarding the Commutation Act. 

Supposing that a person established the cultivation of tobacco, in a parish ia 
which the tithe was already commuted, but without any reference to the probability 
of a crop so valuable as tobacco would be, so long as 3 s. a pound is collects 
upon imported tobacco, would not the individual bolding the tithes in the parish, 
have been put to a vciy unfair loss ; and would not the cultivator in that parish be 
placed under circumstances of such advantage, as to enable him to derive profits 
by which he could undersell any cultivator who had the tithe to pay ? — There is no 
doubt he would have a decided advantage over a person that had not compounded. 

Supposing the cultivation of tobacco were permitted by law, could there not be 
a legislative restriction introduced as to the amount of tithe, as was done in the 
case of wood in this country? — I think there might; and that it would be a matter 
of that consequence that would require such a provision. 

Is it not evident to you, from the contemplation you have given the subject, tint 
some legislative remedy -would be required for the inequality, arising from die 
circumstance of the tithe being commuted for, without reference to the probability 
of the cultivation of tobacco in some parishes in Ireland, and from its not having 
been commuted for in other parishes in Ireland, and from its not having beeaat all 
provided for in any parish in England ? — The inequality, so far as regards Ireland, 
would require some remedy. 

Supposing home grown tobacco charged with the duty of 1J. the pound, » 
price would you be satisfied to receive from the manufacturer ? — I should be 
tied with 2 s. or 2 s. 2 cl. . , 

When you spoke of the feelings of the people in Ireland as to the reasons 0 
prohibition in England, did you ever hear that question canvassed at all ? 1 • 

Amongst what class of persons? — I do not know that the lower orders or peep 
are aware that it is prohibited in England ; but I have heard it canvassed, *Q 
reason assigned. . ■ 

What are those reasons? — The reason that we understood that the e *. !-^, e 

vilege and advantage of cultivating tobacco was given to Ireland, was in J ieu 
beneficial species of trade that she was deprived of at the time that p 
was given. 

Does any such trade exist at present? — I am not aware that there ^ 
Should the prices of the ordinary produce of the country be such, or . nse mpro ving 
as to make it profitable to expend an additional 29/. P er ac F e Lq be an 
the land, and which will probably be done, will not the growth of to a 
additional means of employing labour to the amount of 29/. io & '* P er ^ ntro ductioo 
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introduction of the growth of a new crop is decidedly a means of giving additional 
employment to the people, and I think also would give a stimulus to agriculture in 
general. 

Do you mean to say that the cultivation of a new crop is a means of employing 
the people, unless a capital necessary to that new cultivation is at the same time 
provided ? — The employment cannot be given unless the capital is provided ; but in 
Ireland there are now facilities for obtaining capital through the spread of provincial 
banks. 

Is the obtaining of capital in that way any thing more than a transfer of capital 
from one employment to another? — No, I do not think it is exactly that ; because, 
if there is an inducement held out to cultivate any particular crop, capital will be 
procured. 

Mr. Thomas Clarke called in ; and Examined. 

WHERE do you reside? — At the falls of Niagara, in Upper Canada. 

Are you on the Canadian side, or on the American side? — On the British v_ 
side. 

Are you at all acquainted with the qualities of Canadian tobacco that have been 
imported into this country ? — Very little indeed, I only saw it passing. 

Have you yourself imported any quantity ? — I never have till this last season ; 
my friends in Liverpool wished to try it, and I sent off twenty hogsheads to the 
Liverpool market, I got accounts of it only three or four days ago. 

What is the highest price for which any Canadian tobacco you have known im- 
ported into this country has sold?— I understand that some which has come has 
brought from 7 d. to 7 \d. in the London market ; but this which I have mentioned, 
brought 5 d. in the Liverpool market. 

Are you acquainted with the mode of cultivation in Canada? — I am not, I have 
seen it cultivated. 

Is the price you have mentioned a remunerating price to the growers? — I sent 
this for trial to oblige my friends in Liverpool. I was charged 5 d. currency price 
for it in Montreal, if it brought 5 d. sterling here it would remunerate very well. 

Is the cultivation of tobacco chiefly carried on in Upper or Lower Canada? — 

In Upper Canada alone, in the western district. 

Are the summers in Upper Canada very warm ? — They are. 

Are they very subject to storms ? — We have occasionally storms, but not more 
subject than this country is. 

Areryou aware of the crops having been frequently injured by storms in Canada? 

— Not often. 

Is Canadian tobacco equal or better than the United States tobacco ? — I do not 
think it is so good. 

Is this a new growth at present in Canada? — It is quite new. 

Does the United States tobacco sell for so high a price, or higher, than that 
which you have mentioned?— I understand it sells for more. 

Is there any United States tobacco brought into the Canadas ? — There is, occa- 
sionally. 

Is there any duty upon it? — There is a penny a pound upon un manufactured 
tobacco, and upon manufactured, two-pence or three-pence. 

Is Canadian tobacco getting into general use in Canada ? — It is. 

What duty does Canadian tobacco pay? — It pays three-pence less than the 
American tobacco. 

Is it in general cultivated on a large scale, or a small scale? — On rather a small 
scale. 

Are you aware of the time that the harvesting of tobacco takes in Canada?— 

I am not aware. 

Are you aware whether it takes a large portion of labour in its cultivation ? — It 
takes almost more than any other crop. 

Then from the scarcity of labour in Canada, would any person grow such a crop, 
unless he had sufficient persons in his family to cultivate and to manage it ? — I do 
not think he would. But what brought it into cultivation in Canada, is, that a 
great number of slaves have run away from Carolina and the back part of Virginia, 
an “ those are the parties that principally carry it on. 

Is it carried on in the neighbourhood of York ? — No, it is quite in the back set- 
e ments, in the western district. 

Q 4 Would 
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Would tobacco grow as far north as York? — It would; it grows at Niam 
the summers are not so warm as York. ° ra, “ #t 

How far south does it extend in Upper Canada r— As far as forty-two de 
south. ^ rees 

To what extent is it cultivated in Canada? — To the extent of two to threph 
heads a-ycar only. °^* 

Is it ascertained whether they will be able to carry on the cultivation in comneti 
tion with the tobacco of the United States? — I do not think they will, unless the 
preference in the duty is continued. 

Do you think the present amount of duty is a sufficient protection ?— I do ^ 
think it is. 

Is there any tobacco, the growth of the United States, exported from Canada® 
from British America to England, for the sake of importing it at a lower rate of 
duty ? — None whatever. 



Luiue, 14 ° die Junii, 18 SO. 



W. K. Dchany, Esq. called in, and Re-examined ; and delivered in 
the following Paper. 



W. K. Dchany, 
Es(|. 



14 June, 
1830. 



COPIES of Papers on the Culture of Tobacco in Scotland, received from. 

Mr. Morton Carr , Solicitor of Excise in Scotland. 

Honourable Sirs, 30 January 1830. 

Having written to Mr. Morton Carr, requesting him to procure for me all the information 
in his power relative to the growth of tobacco in Scotland, previous to the yean 1781-3, 
when its further growth was prohibited, lie 1ms transmitted me the inclosed paper, which 
will be found to deserve attention in considering the question of native grown tobacco. It 
will bo observed that the dillbronceof the foreign tobacco paying a duty from which native 
tobacco was exempt, appears to have been the principal source of profit. I submit that 
these papers be referred to the Surveying General Examiners, to be annexed to the other, 
now before them. „ n . 



TO the Somcitor of Excise. 



Edinburgh, 20th January 1836, 
Sir, 223, High-Street. 

Your letter of inquiry respecting the growth of tobacco in Scotland, I dulyieoin* 
and then anent I state according to your queries ; viz. 



First : whether the culture was 
profitable or not ? 



The cultivation was not profitable; lst ' a3 ,-°f 
making the experiment had no practice ; 2d, the 
mate loo cold ; 3d, the great expense in rearing it. 



Second : whether the crop was 
good, or affected by the 
climate l 



Third : whether that on hand on 
the 30th August 1782, paid 
the duty imposed on the 
American tobacco, or was 
given up to be destroyed on 
" payment of 4 d. per lb. by 
- government? 



C The texture of the leaf much inferior to the Amen 
and when both had gone through the same procoS) 

| is to suy, when the Scotch was sweated and dried 
in the same state as that of the American when 
here. I may freely state my opinion as five ® ' 
against the Scots, therefore apprehend the cli . 
main cause. 

Never heard that what I raised, or 
paid any duty. This was I think, in 1 7 ,' '“J ^ 
eurly in 1781, government appre pending « 

then made might hurt the duty on the AmenW. ^ 
an Act that the cultivation of tobacco in 0 ^ 

be prohibited to 100 plants, to any who c , asec0D d 
it; and to my best recollection; entirely stopp 

trial of it for future experiments. ^ 

N. B — Whether ofnot I think tbe 
in Scotland would soon have died a nature 
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Fourth : What was the quality 
of the tobacco, compared 
with foreign imported to- 
bacco at the time, and what 
price did it bear to the same 
in the market ? 



What I raised for his Grace Henry Scott Duke of Buc- 
cleugh. I prepared it all for grinding, and being only 
one sugar hogshead after sweating and dried, that being 
his Grace’s, of course never came to be offered for sale. 
Six acres being grown on fine haugh laud and well ma- 
nured, had very good plants, but the texture of the 
foliage so delicate and thin, that it was easily damaged 
in the sweating, as it would stand no fatigue. It was 
taken to Edinburgh, and after all their labour it was not 
saleable or fit to manufacture for itself ; I heard that it 
was bought only to mix for making the common snuff. 

I am well aware that in the same prepared state, or 
rather the first state of being dried after sweating to 
bring it to the brown colour, as I said before, 5 to 3, 
or 2 1 against the Scots produce, in favour of the 
^ American. 



IV. K. DeJiany, 
Esq. 

14. June, 
1830. 



Sir, 

Thus far have I stated to you queries, and permit me to say, that being bred a botanist, 
and having 40 years after the year 1775, had much ken in the experiments to naturalize 
tropical plants ; having practised in six counties in England, and five shires in Scotland, 
I take upon me to give you my private ideas respecting the Necotiauas Tobaccam; there 
are three kinds raised in the British garden, — the round leaved, the lance leaved, and the 
one used in common for manufacture. 

The tobacco requires the best of soil also, made rich with prepared.manure, kept clean, 
planted in a sheltered place, as the large foliage cannot stand our rough winds, neither do 
they like rain, though the plant requires tolerable moisture. The seeds need to be raised 
on a little heat, to give them strength for transplanting them wherein they are to remaiq, 
and that's the second time the plants has been transplanted. The native little snail is a great 
destruction to the young plant, which caused sundry more times transplanting. Therefore 
I leave any person that has the knowledge of agricultural affairs, if that would suit them, 
and I am fully persuaded that gardeners would not throw out their vegetables for the 
precarious and troublesome growing of tobacco. In some of the warm counties of England, 
where they have rich dews in May month, the tobacco will thrive far beyond any part of 
Scotland, for when in England, south, they have warm dews, we have not unfrequeutly cold 
rains and east winds even in the month of June, and there is sufficiency for the reason of 
our Scots climate not yielding tobacco leaf not nearly comparable with the foreign, nor 
yielding a return to the Scot’s grown like the common agricultural or horticultural crops. 
This is my opinion of what the result is and may be, when a full trial is made. 

Sir, I am with respect. 

To tlxe Solicitor of Excise. James Scougall, sen. 



Sir, Edinburgh, 20th January 1830. 

Last Thursday, to your desire, I handed to your clerk in your absence answers to your 
queries respecting the American tobacco, and that raised in Scotland. 

Which statement being from practice (though half a century ago) and my observa- 
tions, through a practice of forty years, in six English counties and five shires of Scotland, 
since the year 1780. True, any person seeing the plant growing, and its beautiful large 
foliage, would think well of it. As there are few of our native plants with such fine large 
lance-shaped leaves and agreeable colour. However, experience is the best teacher, and 
perhaps the tobacconists who then had it through their hands, will give it no character of 
any note. When I used it for fumigating hothouses, the smoke had a disagreeable green, 
full to the smell ; neither had it the effect to destroy the small insect called the aphis, which 
the American tobacco does very soon; neither will it stand the fatigue of manufacturing, 
without much risk of being destroyed, the texture of the leaf being delicate after sweating. 

I took upon me to state to your clerk that he would be so good as to inform you I ex- 
pected some remuneration for my trouble. Leaving that to yourself, 



Morton Carr, Esq. 
Solicitor of Excise, Edinburgh. 



Sir, I am, in much respect, 

James Scoagall, senior. 



Sir, 

Understanding that you were an officer on survey for a considerable time upon the 
borders of Scotland, in the neighbourhood of Kelso and Dumfries, 1 wish to knojv whether 
you can inform me of any old persons resident there who remember the cultivation of 
tobacco in Scotland. The* tobacco was grown, 1 believe, principally upon the borders, in 
consequence of a doubt whether the culture of it was permitted by law ; and in the year 
t?" 2 this was P r °hibited by Act of Parliament, extending the laws prohibiting it in England 
and “dand to Scotland : but the tobacco then on hand was permitted to be used, on pay- 
JJt of the duties on import tobacco, and an allowance of 4 d. per lb. was given on such of 
c tobacco as Was not worth the duties, and given up by the grower to be burnt or destroyed 
y revenue officers. ' * 

565. R Tht 
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committee 

The information l wish to obtain is, Whether the cultivation of this tobacco wh 
own in Scotland, was profitable; whether to any considerable and what • 



grown in uw «■*••**«» i**-' » •***• ■” — j <tuu wnat extent 

grown ; whether the crops were good; whether much affected by the climate o ,J5 
whether it gave employment to any considerable number of the labouring classes wT’ r* 
return to the grower on the sale of this commodity. I should like also to know wh t 
or any of the tobacco so grown paid the duties when imposed, or how much was * 
be destroyed as not worth the duties, on payment of the allowance. 6 ea “P 10 

You will of course not be able to give me this information of your own knowled 
you may have heard of the subject from persons still living in the country who caf ’ ; 
from their own experience, and to whom you can direct me. ^ 

I am, &c. 

Solicitor’s Office, Excise, A. Morton Carr 

Edinburgh, 28 Dec. 1829. Solicitor of Excise. 



Sir, Castle Douglas, 14 January 

Immediately on receipt of your letter of the 28th ultimo, I wrote to several acqnak- 
tances aloug the Scottish border, whom I thought most likely to obtain the infonnaiiw 
required by you respecting the culture of tobacco in Scotland; but the only answer iha B 
yet received is from my brother in Kelso, who is generally acquainted with that parin' 
the country. 

Tobacco was first planted in Berwickshire about the year 1779, and being found yen 
profitable to the grower, the quantity was greatly increased each succeeding year. Inilj 
year 1782, even in the parish of Kelso, he says there were several hundreds- of acres more fag 
down in tobacco than had previously been in that quarter; but the summer of 1 782 beii? 
still remarkable as a rainy season, not only the tobacco crop, but nearly the whole product 
of the land was destroyed to such an extent, that a famine was prevented the year folloirii* 
only by a large importation of foreign grain. 

The culture of tobacco requiring great attention many persons were consequently enj- 
ployed in the management of it, but any thing like the exact number I have not been abk 
to ascertain. The quantity given up to be burnt in the year 1782,35 not being worth paying 
duty for, was damaged solely by the unfavourable season, as it came to- full perfection andwas 
an excellent crop in the three years immediately preceding the time. It requrceff, no doubt, 
the best land and a great deal of manure to bring it to perfection. Land to be laid doim 
in tobacco was rented at 5 l. per acre, when other land would not let at more than 2/. pci 
acre; but for all that the farmer was amply repaid for both bis expense and trouble. Mr.John 
Church, farmer, in Kirkchrist, near Kirkcudbright, one of the most intelligent agricnlinrists 
in the 'south of Scotland, who is a native of Berwickshire, and who saw tobacco growing on 
his father’s farm when a boy, assures me that the tobacco produced on an acre of land was 
worth 100I. to the grower; but that in other respects the culture of tobacco was detrimental 
to the interests of the country, as it occupied the best laud, required a great deal of manure 
that should have been otherwise disposed of, and that a worm bred in the root of the tobacco 
plant completely destroyed the turnip crop on the following year. 

This, Sir, is all the information I have as yet been able to collect on this subject, boll 
hope soon to have it in my power to send you more, which, will give great pleasure to,' 

Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

J. Train. 



Sir John Sinclair presents his compliments to Mr. Carr with the inclosed hints regardi^ 
the cultivation of tobacco in Scotland, which he would have sent sooner, but by some a 
dent Mr. Carr’s letter had fallen by. . . ^ 

There can be no doubt, from the experiments tried about the year 1782, that to 
might be cultivated with profit in Scotland, on soils of' a superior quality, andcalcm 
the production of corn\ but Sir John has always advocated the doctrine, “ 1 hat- it 
for a country to be dependent on foreign nations for any article but food." 

133, George-street, Edinburgh, "l 
17th January 1830. J 

EXTRACT from Sir John Sinclair's General Report of Scotland, 

Vol. 3. p. 600; on Tobacco. 

Tobacco. — During the American war, this article of very generally . j^ob. 
became so clear, that several successful attempts were made in Scotland fori ^ ^ 
The chief seat of that new culture was in the neighbourhood of Kelso, . whe f sUC£ ^e<fctl*o 
duced by Dr. Jackson, of Nicolatownfield, who hud long resided in America. fe jased 
well, that i£>£ statute acres at Crailing brought 104?. or; 6/. 75. 4 «l - £ &'* «? 
by government, under the authority of an Act of Parliament, at t\d. per p - Dte rpos«li 
easily have sold at three times that price, if this financial regulation had not 
to preserve the revenue arising from imported tobacco.* From this fact, “ Pr" j t us 
Crailing crop averaged 382 pounds of saleable tobacco from the staK* w |, e re tBe 
tried with tolerable success in other parts of Scotland, particularly in rex ye incb*» 
reporter of that country raised tobacco -eighteen inches long in the leaf, a 
witle.f . — 

* Roxburghshire Report, 105. t Perthshire Report, im- 
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IV. K. Dchany, 

EXTRACT from the Agricultural Survey of the County of Roxburgh ; printed ’ Esq. 

for the Board of Agriculture, An. 1794* By the Rev. David Ure, p. 43. ' _ — — 

NO place in Britain was more noted than this county (Roxburghshire) for the cultiva- 14 June > 
tion of tobacco. The culture of this plant was, about sixteen years ago, introduced 1 3 °* 

into Roxburghshire by Mr. Thomas Muir, who had been some time in America. The first 
trial he made was at Newstead, in the parish of Melrose. The crop, which turned out 
greatly better than expectation, he cured and spun himself, and readily disposed of it 
greatly to his profit. Tobacco culture was afterwards tried with uncommon success at 
Kelso, and some of the neighbouring parishes ; and in a short time, many hundred acres of 
land were cropped with this plant. The produce was declared, bv experienced judges, to 
be equal in quality with any tobacco that comes from America. The profits were amazingly 
great: it was not uncommon to procure in a season, from one acre, a crop . which, when 
cured, was worth 70 A sterling. But an Act of Parliament put an entire stop to its cultiva- 
tion, although both soil and climate were extremely favourable for its growth. There was 
in the parish of Crailing, at the time when this Act was passed, a field of thirteen acres, 
of which the young crop of tobacco was sold on the ground for 320 1. sterling ; but the Act 
interfering, the purchaser was unable to fulfil his bargain, and the farmer was compelled to 
dispose of his tobacco to government, at 4 d. per pound ; at which rate, the whole crop 
brought him no more than 104/. sterling. Had not the increasing culture of this plant 
been checked, the growth of tobacco in this county might have been brought to a high 
degree of perfection. The plants grew best in a dry light soil, well manured ; they were 
raised in hot-beds, and planted out nt the distance usually given cabbages. For cleaning 
the land, tobacco answered all the purposes of a green crop. 



Extract from the Statistical Account of Scotland, Vol. 5. p. 94 ; 

Parish of Gordon, in the county of Berwick. 

A rage for raising tobacco prevailed in 1782, and many acres of the best land were occu- 
pied with it, which dimished the crops of corn : but a Bill, passed in Parliament in 1783, 
cured the frenzy. That Bill allowed only 4 d. the pound for the tobacco, though it was no 
illicit trade; whereas to many, is per pound would scarcely have paid the price of laud, 
rent, the expense of labour, &c. 

ANSWERS by R' Williamson, Kelso, to Questions remitted to him on 
16th January 1830, relating to the Growth of Home Tobacco. 

First. — This question I am not fully enabled, from my papers, to answer; but should 
think, from the answers to the other questions, that it would be decidedly against its growth 
in this country. 

Second. — The crop's are much affected by the climate; either a wet spring or autumn 
.destroys it. 

The planting tobacco here to any extent was only for three seasons, and there was but 
one average crop of the three seasons. 

Third. — It does not appear that any duty was paid on what grew here, but a quantity was 
sent to Leith to be burnt ; of this your books, if not destroyed, would inform you. 

Fourth. — I have always understood that the quality was very inferior, of a uniform dingy 
had colour, without substance or flavour. 

Average price of American leaf tobacco in September 1781, when the year’s supply had 
been bought, sod. per lb. and in October 1782, price 2 s. $d. per lb. : these prices include 
Customs. The average price of leaf tobacco; of hoine growth, is. per lb. on which no 
duty appears to have been paid. 

Sixth.— -Part of the year 1782 was the only period that foreign and home tobacco There is no Fifth, 
seem to have been manufactured separately ; nearly equal quantities of both seem to have 
been soldi 

Roll tobacca and rappee, which are the only kinds used in that part of the country to any 
extent, made from American tobacco, 2 s. 8d. per lb. 

The same kinds made from home tobacco ; roll, is. 6d, per lb.; rappee, is. 4 d. per lb. 

From the difference in price, it does not seem that the home tobacco had been liked by 
the people. 



Sir, 

Aster some research; I take the liberty of sending the inclosed, as the result upon the 
questions sent me, and shall be glad to hear if they agree with any others to whom you 
®ay have applied for information, or if I can be of any further use to you on -the subject. 



Kelso, 26th Jan. 1830. 



I am. Sir, 

Your’s respectfully, 

R‘ Williamson. 



K 2 
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Mr. Carr, the Solicitor of Excise, hearing that Mr. Cotton bought and m 
a large quantity of the tobacco grown in Scotland, at and previous to the year 
be much obliged to him if he could inform him, ^ 7 82 » would 

1st.— Whether it was grown in large quantities, and where? 

2d. — Whether the cultivation of it was profitable ? 

3d.— Whether the crop was good, and much affected by the climate ? 

4th. — Whether any of that on hand on the 30th of August paid the duties »h 
imposed on American tobacco imported, or was given up to be destroyed on pa ^ 
of 4 d. in the pound by government? " 

5th. — What was the quality of the tobacco as compared with foreign impory 
tobacco at the time; and what price did it bear to the same relatively in the marked 
6th. — What was the price of the tobacco or snuff manufactured from the same nit 
reference to the same kind manufactured from foreign tobacco ; was it much liked 
not, or much consumed by his customers ? 

December 30th. 



Letters to a similar effect sent on 16th of January to 
Robert Williamson, tobacco manufacturer, Kelso; and 
to James Scougall, 223, High-street, Edinburgh. 



Edinburgh, Jau. 16th, 1830^ 

Sir, . 16, Princes-slreet, 

My father duly received your letter, containing queries regarding tobacco grown in Seal- 
land about fifty years ago, and from his delicate state of health regrets that he has not bees 
able to attend to it sooner. He desires me to say, 

" That the quality of that tobacco, in comparison with tobacco imported from America. 
“ was so very inferior, that he would not purchase any of it, and consequently did no! 
u manufacture it.” 



The answers to the six questions are as follows : 

ist. — Thinks it was in the years 1780, 81, 82 and 83, that several large fields of 
tobacco were grown in the vicinity of Kelso ; it was said to have been at the first intro- 
duced by a person from America (a doctor), who had learned the method of cultivating 
and curing it there; but recollects perfectly well that the late Mr. Charles Williamm, 
tobacco manufacturer in Kelso, grew several fields of it on his own account, 

2d. — Thinks that the cultivation was profitable to the grower. 

3d. — Cannot speak ofhis own knowledge. 

4th. — Believes that no part of the tobacco alluded to ever paid the government 
duty ; but recollects well, that a great part of it was bought by government, at 4A 
per pound weight, which he thought at the time was a very good price; and remem- 
bers observing several cart-loads of that tobacco, guarded by soldiers, pass his pre- 
mises at the head of the Pleasance to the Custom-house at Leith, where the tobacco 
was destroyed. 



5th. — Samples of that tobacco were repeatedly offered to him for sale, the tobacco 
was of a greenish colour, had a raw green taste and very little flavour, and altogether 
was so very inferior in point of quality to the tobacco the growth of America, that k 
would have nothing to do with it; and does not recollect the price asked for it. 

6th. — From the statement already given, cannot say, but believes, that Mr. 
Williamson, tobacco manufacturer in ICclso (son and successor of the person allu 
to in the first answer), will be able to answer this question satisfactorily. 

My father began business as a tobacco manufacturer in the year 1770, nfld after exammine 
his papers I find, that the price heat that time paid for American tobacco duty-paid *® 9 
per pound weight. This price continued steady until January 1775, when he paiyf ' 
in July, lojrZ.; in April and May 1776, 12 d.; in October, is. 8 d.; in February an • 
1777, is. 8 \d. and is. 9 r/. ; but from that time until August 1783 there is a bl lan ^ ^ 
my father accounts for by saying, that because of the scarcity of tobacco, as we ^ 
high and variable prices asked for it, he preferred being supplied by his old masII ;j' M 
Gillespie, who at that time had a very large stock ; and as they were cash transac i 
accounts passed between the parties. . , • 

In August 1783, he again bought at the Greenock market, and the prices, day 
were 1 s. 8 £ d. to 2 s. 2 d. .- lon w ith 

In addition, I take the liberty to say, that a short time ago I had a c ? nve ?, qDgn iia 
Mr. James Scougall, senior, 223 High-street, Edinburgh, who grew acoDSidera 'I ^ 
of tobacco in the gardens at Dalkeith, for his Grace the then Duke of m be 

fifty years ago, and that his Grace sent the tobacco to the snuff-mill at it ’ 
ground into snuff. 

1 shall be happy if I cau be of any further service to you. 

I am, very respectfully, 

Morton Carr. Esq. Your obedient servant, 

* 1 Geo. Cotton, i m0t ' 
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HAS any thing farther occurred .to you, since you were last examined on the jv. fC. Dthany, 
subject of the proposed duty on tobacco? — Yes ; in the event of establishing a duty Esq. 

on native grown tobacco, at a less amount than the duty on foreign, there would be ' 

very considerable difficulty in establishing the rate of drawback, and preventing the 14 June, 
evasion of fraud in the export of manufactured tobacco. i 8 3 <>- 

What is the drawback now allowed r— -The drawback now allowed is 2 s. 7 \d. 
per pound. 

On snuffi or what? — On manufactured tobacco, rolled or cut, or manufactured in 
any way. There are few more difficult and intricate subjects than establishing the 
proper rate of drawback on manufactured tobacco. 

Do you conceive the drawback, on the whole, would be about equal to the actual 
duty paid on importation? — The drawback is regulated by the credit or allowance 
for water, given to the manufacturer in the course of manufacture. 

Under that arrangement, is there any thing in the nature of a bounty paid ?— 

No; the endeavour is to equalize the drawback with the duty, therefore the draw- 
back stands at less than the duty, by calculating that such a portion of water is 
added. 

In point of fact, is that arrangement so far successful that there is no loss to the 
public in paying more in the shape of drawback, than the original duty paid on 
importation? — I can scarcely say that; it is a subject which has been very much 
discussed, what credit ought to be allowed, and I believe the manufacturers them- 
selves do not agree upon it. 

When the manufacture has once taken place, should you be able to ascertain 
whether it was manufactured from foreign or home grown tobacco ? — I apprehend 
it would be extremely difficult to distinguish it with such accuracy as to stop the 
export, or proceed against the party for fraud, in obtaining the higher drawback on 
tobacco which had paid only the lower duty. 

Would it be possible to distinguish it in the case of snuff?— I apprehend it would 
be most difficult to do so. I have tasted snuff made from Irish tobacco, and Irish 
tobacco when otherwise manufactured. I should have a very strong suspicion in 
my own mind, perhaps little doubt, that Irish tobacco had been used, but not to 
that extent that I could depose to it in a court of justice. 

So the export tobacco made from English tobacco, which had paid a duty of 
is. 8 d. a pound, might be receiving a drawback of 2 s. 7frf.? — That is the fraud 
which I apprehend would take place. The drawback on the native tobacco would 
of course, be much less in proportion to the duty being less. 

Does any means occur to you by which such fraud coulcl be prevented? — Regu- 
lations might be made, by which the persons who used any Irish tobacco at all 
should not receive the higher drawback ; but I have not the slightest doubt that 
those regulations would be evaded. 

Would there be any mode of securing the revenue from this draught upon it from 
these causes? — None, but not allowing any drawback at all upon the export of 
manufactured tobacco ; the consequence of which would be, the loss of the export 
trade in that article. 

So that in point of fact the circumstance of allowing the cultivation of tobacco 
in this country would contribute to render necessary the sacrifice of all our foreign 
trade? — Certainly, on that article of trade; that would be one of the effects of it, 
or exposing the revenue to considerable danger from the frauds that would be 
committed. 

Is there not much manufactured tobacco exported ? — Not a great deal ; but there 
have been lately strong complaints from the merchants in Liverpool, on the present 
regulations having injured their export trade. Their principal complaint was as to 
the regulation in the last Tobacco Act, the 1st & 2d Geo. 4, c. 109, that no 
drawback shall be allowed on tobacco manufactured from the stalks. 

Has the revenue suffered at all, up to the present time, from claiming the drawback 
^pon manufactured tobacco, made of home grown tobacco ? — I cannot state whether 
it has or not. I do not know an instance of it. I should think it has not, certainly 
not to an extent to do any serious injury. 

As the law now stands, could the manufacturer of snuff from home grown 
tobacco legally claim a drawback ? — They would claim it as being of foreign tobacco -; 
legally they could not get it into their stock, as they would not have a permit to 
accompany it. All that is now in consumption is smuggled into the manufacturer’s 
stock. 

I am alluding to the export of tobacco, where the use of home-grown , tobacco is 
565. R 3 lawful? 
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W. K. Defiant/, lawful ? — The growth of it is lawful. The use of it by a tobacconist is not lawful- 
Esq. it is smuggled into their stocks. Legally they cannot get it in ; they can only rec ' ’ 

/ tobacco which comes by permit, and permits are not granted for home 

14 June, tobacco. _ " S'own 

1 3 °’ Then all the millions of pounds which have been grown have been illegal! 

consumed? — Yes; where it has gone into the stocks of manufacturers, and been 
there manufactured, which I believe has been the case with the greater portion 
of it. 

And it is grown on a calculation of getting it fraudulently into consumption?— 
Certainly, at the expense of the revenue. 

It may be legally grown in Ireland, but when in the dry state is it seizable?- 
No, unless it was found in a manufacturer’s stock, os an increase of stock. If they 
can get sufficient credit to receive it without its appearing an increase, or it can be 
proved that it is tobacco which has been received without permit, it is not seizable. 

Is there any doubt that the whole of what has been grown in Ireland has in 
one way or other, been introduced into a manufacturer’s stock, and so consumed ?- 
No doubt of it, or otherwise it would not have been profitable to have grown.it. 

With such evidence of fraud in getting so large a quantity of tobacco into con- 
sumption, what prospect is there of being able to collect a high duty, if it was 
imposed, and the cultivation allowed ? — It would be very difficult to collect it, the 
present law, which had been found defective by parties being able to introduce 
tobacco clandestinely into stock, requires amendment. 

You are under tile impression that a vast quantity of foreign tobacco is smuggled 
into the United Kingdom ? — I am, according to the information I have received j 
into Ireland, certainly. 

Do you think that the Customs are acquainted with the quantity that is smuggled 
in, or can they only form a very rough and probably inaccurate calculation of the 
quantity ? — I am not able to answer that question ; nor can I state .whether the 
Customs have information to enable them to form such a calculation. 

Have you ever heard of a fraud of this description, that the person intending to 
smuggle tobacco gives information to the officer that he means to do so, and the 
officer seizes the cargo upon an understanding with him that one half of the- per- 
quisite shall be returned to the parties so running the tobacco ; if the tobacco sells 
for 3.V. a pound, which it must do in order to bo sold at all, the Custom-house 
officers receiving l s. 6d., gives r )d. of that to the person who smuggled it,- who 
thereby gets t) d.a pound tor what perhaps would only be worth in the market, if 
brought in in the regular way, 4 d. or 4^ d. ? — I never heard of that fraud, I think it 
would hardly answer the smuggler’s purpose ; lie would rather try and run his 
cargo. 

Do not you think it would answer his purpose to got 9 d. for that which if 
brought in in a fair way would only be worth 4 d. or 4 \d. the price of .common 
tobacco? — If he could run his cargo lie could get considerably more; there is the 
difference of the duty. 

Arc such cargoes as these sold for home consumption, or as in other cases is the 
purchaser obliged to give bonds for exporting it? — The disposal of these seizures 
are regulated by the Acts of Parliament relating to the Customs revenue. 

Does not the present high rate of duty on foreign tobacco, in your opinion, con- 
tribute to limit the foreign trade in manufactured tobacco ? — I am not aware how^ 
operates in that way ; if the exporter receives the drawback, I do not.know 0 
the high duty has an influence on the export trade, unless the drawback is n 
sufficient, being less than the duty. ^ 

Are not the regulations by which these drawbacks arc controlled, these sor 
restrictions that must cramp the dealing with the foreign countries?— The Livery 
merchants have recently complained of not exporting the stalks, as interfering 
their export trade. V 'hvtlw 

Is there much expense incurred by the Excise in preventing smuggb^ 7 ^ 
manufacturers of tobacco? — There is the regular survey establishment 0 ’ 

who survey tobacco manufacturers with other traders subject to Excise regu 

Is it a matter of much expense? — I cannot state that without reference 
mhnts ; the Excise is the check survey protecting the Customs duty- tba t which 

Have you any notion what is the extent of smuggled tobacco beyon 
pays duty? — I have not. As I mentioned before, in the year 1827, in a 
three large cargoes were landed in Ireland, and carried safe off- ihe -E*^ 

Is the illegal use of the tobacco now grown in Ireland tolerated by ^ 
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or are they unable to prevent it? — They are unable to prevent it. If they found W. K. Dehany, 

a party increasing his stock beyond what the permits gave him credit for, they would 

seize it. v ^ 

Has any portion of it been seized ? — There were several seizures made, but they 14 
were upon premises not entered as tobacco manufactories, and were obliged, on 
a decision of a court of appeals, to be given up. 

As to the injury that would be done to the duties now received, by the permission 
to grow tobacco, in what way do you think the injury would take place; by the 
stripping the leaves, and bringing a certain portion of unpaid tobacco into con- 
sumption, thereby displacing a certain quantity of paid tobacco, or by bringing 
a certain portion of duty-paid tobacco, supposing the duty should be collected on 
the home-grown, into consumption, which, paying a less duty, would throw a portion 
of the larger duty-paid out of cultivation? — I think that the foreign duty would be 
affected in both ways; first by the quantity, whatever it might be, paying is. Sd., 
displacing that which, had it not been displaced, would pay 3 s . ; and as far as the 
evasion of the 1 s. 8 d. went, you would be still more injured. 

Then if any system of Excise was framed, which would prevent the possibility of 
any portion of unpaid tobacco being consumed, your second objection would be 
done any with ? — Yes, if such a survey could be devised. 

If the foreign duties on tobacco were now reduced, and if a moderate duty was 
put on home grown tobacco, from the greater quantity that would be brought into 
consumption by the cheaper price, might it not happen that the two together would 
compensate the loss of duty sustained by allowing home grown tobacco ? — It 
would require some consideration to answer that question satisfactorily. My own 
opinion is, that if the foreign duties were reduced, no native tobacco would be 
grown. 

Do you conceive that if the foreign duties were reduced to 2 s. a pound, and the 
home grown was to be is., no home grown tobacco would come into consumption? 

— From the opinion I formed last year, in inspecting tobacco, and all the information 
I could obtain, the relative qualities of them differ so much, that I think it would 
scarcely with that difference, certainly with not less, be a productive cultivation. 

Supposing it not to be productive to grow it, in what way would the power to 
grow it affect the revenue, should a person wish to do so? — An establishment must 
be kept up, to see that none is grown, or for the chance of its being grown to collect 
the duty. If none w'as grown, no revenue would be collected, and still the expense 
of the establishment would be incurred. 

If the duty was 2$. .on foreign, and is. on home grown tobacco, would it not be 
grown for the sake of obtaining a means of smuggling? — That would depend on 
whether they get a profit by it. If they could get any thing like a fair profit, they 
w’ould probably grow it, and aid the profit by smuggling. 

Though there might be no profit on tobacco sold at 1 s. duty, the person growing 
tobacco could, under the pretext of growing it with the intention of paying the duty, 
defraud the revenue, by getting a great deal into consumption without paying duty ? 

• If they can avoid the duty, they will. 

Considering that the tobacco now grown is illegally introduced into consumption, 
do you not think that it affords ground for believing advantage would be taken of 
home grown tobacco in the case contemplated, in order to facilitate the smuggling 
of tobacco? — I hope we will be able to frame regulations to prevent such consider- 
able quantities being clandestinely received into the manufacturer’s stocks. 

Is there any law against the consumption of home grown tobacco, provided it be 
not mixed with foreign tobacco ? — There is no law against the party growing it 
himself, drying it, and consuming it; if he manufactured tobacco for sale he would 
come under the denomination of a tobacco manufacturer. 

Is there any law against selling tobacco in the dry state, in moderate quantities, 
to the actual consumers of the article, so much to each peasant or cottager ? — 

I doubt whether there is any law by which such a sale of it, unmanufactured, could 
reach them. 

By the 19th Geo. 3. you have a power to grow - Yes. The Act seems to con- 
template its being brought into Great Britain ; it was allowed to be imported on 
the same terms as American. 
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i 3 g minutes of evidence before select committee 

Mr. Francis Davis again called in; and Examined. 

Mr. HAVE you any thing further to communicate to the Committee on th 

Francis Davis, ject of its inquiry? — Only what this paper contains (handing it i n \ • 

* recollection should not serve me, I have committed these things to paper si 

14 June, was examined here last, as I thought some of them might be deemed inmoT 

l83 °‘ and which were not elicited by the questions put to me. ^ ltaDt > 

Your paper contains additional information? — Yes. 

What are the points which the paper contains r— The effects, both one wav and 
the other, that a permission would be likely to produce ; the good and the bad 
effects, great part of it from actual experience. 

A reasoning on the bad and good effects of the permission of the cultivation ?— 
Yes, founded upon facts. 



[The Witness delivered in the following Paper:] 

The culture of tobacco in the county of Wexford, may be dated as commencine nine 
years since, and originated from circumstances quite accidental, increasing every succeeding 
year, until at length it spread to the adjoining counties, and ultimately found its way into 
most of the southern and midland counties. I have myself cultivated tobacco for seven 
years, including the present, and can state from positive knowledge of the fact, that the 
cultivators in the county of Wexford were aware that the eyes of the government were upon 
them nearly the whole of this time, in consequence of information given by revenue officers 
and others, who were then directed to have a sharp look out, and report from time to time 
what procedure it was making. The knowledge of this fact, and the government allowing 
it to proceed for such a length of time without further notice, induced the growers to 
believe that the government were favourably disposed thereto, and intended, by this mani- 
festation of their approval, to give it countenance and encouragement. To their surprise, 
however, the growers have learned, and for the first time, by the proceedings of the present 
session of Parliament, that a very different line of policy i9 contemplated ; that it is now io 
fact, intended to put down this species of agriculture, either by a direct prohibiting law, or 
the imposition of such rate of duty as will produce the same effect. They were, indeed, 
given to understand last year, that some legislative enactment might be expected to rale 
place in the present; but yet they believed that such enactment would have for its object to 
encourage and not prohibit. 

Seeing that the cultivation of this crop affords employment vastly beyond that of an y 
other known in Ireland, and to nil the labouring classes, including men, women and children, 
and at those seasons of the year when it cannot be otherwise obtained; say in the months 
of May and June in planting it out, after the operations attendant on the corn and potatoe 
crops are concluded, and before the hay and corn harvests commence; again in the latter 
end of August, and to September and October in pulling and curing the crops, which it 
afterwards continued in the curing-houses through a considerable part of the winter mooihs, 
fifteen pounds per acre being the sum supposed to be expended in labour in the foregoing 
varied operation, a very large proportion or which is paid to women and children, who would 
otherwise be unemployed. Seeing also, that it is not an exhausting crop as being pulled 
green, nor rriore so than other green crops aw rape, turnips, tares, Ste. that it is an excellent 
preparation for wheat or other grain, and considered Icbs exhausting than potatoes; tbatit 
makes a considerable return to the soil in manure, if the parent stems are pulled up and 
collected whilst in a green and pulpy state, and put into heaps to ferment and decompose; 
and in September, the land being cleared of this crop, tares may be sown for spring feeding. 
I have twice hud excellent crops of taros in this way, which I cut in May, and mho 1 
replaced with other crops as barley, potatoes, turnips or another crop of tobacco; the land 
so cultivated thus producing two crops within the year. 

Seeing, moreover, that in the county of Wexford smuggling in foreign tobacco has been 
entirely abolished by the home grower, and that it would eventually be the case wh ^L 
cultivated, inasmuch as the smull farmer and peasantry would liuve, in such case, a dire 
and positive interest in putting it down, in the cultivation of the native plant, as it-* 8 ®®v 
through their agency that the smuggler can successfully land the contraband article, 
ing, further, that, if it is deemed advisable to lay a reasonable and moderate duty D P°^ tr 
home grower, that such can be collected and secured with as much facility a s “P°“ ^ 
exciscable articles, with perhaps this difference, that being a new product the law 1 1 
regard may not ut first prove to be as completely effective ns in a little time ^ 
and as was found to be tbe case when malt, spirits, glass, soap, candles and otitf __ 
were first made exciscable, the laws had to be amended and improved ; and let it e 
bered, that pending the time such alteration and improvements in the law 7!Lj»cten 
forward, to rentier it more efficient, during such period, if a small portion f ore igo 
without: the duty thereupon being secured, it would only go to replace so much 0 1 ^ 

contraband article. Seeing all this, and balancing the good effects arising fro™ ? to°adse 
couragement to the tobacco grower in Ireland, with any evil that can be 1 ^ J a(e5 jg 
therefrom, the honourable Committee, 1 trust, will see how much the scale P re P° t [, e jtate 
favour of its encouragement. 1 would earnestly impress upon their consider* ^0 r ^4 
of destitution and misery to which the labouring poor of Ireland are irequ ; 
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where, from my own knowledge I can state, they are often unable to procure a sufficiency Mr. 

of food, even of the very poorest description; and under such circumstances how can con- Francis Davis. 

tentinent exist, good order be preserved, the laws respected, or the peace and prosperity of v J 

that valuable portion of the empire secured ? Complaints, I know, are to be heard of the ill lJ} . j une , 
consequences arising from a superabundant population in Ireland, if I may so term it; but 1830. 

as the population does exist, is it not the greatest wisdom to do all that fairly can be done 
to give employment, and make it available in extending and improving the agriculture of 
the country; poor laws would in a great measure be rendered unnecessary in Ireland, and 
employment there will prevent that influx of Irish labourers into this country, felt now to be 
a great evil, and every year increasing, and I must in fairness tell you, likely to increase 
umess you adopt some measure to give employment, and thereby keep them at home. Take 
into your consideration the enormous expense entailed upon the country by the magnitude 
of the different establishments in Ireland; the coast blockade, the police and the military 
establishments, such as no country in Europe, and in a time of profound peace, will furnish 
an example ; and if it can be shown, as I think it can, that in all human probability those 
establishments might be greatly reduced, some of them perhaps wholly abolished, by adopt- 
ing a different system from that proposed, would not the consequent diminution of expense 
from such reduction, amply compensate for any diminution in the revenue that would by 
possibility be supposed to occur; would it not be likely to be more than equivalent? Those 
expensive establishments might be greatly reduced by introducing into Ireland a system that 
would have for its object the procuring profitable employment for the people. The intro- 
duction also of native tobacco into consumption, although at a lower rate of duty than that 
imposed upon the foreign, will increase the consumption, put an end to illicit importation, 
and in encouraging its cultivation you will, instead of lessening the revenue, experience an 
increase. The attention of the people being directed to this branch of husbandry, and 
having been induced by the sanction which it has received from the government, in allowing 
it to proceed for so many years, confirmed them in the belief that it was the intention of the 
government to promote and cherish it, and a very natural conclusion, it will be allowed this 
was, and that a line of policy would be pursued, as regarded Ireland, proportioned in some 
degree to her necessities. If, however, this expectation be not realized in the case now 
under deliberation, I am quite sure that it will, amongst other ill effects, produce and tend 
to confirm the belief, that it is utterly useless to attempt any plan to improve or ameliorate 
the condition of the people, and that her interests will, upon all occasions and under all cir- 
cumstances, be sacrificed to the consideration of pounds shillings and pence, and that she 
may expect to be governed, not by a liberal and wise system of policy, but by force alone. 

In reference to an observation made by some of the honourable gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee, I wish to state, that the land which has been chiefly employed in tobacco culture 
was not land in cultivation for the ordinary crops, but grass land ; and that, of seventeen 
acres which I had bushed with tobacco last season, by far the greater part, indeed almost 
the entire, was broken up for that particular crop, thereby increasing the quantity of tillage 
land. 



I do hope the experiment may be tried of collecting off home-grown tobacco such a rate 
of duty as it is fairly able to bear; loss cannot be sustained in doing so. I shall myself 
afford every facility in my power fairly and honestly, and am provided with the necessary 
buildings, &c. If the experiment should fail, no bad consequences can result, and the people 
will be better satisfied ; if it succeed, the advantages derivable therefrom will, in many 
respects, be most beneficial. There is something extremely puzzling and irreconcileable in 
the minds of the people, that why, in a country altogether agricultural, abounding in so 
many natural advantages, and with a redundant population seeking bread, and desirous to 
earn it, that they shall not be allowed to cultivate any crop which the soil and climate are 
capable of producing : it is, in fact, a thing they cannot understand, living, as they conceive, 
in a free state, and under a free constitution. If I am allowed, and want of money being 
supposed the great obstacle, I shall point out to the Committee two articles upon which, 
duties may be levied which will not be felt oppressive, and will make up any deficiency 
arising from the cultivation of tobacco, even at a low duty, or without any duty at all; these 
are, salt and spirits, a small duty upon the first, and a very trifling additional duty upon the 
other, will do it. There are some taxes payable upon articles in England, not payable upon 
the same articles in Ireland, and which I think the latter would not be able to pay, England 
being rich beyond all comparison as compared with Ireland : allow tobacco to be grown in 
Ireland, and the law remain as it is with regard to England, the former not being an exporter 
of tobacco in a manufactured state to foreign countries, the difficulties arising from draw- 
backs will be thereby avoided ; and I confess that this seems to me to be one of the greatest 
difficulties to be adjusted. Limit the cultivation of tobacco in Ireland to portions of land 
not less than two acres, licenses to be taken out before the seed is sown, bonds entered into, 
as m other revenue cases usual, and under suitable penalties ; the article, when cured, 
bonded in warehouses for that purpose, from whence it will, on payment of duty, be per- 
mitted to the manufacturer. That a people circumstanced as are the Irish nation, depend- 
ing solely upon agriculture; that they should be told they must not sow any seecl, nor 
cultivate any plant in their land which they may think advisable, such a principle of legis- 
lation strikes them as being subversive of the very fundamental principles of the constitn- 
fma; to be in effect prevented from obtaining subsistence by cultivating the soil ; that they 
should feel great repugnance to entertain such a principle cannot excite surprise, when it is 
applicable to the question of their very existence, nor should we marvel if it excited great 
discontent where, perhaps, but too much may exist already. I am, however, gravely told 
. that 

365. s 
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that the question must be looked upon solely as regards the revenue, throwing 0 <■ w 
every other consideration, whether of experience or necessity. I point out 
very feasible, for assessing and securing the revenue, but it is. said to be insufficient- I ^ 
then, with great respect, call upon His Majesty’s government to direct the revenue J ^ 
ment to devise and substitute a better. Qe P an * 

I must contend that to deprive Ireland of the culture of this plant, in which she h 
well succeeded, and in which she has been for a great number of years, by a special/ 5 50 
Parliament, protected and encouraged j that to prevent her from cultivating this o'* 01 
other species of crop suited to her soil, would in fact be a violation of justice so gross 
manifest, as (I trust the honourable Committee will never recommend the infliction of 
an injury) would prove neither more nor less than that her best interests were comprom/l 
and that on every future occasion where her interests were to be considered, she mis' 
expect similar treatment: turbulence and resistance to the laws might then be expecte/a 
the melancholy and inevitable consequence ; and I verily believe that there might be appre . 
hensions for the middle classes beiii"; driven eventually out of the country, as the hijL 
have long been, and that Ireland would be reduced to that state us to become an intolerable 
burden to this country. 

Her situation with regard to trade and population must, and ere long, force itself upon ii* 
attention of the government, with a view to relief) and providing employment and maing. 
nance lor the people. 

In the sixth clause of the Act of Union I find it specifically set forth, that the Imperial 
Parliament may legislate and amend the duties arising from any article the growth, produce 
or manufacture of Ireland, provided that such a duty shall be just and reasonable. I bej 
respectfully to submit to the honourable gentlemen of this Committee, whether a prohibitiw 
of any species of agriculture, of tobacco for instance, whether by a direct law or prohibitory 
duty, would be either just or reasonable ? and whether it would not be, to all intents and 
purposes, an infraction of that solemn compact? And when we are told that Ireland must 
contribute in proportion to her means to the exigencies of the state, let those means be fairly 
considered ; and above all, let her have the benefit of that very Act, the Act of Unioo, 
which, in depriving her of a resident Parliament, and of a resident nobility and gentry, has 
reduced her to that slate of inability which renders it impossible that she can pay her quota, 
but which, if her people were employed, would not be the ease. And, gentlemen, in the 
event of prohibition, whether by high duty or otherwise, how do you intend to deal with 
vested rights, vested on the faith of u special Act of Parliament, made by the Parliaraeat 
of England too, and at a period when Ireland had a Parliament of her own, made for the 
express purpose, as sot forth in the preamble, for the purpose of encouraging the agriculture 
of the country, increasing her resources, and to remunerate for the loss of other valuable 
trade, of which at the time she was deprived ? You v/ill, 1 trust, provide for rights so vested. 
I have myself erected buildings for the purpose, and purchased other buildings (at a high 
price) of little value save lor the purpose for which they were intended; ana property ha 
in other wuyB been invested. Then, gentlemen, the crop of the current year, planted on the 
faith of the existing law, as well as under the expectation llmt any alteration in that law 
would have been to encourage, will not, I presume, be affected by any law which may he 
enacted, as it would be completely an ex post facto Jaw : the quantity, too, will be hat 
trifling. And, gentlemen, under all the circumstances, involving as they do so many grave 
considerations, I trust the necessity and expediency of adopting my recommendation has 
"been made apparent; and that revenue considerations, and inose only, shall not be made 
the sole and absorbing motives of legislation. 

British Coffee-house, Cockspur-street, Francis Dart- 

6th Month 14^,1830. 
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